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PREFACE 


HE ’89er in the fair land of Oklahoma will soon 

be a memory. What these sturdy pioneers said 
and did in the opening days of the Territory of Okla- 
homa to settlement will soon be a fading memory, 
unless it be recorded. 


It is, therefore, with this purpose in view that 
“The ’89ers’”’ have decided to gather together sketches 
of those who participated, not only in the Raids that 
made the opening possible, but in the great “Run” 
of April 22nd, 1889. 


May this Sketch Book of Pioneers be a lasting 
monument to their memory — a living, pulsating nar- 
rative of their thoughts and deeds. 
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COMMENDATION 


RS. EDITH BARROWS RUSSELL, chairman of the commit- 

tee in charge of the publication of this book, has urged me to 
write of Mrs. Byrd Walker Bottoms’ invaluable work in gathering 
and preparing the copy for it. She said that she believed that I 
would be a suitable person to perform this service because I had 
known Mrs. Bottoms from her childhood days and was in close 
touch with her activities in gathering information about the people 
of Oklahoma completely oblivious of industrial development. While 
Mrs. Russell did not seek any mention of her own valuable serv- 
ices in the preparation of the copy for this book she is nevertheless 
entitled to praise for the valuable aid she is giving. She went al- 
most daily to Mrs. Bottoms’ office and worked for hours with her, 
without thought of compensation. However, this page is intended 
to enlighten the readers of the work that Mrs. Bottoms began about 
the time she set foot on Oklahoma soil. Gathering information 
about the people who were Oklahoma dwellers and those who are 
still living became early in her life an obsession. She collected 
every scrap of printed matter which she thought someday would 
be valuable and stored it away for future use, and in addition she 
has a brain crammed full of information ready for instant use. 
And when she was chosen as the editor of this book she began to 
draw freely on both. No other person in the world has such a fund 
of accurate knowledge of the people of this community and with- 
out this she would have been perplexed by statements made by 
contributors, but so accurate and so intimate is her knowledge of 
the people of this community that she readily detected errors in 
the contributions which make up this book and was able to correct 
them. 


Mrs. Bottoms and Mrs. Russell worked assiduously in the prep- 
aration of the copy, and as I have lived in this community throughout 
the entire period covered by it, I believe that I am able to judge of 
the merits of their work. They have done a good job and I believe 
the book will be enlightening in giving the reader an insight into 
the lives and habits of frontier settlers and especially the character 
of the settlers who came into Oklahoma on April 22, 1889. I wish 
to close this statement by saying ‘God Bless both Mrs. Bottoms and 
Mrs. Russell for their fine work.” 


Mrs. Bottoms will no doubt be surprised to find this expression 
of her valuable work. 


E. E. BROWN. 
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PART ONE 


REMINISCENCES, WRITINGS, AND PORTRAITS 
of THE *89ERS 


W/ xo came into a virgin Territory to establish homes, churches, 
schools, and all the institutions that go with a free and happy 
people. 

They came with stout hearts and unwavering faith in the Great 
God of the universe who giveth seedtime and harvest to those who 
put their trust in Him. 


The suffering, the privation, the endurance of the pioneer were 
theirs in fullest measure. But in spite of those things they per- 
severed. ‘ 

Many of them lived to see the brighter day, the day in which 
not only the necessary things of life were theirs but the comforts 
and luxuries of a fully established commonwealth that finally took 
its place in the greatest country the Sun of Life ever shown upon, 
the great Christian United States of America. 


It is to these sturdy pioneers who survive, to their children, 
their children’s children after them, and to the countless thousands 
of free and happy people who have found homes and happiness in 
our great State of Oklahoma, that this historical and reminiscent 
volume is faithfully dedicated, 


THAT THEY 


may know, appreciate, love, and perpetuate the memories of their 


fathers and mothers, and all other pioneers in the opening to set- 
tlement of Oklahoma. ~ 


ORIGIN OF NAME 


T IS A matter of common belief that the word Oklahoma means 

“beautiful land.’’ On this point there is a difference of opinion. 
The late Rev. J. S. Murrow, for many years a missionary among the 
Choctaws, gave this interpretation of the word, — literally means 
“red people.”’ He gave this history. 

At the close of the war in 1866, all five civilized tribes were 
invited to send delegates to Washington for the purpose of renewing 
the treaty which had been broken during the war. One of these 
delegates was the Rev. Allan Wright, a well educated full-blood 
Choctaw, the governor of the Choctaw Nation. 

The treaty provided for a territorial government sometime in 
the future and when a name was asked for, Mr. Wright suggested 
the name “Oklahoma,” which means “red people” or frequently in- 
terpreted “red people’s land’’—Okla (people) and homa Tait 
The name was accepted and became historical. 
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Boundury of Oklahoma 


By the terms of the treaty of 1866 between the government and 


the Indians of the Five Tribes 


(Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, 


’ 


Creeks, and Seminoles) that part of the Indian Territory bounded 


on the east by the Indian 


’ 


on the north by the Cherokee outlet 
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Meridian, on the south by the Canadian river and on the west by 
the Cheyenne and Arapahoe reservation, was not assigned to any 


tribe. 
This tract was named Oklahoma and was known as the “‘un- 


assigned lands.” 


PIONEERS 


Brave men are they who push and climb - 
Beyond all formulas, 

While the plodding ranks that serve old Time 
Pull back for Time’s old ways; 

Strong men are they who hold their own 
On the outposts of the new, 

*Til the world hath to their stature grown ' 
And seen the false was true. 


Hopeful were men who cast their lot 
In the heart of wilderness, 
And homesick —in their toil forgot 
An old home’s blessedness. 
Great faith had those of an endless quest 
Who marched ’til the years were done — 
Then lifted their eyes to the golden west 
And died in the setting sun. 


Brave men — great souls — God’s sons—and tall — 
Full swift and passing strong — 

They have taken the lands and are lords of all— 
They have chanted their deeds in song; 

They have told their tale with a sounding tongue, 
Have painted their hopes and fears — 

Yet, when hath a word or a note been sung 
Of the bravest pioneers! 


How strong were these on the weary road — 
How brave in the silent land! 
What smiles bestowed to lighten the load 
That could never a tear-drop stand! 
What hopes saw they through drouth and flood? 
Did they look in the future wide, 
When their throats were parched and their fevered blood 
Ebbed fast with the final tide? 


This did they — vea! these silent ones — 
The women of the West! 
Lord! let that heart beat in their sons 
Which counted patience best — 
God gave them courage measureless, 
From Heaven came their faith; 
“= White was their hope in the wilderness, 
And their great love conquered death! 
— Harry Walker. 
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DAVID L. PAYNE 
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CAPTAIN DAVID L. PAYNE* 


N 1870, Captain Payne then a member of Kansas Legislature 

from Sedgwick County, organized a movement looking towards 
the occupancy and settlement of that portion of the Indian Country 
known as “Oklahoma” or beautiful land as signified in the Indian 
language. It was not only the opinion of Captain Payne, but of 
many able lawyers of the country that, by the terms of the treaty 
of 1866, these lands, which had been actually surveyed, became a 
part of the public domain, and were, therefore, open to white set- 
tlement. With this view of the case, in December 1880, Captain 
Payne organized a large colony, which assembled on the north line 
of the Cherokee outlet near Arkansas City. 

The military authorities being notified of the~nmovement, a com- 
pany of United States cavalry under command of Col. Copinger 
was dispatched to Payne’s camp to prevent any attempt by the 
colonists to enter the Indian Territory. In the meantime, the colon- 
ists had moved their main camp from Arkansas City to Hunnewell, 
their line extending along the north border of the outlet, between 
the two cities named. 

Col. Copinger warned the colonists that any attempt to cross 
the line into the Indian country would be forcibly resisted, the 
President of the United States having issued a proclamation to that 
effect. The lines of the colonists occupied one bank of what is known 
as Bitter Creek while the troops occupied the other. Here the 
colonists remained for several days, during which time they re- 
ceived large accessions to their numbers; they were also thoroughly 
organized on a military basis. The colony at this time numbered 
600 stalwart men, with a large number of women and children. 
On Sunday, December 12, while thus organizing for a forward 
movement, divine service, conducted by the colony chaplain, was 
held and attended by Col. Copinger, his officers, and men, as also 
by a large number of people from the surrounding country, nearly 
all of whom were in strong sympathy with the colonists. It was a 


thrilling spectacle — soldiers and colonists praying together and . 


singing hymns of praise; the Stars and Stripes being fanned by the 
breeze from both camps. while ‘“‘The Star Spangled Banner” was 
rendered with deep emotion, soldiers and colonists joining in the 
chorus. 

Captain Payne and his followers had sent a petition to the 
President praying for a modification of the executive orders for- 
bidding them to enter the territory. No answer being received to 
their petition, on the 14th of December, Dr. Robert Wilson of 
Austin, Texas, was appointed delegate to Washington in the interest 
of the colonists. On the same day, the colonists broke camp and 
marched to Caldwell, some thirty-five miles, where they were joined 
by a large number of recruits. The troops moved along with the 
colonists without interfering in the least with their movements. 
Many of the citizens of Caldwell joined in a mass meeting, at which 


*Marion Rock's History of Oklahoma. 
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resolutions were adopted fully endorsing the movement and the 
right of the people to enter the territory. A petition was also pre- 
pared and forwarded to the President asking that he allow the 
colonists to enter the territory, the troops to accompany them as an 
escort. 

Neither the President nor Congress, however, could be induced 
to render any aid, and the colonists became disheartened; and as 
Captain Payne was arrested about that time, charged with tres- 
passing on Indian lands, being deprived of their leader, they tem- 
porarily disbanded. 

Upon the trial of Captain Payne at Fort Smith, Arkansas, the 
validity of the treaty of 1866 was brought into question. It was a 
point upon which the Secretary of the Interior and some of the most 
profound attorneys of the Union differed. The trial of Payne re- 
sulted in his being held in bonds of $1,000, which was immediately 
furnished, and the Captain returned to his home in Kansas. 

This, his first expedition, although a failure, was followed by’ 
four others, at each of which Captain Payne succeeded in entering 
Oklahoma with formidable colonies. They built houses, laid off 
farms, and planted crops. At each time, however, he was driven 
out by United States troops. His last expedition was made early 
in 1884 when, with a colony of 500 people and 250 wagons he ef- 
fected a settlement in that part of Oklahoma known as the 
Stillwater district in the northeast portion of the territory. 


In this, as in previous expeditions, the colony was dispersed by 
the troops and Captain Payne and his officers were taken to Fort 
Smith where they were refused a trial and were taken before the 
United States Court at Topeka, Kansas, where they were accorded 
a trial at the fall term of 1884. The Captain came out of the contest 
victorious, the decision being that Oklahoma was public land and 
that he was guilty of no crime in his attempts to settle upon the 
same. 


This decision infused new life and confidence into the boomer 
captain —as he was called—and his followers. He immediately 
commenced to reorganize and would in a few days have entered the 
promised land with the largest and most powerful colony that he 
had ever before organized, when suddenly without a moment’s 
warning, while at breakfast in the Barnard House, at Wellington, 
Kansas, on the morning of November 28, 1884, he fell dead in the 
arms of one of his faithful followers. With victory in sight, the 
dread summons came and Captain Payne entered upon and pos- 
sessed his home in that land where no military guard stgod with 
fleaming bayonets to question his right to entrance. 

His remains were followed to their final resting place by a large 
concourse of grief-stricken people. 


“Behind the long procession came 
Of hoary men and chiefs of fame, 
With heavy hearts and eues of grief, 
Leading the war horse of their chief.” 
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LINES ON CAPTAIN PAYNE’S CABIN 
FREEMAN E. MILLER, By Permission 


(The original cabin, built by David L. Payne on one of his ex- 


peditions into original Oklahoma, stood on Stillwater creek, near the 
present city of Stillwater, Oklahoma, until it was demolished only a 


few years ago.) 


Within this humble cabin dwelt 

A man who mankind’s longings felt; 

Who bravely strove and proudly wrought 
To fill his one heroic thought; 

Who, seeking homes for thousands, made 
His bold incursions unafraid. 

Though this, his castle, rose to bless 
With peace the savage wilderness, 

A light that saw, as once did he, 


The mighiy commonwealiii to Ge. 


His was the mind that dared believe 

What others tremble to receive; 

His was the heart that knew the need 

And dared the homeless hundreds lead; 
His were the feet that dared to stand 
Undaunted in the savage land; 

And his the hands that crowned his plan 
And gave the desert back to man. 


These are his meeds: Homes fill the plains 
Where he, a martyr, walked in chains, 
And every prison where he came 

Is holy with his holy fame: 

The vales with towns are thicker set 
Than once with sword and bayonet, 

And every place where once he stood 
Proclaims the glory of his good. 


He dared; he did; and thus ’tis so 
He reaps rewards that heroes know; 
A name that grateful people crown 
With lofty praise and high renown; 
For kindly Heaven to him sent 

A Commonwealth for monument — 
Undying, unforgotten, then 

While lives a loving race of men. 


EARLY. HISTORY OF THE OKLAHOMA CHIEF 


‘XHE OKLAHOMA WAR-CHIEF was founded by Captain David 
L. Payne, founder and leader of Payne’s Oklahoma colony, and 


was first published at Wichita, Kansas, in the year 1883 edited by 
A. W. Harris, and remained there until April 20th, when it was 
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removed to Gueda Springs, Kansas, remaining under the editorial 
management of Harris. It was then removed to Arkansas City, 
Kansas, and edited by W. F. Gordon, May 1884. From Arkansas 
City it was removed to Rock Falls, Cherokee Strip, four miles 
south of Hunnewell, Kansas, where it remained under the editorial 
management of Col. J. B. Cooper as the Oklahoma Chief until August 
7th, when and where the press and other office material was seized 
by the soldiers, the U. S. Flag, which floated above the office build- 
ing, was torn down and the building burned. Nine of the ‘‘Boom- 
ers” were taken as prisoners to Ft. Smith, Arkansas, the others were 
driven out into Kansas. The press was never recovered by the 
“Boomers.” After this military outrage and confiscation, without 
warrant of law, Payne’s Oklahoma colony purchased another press 
and published the paper at South Haven, Kansas, where Charles 
Branscome edited and published it until Payne’s death, at Welling- 
ton, Kansas, November 28th, 1884, at which time it was removed to 
Arkansas City, Kansas, where it was published by S. J. Zerger. 


On June llth, 1885, Smith & Son purchased the paper and 
removed it to Caldwell, Kansas, giving to it its old name, “The 
Oklahoma War-Chief,” which made its first appearance in that city 
on June 18th, 1885, under the editorial management of Samuel 
Crocker, who successfully edited the old warrior or Oklahoma War- 
Chief, for about two years, and who was the last editor of that 
colony organ. It has not been published since the stormy days 
through which it passed on the border, at Caldwell, Kansas, dur- 
ing the last encampment of Payne’s Oklahoma colony, prior to the 
opening of Oklahoma to homestead settlement. 


Colony Election 


The annual election of officers of Payne’s Oklahoma Colony, 
came off on Monday, July the 28th, 1884. The several states of the 
union were represented. Men of sense, men of nerve were here, 
representing their friends at home, and they did it nobly. Capt. 
D. L. Payne was elected by acclamation as president of the colony 
for the ensuing year. None other could lead the van on to victory 
—he has a patent on this movement that the combined forces in 
opposition cannot strangle or cover up. W. L. Couch was elected 
vice-president — one of the cool heads of our organization, who is 
worthy and competent to fill the position given him, in proof of 
which, he was also-elected by acclamation. N. T. Nix, of Emporia, 
Kansas, was elected treasurer, by acclamation. Mr. Nix has been 
with us long, and no one can doubt his integrity and ability. Next 
in order J. W. McGrue was elected to the responsible position of 
secretary. Johnnie is an old-timer, from the Hoosier state and 
well qualified. Last, but not least, comes our old-time friend, 
Harry Stafford, the best surveyor south of the Mason and Dixon line. 
Harry is full of fun and frolic, but meets business on all corners 
' promptly, and don’t you forget it. 
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PIONEER EXPERIENCES WITH CAPT. PAYNE 
By JOHN S. KOLLER 


V HILE living in Wichita, Kansas, in December, 1883, I became 

interested in the Colony movement, and from that time took 
an active part. Capt. David L. Payne, as president of the colony, 
issued a call for a meeting to be held in Wichita, December 18th. 
1883, for the purpose of raising money to send him (Capt.. Payne) 
to Washington, D. C., in the hope of procuring congressional legis- 
lation favorable to the opening of Oklahoma Territory to settlement, 
but the meeting was a failure, on account of the Colony having 
made a raid across the Cherokee Strip (about 60 miles) into Okla- 
homa, the previous spring and having been taken out by the sol- 
diers the members of the Colony had become separated; they had 
lost their time and opportunity of raising one year’s crop and spent 
more or less money, some all they had, which required time to 
recuperate. 


Having read the various “Treaties” and the U. S. Revised Stat- 
utes, which reads “All lands to which the Indian’s title has, or may 
hereafter become extinguished shall become a part of the public 
domain,” and having learned that the Indian title to Oklahoma had 
become extinguished several years before, I concluded that, the 
cause of the “Boomers” or Colonists was a good and just cause and 
the thing most needed was some one to come forward with money. 
The burden fell upon myself and my wife. 


It was very evident that the people of the different states did not 
understand the situation or they would have demanded their Rep- 
resentatives in Congress to pass a bill at once opening Oklahoma to 
settlement, therefore I agreed to furnish the money to take Capt. 
Payne through the different states to give lectures. 


We left Wichita, Kansas, January lst, 1884 for Springfield, 
Mo., going from there to St. Louis, where prominent and influential 
men persuaded Capt. Payne to go to Washington to urge legislation 
through Congress opening Oklahoma, but his efforts failed of im- 
mediate results. I remained in St. Louis to get the newspapers to 
publish articles urging the opening of Oklahoma, some of which 
did good service. 


I happened to save some of the letters written to me by Payne 
while he was in Washington trying to get Congress to investigate 
the Oklahoma situation. His letters follow: 


Washington, D. C., March 10, 1884. 
Dear Friend Koller: 


I find that I failed to send the Oklahoma stock when 
I wrote you before, so send it now. See the man that I 
wrote you about. He will buy interest I think. I will take 
care of his interest in good faith and in good shape if he 
purchases this stock and will refund the money in one year 
with ten per cent. interest should he not realize on it before. 
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Can’t take the time to write today. Military committee 
will consider our case tomorrow and I expect we will win 
it. You may rest assured of this. Write me still. Send 
any papers that you see commenting on O. K. See K. C. 
Times of Sunday or today (Monday) 9th or 10th. 


Hastily yours, 
D. L. PAYNE. 


Washington, D. C., Feby. 17, 1884. 
Dear Friend Koller: 


I am still here without money. I hope and believe that 
I will receive some first of the week. Sent a telegram to 
Blubaugh Wednesday but no answer yet. He is certainly 
not at home. Our case here looks all right and if he was at 
home he would send me money. I tell you we will win. 
The only thing is the want cf money, but tell Mr. Quinn 
not to be uneasy for he shall have his money sometime be- 
fore long. Will send the moment that I get it. Hope you 
will get the money there though in time to come here. Am 
not well today and you know how I feel on such days. 
Remember me to Mr. Quinn and all our friends there. 


Hastily yours, 
D. L. PAYNE. 


From Washington, D. C., Times 1884: 
GRAVE CHARGES 


We give below a copy of a letter sent to the different depart- 
ments and to Congressional Committees by Capt. D. L. Payne, a well 
known citizen of Wichita, Kansas, who has been in the city the 
past two months seeking to right wrongs he claims are now oper- 
ating against the citizens of the United States—a systematic rob- 
bery of vast regions of the public domain —rebberies permitted, 
if not enjoyed, by law-makers and officials at the national capitol. 
A copy of the letter has been delivered to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, to the Secretary of War, to Commissioner Price, to the 
Attorney General, and to the Chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary affairs, on Public Lands and on Territories. A Times man got 
hold of a copy of the letter, and gives it to the public. 

The grave charges in the letter — charges against “men high in 
political and official position’’— here are of such a nature as to 
demand that immediate and thorough investigation which the honor 
of the Government calls for: 


THE LETTER 


Hon. H. M. TELLER, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: 
I respectfully challenge opportunity to prove before any 
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Congressional Committee, or before any U. S. Court having 
jurisdiction of the matter and subjects involved — 

1. That “cattle men’ — as the term is used in the West 
— now, in the country from which my people, with other 
white citizens and Indians have been removed by U. S. 
troops, have contributed certain large sums of money to be 
used (according to ‘their own language), as a corruption 
fund in Washington, D. C. 

2. That the cattle men can and now have large herds 
of cattle and horses inside of extensive barbed wire fences 
with endurable improvements such as houses, etc., on the 
lands spoken of, and now occupy those lands with their 
herds and herders — white men —from which lands my- 
self and my people have been repeatedly removed by the 
United States troops. That some of the owners of said 
herds are men in high political and official position in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

3. That the men and parties so contributing to this 
corruption fund have said that the money so levied has 
to be paid to officials of the United States Government in 
certain high positions in Washington, D. C. 

All of these three charges I claim to be able to sub- 
stantiate, and ask opportunity to do so. 

Respectfully, 
Di clas PAYNE, 
Post Office, Wichita, Kansas. 


Congress having adjourned, Mr. Payne joined me in St. Louis 

and we went to Wichita, Kansas; called the members of the Colony 
together, or as many of them as would respond, and proceeded to 
make a settlement on the Cherokee Strip a few miles south of 
Hunnewell, Kansas, a place designated ‘“‘Rock Falls.””’ The Chero- 
kee Strip was a body of good land 58 miles wide and about 100 
long adjoining Kansas on the south, also known as the Cherokee 
Outlet. 
In the month of August, 1884, a few weeks after we made the 
settlement, the soldiers came and took nine of the colonists pris- 
oners, including Capt. Payne; taking them to Ft. Smith, Arkansas, 
also taking the printing press upon which our paper — “The Okla- 
homa Chief” was printed. 

The soldiers ordered the other members of the colony off the 
Cherokee Strip, over the line into the State of Kansas. 

The Colonists then made arrangements with Judge Foster, of 
Topeka, Kansas, to have a hearing before him, in Court of Cham- 


‘bers to determine whether the Cherokee Strip was Indian land or 


government land. 


Judge Foster decided that the Statutes were not clear upon the 
subject, some days it being considered Indian land and some days 
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government land, depending upon the circumstances: and that the 
Colonists had violated no law in going upon the Cherokee Strip, as 
they did; therefore, we claimed a great victory, at an expense of 
about $500. 


Some of the Colony members at Wellington, Kansas, wanted 
Capt. Payne to come there and deliver a lecture, to inform the 
people of the true status of Oklahoma; he decided to go, so I went 
there to get permission of the Court House and make arrangements 
for the lecture to be held on the night of December 27th, 1884. 


The lecture was successful, but the next day, December 28th, 
1884, Capt. David L. Payne died of heart disease, while at the 
breakfast table, Mrs. K. A. Haines (his prospective wife) and my- 
self being present. The death of Capt. Payne cast a gloom over 
the colony, which lingers still in the lives of his devoted followers. 
We bought a lot in the Wellington cemetery and there laid his body 
to rest. 


Wm. L. Couch was chosen as Captain and leader of the Colony, 
being a man of remarkable ability as an organizer, director and 
leader of men considering his lack of educational facilities during 
his boyhood days. 


Little did we think it would take five years more of ceaseless 
agitation to accomplish our purpose. Those years of anxiety and 
hustling, together with the misfortune since the opening, have left 
myself and wife, an industrious worker and active member of the 
Colony, almost penniless and badly broken down in health and 
ability to labor. 
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C. P. WICKMILLER’S RECOLLECTIONS OF DAVID L. 
PAYNE AS OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHER 
IN THE EXPEDITION OF 1883* 


N 1882 I had the pleasure of meeting W. H. Osburn, then Secre- 

tary of Payne’s Oklahoma Colony. He persuaded me to become 
the photographer for the Payne’s expedition into Oklahoma, Feb- 
ruary, 1883. 


The last day of January, I had first outdoor sleep in camp, 
just south of Arkansas City, Kansas. I will never forget lying 
there, looking at the stars. A little after 3 a. m., I awoke with 
about three inches of snow on me. It did not take me long to start 
my first camp fire, and the blizzard was on. We drove over the 
Salt Fork on ice with 133 prairie schooners. We camped one day 
in the dry bed of Deer Creek. Everything was one mass of ice. 
While making the first picture crossing the line into Oklahoma, my 
hands froze so in a short time I had soft hands. Camping with 
temperature below zero was no fun for a tenderfoot. 


One eve Captain Payne gave us a good talk. I can only re- 
member, “Boys, if we do nothing else, we are making History.” 
It was so. 


At camp Alice, (named after Alice McPherson), about where 
the old waterworks was at Oklahoma City, I had a change of food 
from good fat pork to garfish which we got under the ice with a 
pitchfork. 


A man said, “You see that tall man with long hair, mustache, 
and goatee? He is the best shot in Camp— kills deer with a six 
shooter.” That afternoon this man asked if I wanted a piece of 
still deer. “You bet I do.” It was a sucking calf. 


At that camp the soldiers arrived from Fort Sill and Fort Reno. 
After Captain Payne had been arrested, Mr. Osburn was making 
a speech. Some one whispered to him that there was a spy in 
camp. His reply was, “I don’t care if there is a spy in camp.” 
Then some one said, ‘*‘Where is he?’ Another said, “Get a rope.” 
Then Captain Couch got on that stump. “Halt! Boys. We are 
Americans and here under the American Flag we are not to do 
harm.” That put a stop to the rope. Osburn was next to be ar- 
rested. Then a Mr. Ackerley who sold whiskey for court purposes. 
Then the orders came, “All are to return to Kansas, under escort 
of soldiers and anyone found in camp at 7 a. m. will be taken to 
Fort Reno a prisoner,’ and I was the only one. We had 552 men in 
camp. Some camp. When we started, “Oh, Joe. Here’s your mule,” 
there was some noise. The soldiers had one get in the wagon with 
the other three. Then Osburn, “Wick, what are you doing here?” 
My reply, “I started with you and will see you through.” (He 
helped me buy the photo outfit) and I slept under his blankets. 
Then we started for Fort Reno, February llth. Rain kept us in 


*Taken from the Chronicles of Ok!ahoma, June 1936. 
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camp one day. Arrived at the Fort the eve of the 14th — three days’ 
trip. By the way, our mess outfit went back to Kansas so when the 
soldiers brought us a dishpan full of beans we had to use our four 
fingers for a spoon. Later the top part of a biscuit. The soldiers 
had nothing for us and no love because we had them leave warm 
quarters and camp as we did in a blizzard, that was some below 
zero. On the way to the Fort there were eight men added to the 
list of prisoners. They were on the way to Camp Alice so we had 
12 in the guard house. In about two weeks the orders came for 
us to walk to Caldwell, Kansas. We sat waiting until the messen- 
ger came and said, “Let the dam boomers ride.” (The first sit- 
down strike started February, 1883). A hip, hip and off in charge 
of colored soldiers. Safe and sound in Caldwell. Captain Payne 
was a typical Westerner, a natural leader. You could not help liking 
him nor say “no.” After our return, a friend said to another, “‘I 
never will loan him another dollar.” Friend said, “I'll bet you a five 


you will? Bet taken, and in about 10 minutes he was called in the 
hall, came back. “Who was it?” “Oh, Payne.” “Did you let him 


have any?” “Yes, a ten,” so lost the five with it. 

A common expression of his, ‘““You can have this right arm if 
I don’t do so and so.” 

Yet with all thy faults, I love thee still. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF G. K. KAISER 


I BECAME personally acquainted with Capt. Payne, at Wichita, 
Kansas, several years before the opening of Oklahoma for set- 
tlement. Capt. Payne was the organizer and leader of the ““Boom- 
ers,” an organization formed with the object of opening Oklahoma 
for the settlement of white people. He was untiring in his efforts 
to have opened the fertile plains of the Indian Country to white 


settlement, and in order to further his cause, made several trips to 


Washington, D. C., and also made several excursions into the Indian 
Country. 

At one time he was arrested and imprisoned at Ft. Smith, 
Arkansas, for unlawfully entering Oklahoma. This did not dis- 
courage him, but fired him with new enthusiasm, and upon his re- 
lease from prison, he redoubled his efforts. 

I met him shortly after his release from prison, and he told me 
that he would keep up his fight until he had accomplished his ob- 
ject of getting Oklahoma opened for settlement to the white man. 

Congress officially passed the act that opened Oklahema for 
settlement, upon March 23, 1889. 

- JI was a member of a party of colonists from Wichita, Kansas, 
and was one of the starters in this great race for a free home. We 
proceeded to the town of Kingfisher, and there the party broke up. 
Four companions and myself made coffee over a camp fire at three 
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o’clock a. m. upon the morning of April 22, 1889, and started be- 
fore dawn for the line at Darlington. I think that I endured the 
- greatest hardships of my life, that morning, as there were no roads 
or bridges and only a few poorly marked and narrow ttrails. I 
remember vividly how I waded Kingfisher Creek that morning 
for over three hundred yards before I found a place that we could 
safely ford with our horses, wagon and supplies. I do not believe 
that I ever encountered colder water. 


At twelve o'clock, noon, the signal that started the great race 
was given by an officer, and one of the greatest races of all history 
began. The reward offered, a free home, was a suitable reward and 
prize for a winner in this race, and to be a winner depended en- 
tirely upon one’s endurance and speed. 


After making a hard and fast drive with a good team over the 
rough prairie for about fifteen miles, we encountered an elderly 
man yoking up his oxen to plow. He told me that he had made the 
race, but it seemed impossible and improbabie to me, and I believe 
to this day that this man was a “Sooner.” I did not stop long 
enough to investigate, but hurried on. We pitched our camp that 
night on the Chisholm Trail, at the point it crossed the North Can- 
adian River. The next morning we started north and finally at 
about eleven o’clock in the forenoon, we staked claims on Deer 
Creek, near to the place where the town of Piedmont was located 
later. 

After enduring all of the hardships, which all pioneers must 
expect to endure, came the greatest trial of all. When I went to 
Kingfisher, which was the location of the U. S. Land Office, to file 
upon my claim, I found that I could not file until I secured a cer- 
tified copy of my father’s naturalization papers. I was granted 
thirty days filing extension so that I could obtain the necessary 
papers. I returned to Wichita and waited for those naturalization 
papers to come, and they just arrived in time to make my filing 
good. When I proved up five years later, I had to secure another 
copy of the naturalization papers. 


After many trials and hardships upon the claim, I decided that 
I was not a farmer and never would make one, I moved to Okla- 
homa City. I leased the farm to a neighbor, and later sold it to 
J. W. Miller, who was one of the original colonists that left Wichita 
with me, when we entered this great race. He still owns the farm. 
I have always been glad that I was an entry in this great race 


for a home, and that I was a winner of one of the grandest of prizes, 
a home. 


UAIL were sold in the open market and to advertise his, C. 
Hast, who operated a second-hand store, strung dozens of the 
birds on strings and displayed them on the outside of his store. 
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APRIL 22, 1889— APRIL 22, 1929* 
By FRED E. SUTTON, A PAYNE BOOMER 


KLAHOMA is forty years old April 22, 1929, and but few of its 

citizens know to whom they are indebted for their wonderful 
state. To five men belongs the honor of the opening of Oklahoma 
to white settlement. They are Captain David L. Payne, who was 
known as the “Cimarron Scout,” Captain William L. Couch, Major 
Gordon W. Lillie, known the world over as “Pawnee Bill,” the 
Hon. Sidney Clark, and Colonel Samuel Crocker. 


Captain Payne, the original Boomer, was born in Fairmont, 
Indiana, Dec. 30, 1836. He was of fine parentage, and his mother 
was a first cousin to Davy Crockett who lost his life in the Alamo. 
He had the education of the average frontier boy. When twenty- 
one years old he settled on a farm north of Atchison, Kansas, which 
was then a territory. During the Civil War he enlisted in the 
Fourth Kansas Regiment, where he served until 1863 when he was 
discharged. Shortly afterward he was elected to the Legislature 
where he served with honor. In 1866 he was sergeant-at-arms of 
the Kansas House of Representatives. At the close of his term he 
was postmaster at Fort Leavenworth. In 1867 he was Captain of 
the Eighteenth Kansas Cavalry, a battalion raised to fight Indians, 
and with his company he saw much service in western Kansas 
and during the following two years he was with General George 
A. Custer in Kansas and Oklahoma, and was with him at the battle 
of the Washita. In 1870 he was elected to the State Legislature of 
Kansas, and at the same time held down a claim in Sedgwick County. 
In 1872 he was nominated to the senate, but was defeated at the 
polls. Later he was appointed door-keeper of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Washington, where he remained until 1879. 


While here he learned the legal status of the Oklahoma country 
and made a resolve to open it to white settlement. He at once 
formed his “Oklahoma Colony” and for five years devoted all his 
time to his pet project. He persisted with a determination born 
of a mighty purpose, and heedless of all obstacles put in his way 
by the large cattle interests, he kept his one aim ever in mind and 
worked on. He was arrested and taken from the Territory many 
times. He was locked up and tried in court repeatedly, but always 
won out and started right back to his objective, the opening of 
Oklahoma. The members of “Payne's Oklahoma Colony” (of which 
the writer was one), loved and were loyal to him under all cir- 
cumstances. 

Captain Payne made many visits to Washington, and finally 
succeeded in interesting Secretary Henry M. Teller of Colorado. 
After his last visit he returned to Wellington, Kansas, and re- 
organized and strengthened his Colony of Boomers, and again en- 
tered the Territory only to be arrested by the soldiers and taken to 


*From a speech delivered by Fred E. Sutton, at the 'SYers banquet April 22, 1929, 
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Fort Reno, and later to Fort Smith, Arkansas, where he was ordered 
to appear for trial at the November term of the United States court, 
which he did, and the case was continued indefinitely. 


He at once started his move and did not let up or falter until 
November 28, 1884, at which time he, in company with a few of 
his loyal followers, was at the breakfast table in the hotel De Barnard, 
Wellington, Kansas. He was at the head of the table and at his 
right sat Captain Cooper, one of his most trusted lieutenants. While 
waiting for the meal to be served, it was noticed that Captain Payne 
was asleep, but nothing was thought of it as he was continually 
deprived of much sleep. When his breakfast was placed before 
him, Captain Cooper touched him lightly, and said, 


“Wake up, Captain, and eat your breakfast before it gets cold.” 


Captain Payne’s blond head had dropped lower on his breast 
and he was taking his last sleep. He was dead. 

His funeral was held in Wellington among his friends and sup- 
porters, and his remains were followed to Prairie Lawn Cemetery 
where he was laid away, surrounded by his faithful followers who 
mourned him as a brother and a great leader. There is at the grave 
a very modest monument bearing his name, and always on Memorial 
Day, an American flag is placed there by the hand of some one of 
his many admirers to wave over the last resting place of this 
intrepid Boomer. 


Payne’s mantle now fell to his faithful aide, Captain W. L. 
Couch, who was born in North Carolina in 1850.. When sixteen 
he went with his parents to Johnson County, Kansas, where they 
took up a claim, and after they made final proof, they moved to 
Douglas in Butler County. ‘ 


In 1880 he became identified with Captain Payne, and at the 
death of the latter, he was chosen as his successor. Early in 1885 
Captain Couch and the Payne Colony made an attempt to enter the 
Territory, only to be arrested by the United States soldiers under 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. V. Summers, and put out of the country they 
were trying to open to settlement. This was the last attempt to 
enter without warrant of law. ; 


With the fiftieth convening of the United States Congress in 
1887, the Oklahoma measure was introduced and championed by 
General J. B. Weaver, Congressman Springer and Representative 
Mansur of Missouri, and after a long and hard struggle, the Okla- 
homa bill was passed by the lower house in February, 1889. Large 
delegations from adjoining states began to go to Washington to urge 
the Senate to act favorably. Excitement on the border was intense 
and thousands of Boomers under the leadership of Captain Couch 
and “Pawnee Bill” were gathered along the entire length of the 
north line ready for the run. Captain Couch’s main supporters were 
gathered at Hunnewell. Caldwell, and Wellington, while “Pawnee 
Bill” got his main Support from Wichita and Arkansas City, and 
they were a restless, wild and milling bunch of humanity. Finally 
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the bill was reported out of the Senate and everyone was jubilant. 
Then Senator Plumb of Kansas made one of his impassioned speeches 
against the measure and it failed. 


The Boomers were defeated but not dismayed, and they at once 
tacked a rider onto the Indian Appropriation bill which provided 
that the lands of the Territory known as Oklahoma should be opened 
to white settlement, and the Senate was forced to accept it in that 
form. By the terms of this act, which became a law March 3, 1889, 
the President was to issue a proclamation giving thirty days notice 
of the opening, April 22, at high noon. Success had crowned their 
efforts after ten years of hardship that no one knew unless he had 
taken part with Captain Payne and Couch or “Pawnee Bill.” 


As the day grew near, thousands upon thousands gathered at 
the border ready to go. Here and there one could see a Payne 
Boomer, but they were vastly in the minority and the crowds know- 
ing nothing of what they had undergone, and caring nothing for 
anyone but themselves, crowded and pushed them io one side. 


When the announcement of the opening was made through the 
medium of the President’s proclamation, the Payne Boomers under 
Captain Couch and Major Lillie found themselves jostled and sur- 
rounded by thousands of people who had never donated one day’s 
time or one dollar in money to further the cause, and who looked 
upon these leaders with suspicion. The throngs included people 
of every nationality and country, of all classes and conditions of 
life. Farmers seemed to be in the majority, but there were me- 
chanics, laborers, professional men, gamblers and sharks of all kinds. 
Taking them all together, they were a good but motley crowd, and 
good order prevailed. 

At some of the camps there were those who, for fear they might 
run a losing race, broke through the line, disregarding the rules 
of the game, and ran into the country before it was time to start. 
A few of them got away, but others were arrested and detained 
until the race was over, thereby losing out entirely. A few were 


shot by the soldiers who were patrolling the border. The ones who. 


got through were called ‘‘Sooners” because they were in the country 
too soon, and if detected, were put out by the soldiers and their 
lands taken from them, but there is no doubt that many fine farms 
are now owned by men who were “Sooners.” 

As the clock pointed to noon on that memorable day, the cavalry 
patrolling the lines fired their carbines as a signal that they could 
start. A shout that sounded like the roar of a mighty storm, broke 
on the air, and the greatest race ever staged was on! 

Hundreds went in on cow-ponies; others on thoroughbred racing 
stock. Thousands crowded the trains, while the less fortunate and 
the older folks were in wagons, buggies, carts, buckboards and on 
foot. Here and there were seen men with a cow and a horse 
harnessed together, and all racing madly for a home. 

Hundreds of broken rigs strewed the plains. Many did not live 
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to see the sun set on the day they had waited for so patiently, 
and on which each one hoped to own a home in Oklahoma. 


The scene was one never to be duplicated or forgotten. It was 
at once the culmination and the climax of the world’s greatest feat 
in pioneering. Oklahoma in the morning was a wilderness of un- 
broken plains as it had been all through the ages; at noon a madly 
surging mass of. excited and desperate men and women all racing 
for the same thing, a piece of land, a home; at night, a land peopled 
by thousands of happy, but tired folks, with here and there a town 
of tents sheltering its lot owners and those who were less fortunate. 


With the coming of another day, the plow began to turn the 
virgin sod, while the merchant and professional man opened his 
store or office. The banker opened his bank in a tent or covered 
wagon and business was carried on. On the first Sabbath day every- 
one suspended business and attended Divine worship. Thus we see 
the plans of Captain David L. Payne carried to a successful termina- 
tion whiie he siept the sieep that knows no waking in lhttle ‘‘Prairie 
Lawn” at Wellington, Kansas. 

What of Captain Couch? He made the run to the townsite of 
Oklahoma City, and staked a claim poining the town on the west. 
He was elected the first mayor of that sturdy youngster, where he 
served with honor to the city and himself for one short year. He 
was shot by one Adams on April 14, and died on April 20, and on 
April 22, exactly one year from the day Oklahoma was opened, he 
was laid to rest in Fairlawn Cemetery where a monument marks 
the last resting place of the second one of the original Boomers. 
Captain Couch was a fine man, and like Captain Payne, he gave 
the best years of his life to accomplish that which he did not live 
to enjoy. 

The third of these intrepid leaders, Colonel Samuel Crocker, 
was the first newspaperman with the courage to take up the fight 
inside the borders of that coveted territory where he had many ups 
and downs (mostly downs), many arrests, and many confiscations 
of his plant which he opened at Rock Falls in what is now Kay 
County, Oklahoma. Regardless of all his troubles and hardships 
he waged relentless war on the cowmen who were fighting to retain 
this cheap range. One of the outstanding editorials written by 
Colonel Crocker was worth preserving. After naming the stockmen 
who held the most of the grass and showing that the range held by 
them contained three million, one hundred and seventeen thousand, 
eight hundred and eighty acres, he says: 


“Spell that out. Three million, one hundred and seven- 
teen thousand, eight hundred and eighty acres. Now divide 
that into farms of one hundred and sixty acres each, and you 
have nineteen thousand, four hundred and eighty-six farms, 
and one hundred and twenty acres left over for a soldiers’ 
home. With the average family of father, mother, and three 
children on each farm, you have in round numbers one 
hundred thouSand inhabitants on land that is now controlled 
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by seven stockmen at a rental of two cents per acre, a total 
of sixty-two thousand, three hundred and fifty-seven dol- 
lars and sixty cents. 


“But these are not the only lands filched from the peo- 
ple by the cattle kings; for there is an empire of public 
lands fenced by monopolists. Millions of acres fattening 
countless heads of steers and all rented for two cents an 
acre! Do not ask why Oklahoma has not been opened to 
the thousands of home-hungry farmers, but face Jerusalem 
and pray: ‘How long, Oh, Lord, how long?’ ”’ 


THE FIRST MEAL COOKED BY COL. SAM CROCKER 
ON THE BORDER 


By SAMUEL CROCKER 

LANDED on the border at Arkansas City, Kansas, March 2, 

1885, at about 11 o’clock that beautiful spring morning and se- 
cured a certificate of membership in Payne’s Oklahoma Colony for 
$2.00 cash down. There were three of us from Iowa and we picked 
up three homeseekers on our way down. I there hired a team to 
convey our tent, baggage and party to Camp Couch, located across 
the canal on the west side of the city. Here I met quite a number 
of old Boomers in camp and set about pitching the tent. The tent up, 
then I organized a mess, consisting of six of us tenderfeet, who 
agreed to pay an equal share each for grub, fuel and lights. I then 
collected the first week’s board bill and proceeded to the city and 
purchased a sheet iron cook stove and utensils, tin dishes, pans and 
the like, knives, forks and spoons, tin cups, sheet iron pots and 
kettles, a half cord of stove wood, bakers bread, bacon, potatoes, 
beans, butter and coffee and had it hauled over to Camp Couch. 
It was about five o’clock in the afternoon by the time we got the 
stove up and everything arranged for camp life on the border. 
Then drawing straws for the honor of cooking the first meal in 
camp was agreed upon. The one who drew the longest straw won 
that coveted honor, and I was the lucky one on that celebrated 
occasion. No one in the mess had said anything about his ability 
to cook, and, as I had never cooked a meal of victuals in my life, 
I kept that part a profound secret to the rest and set about cooking 
my first meal while the other members of the mess strolled about 
camp to still further see and form the acquaintance of the older 
members of Payne’s Oklahoma Colony. I built a good hot fire and 
burned the bacon good and brown. I then put ona kettle full of 
beans, a kettle of potatoes and coffee pot with two handsful of coffee, 
not knowing just how much to put in the coffee pot. The kettles 
and pot all soon began to steam and boil furiously as I applied the 
dry oak wood. The beans, to my surprise, began raising up out of 
the kettle, while the coffee and the potatoes remained in. As the 
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beans came flowing out of the kettle 1 grabbed a tin pan and scraped 
them off the stove into it as fast as they came out of the pot, until 
I had as many beans in the pan as there were in the pot; and, I 
wondered for a time, if all the beans were intent upon leaving the 
kettle, but, for some reason or other they stopped climbing out of 
the kettle and I discovered then I was master of the situation and 
began setting the table for the first meal that I had the honor of 
cooking in camp on the border. After I had set the table I then 
examined the potatoes and found many burst open. I then applied 
my fork and found them quite soft, and, from all appearance, well 
done. I took the steaming kettle off the stove. I then examined 
the coffee and found it a rich color and well done. I then took the 
beans off, went outside and announced supper to my hungry guests. 
All came in and were soon seated about the table on which, in pans, 
were steaming hot beans and potatoes. I then filled all the cups, 
but mine, with black Border coffee, as I never drank either tea or 
coffee. I provided myself with a glass of pure spring water from 
a spring nearby. The first compliment I received was: ‘“Isn’t that 
the d—dest blackest coffee, boys, you ever saw?” Of course I paid 
little or no attention to such complimentary comments. Then an- 
other one of the mess found fault about the bacon being burned. 

Then some one discovered that the potatoes were cooked all to 
pieces. Then after all had been helped to the beans, found fault 
about the hardness of the beans. This fault-finding became not 
only irksome, but monotonous to me and I shouted to the mess: 
“You hungry, complaining hounds, eat your meals and say less 
about the cooking!’’ No more complaints were heard, but it was 
not long until every bean, potato and slice of bacon, loaves of bread 
and large pat of butter, and a half gallon of good old black coffee 
disappeared. After the dishes were washed and put in place I felt 
quite proud of the success I had made in cooking rfry~first meal; 
and, as none of the mess was acquainted with my experience in 
this line, I said nothing about it to them as all of them were of the 
opinion that I was an experienced cook and too modest to brag 
about it. Nor did this part of the secret become known until about 
midnight after partaking of that forty minute meal, March 2, 1885. 
By midnight, a sicker lot of fellows never occupied a tent than we 
all were. Why, Holy Moses! We swelled up like porpoises and 
suffered excruciating pain. All were afflicted alike. Our new tent 
was a veritable hospital: In fact, we were in such torture that we 
became alarmed and we had some of the elderly ladies come to 
our assistance with herb teas of every kind and description. We 
drank everything they gave us, but the bloating and groaning and 
painful spasms continued for hours until all were weak and almost 
helpless victims of my forty-minute meal, soon to be exposed by 
an elderly and motherly old lady who knew nearly as much about 
cooking beans as I did. 

After all the herb teas failed to give relief, this motherly “old 
lady asked: ‘Boys, what did you eat for supper?’ Some half-dead 
victim bleated out, “Meat, potatoes and beans!”’ 
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“Beans, did you say, my son?” 
“Yes Mam!” 
‘How long did you cook the beans, please?” 


“There’s the cook, Madam.” 

“Who did you say?” 

“Col. Sam’ Crocker,”’ pointing over in the corner of the tent, 
to me. 

The dear old soul came to me with the teapot of herb tea in 
her aged, motherly hand, with: “Is this Mr. Crocker?” I groaned 
out, “Yes, Mother, I cooked the supper and the boys ate it with a 
relish, and I am of the opinion we all ate too much as we did not 
eat any dinner.”’ 

“Did I understand that you had beans for supper?” 

“Yes indeed, Mother, and we all ate heartily.” 

“Have you any of them left over, sir?” 

“Not a bean, Mother. The boys devoured every one.” 

“About how long did you cook the beans, Mr. Crocker?” 

“Fully forty minutes. Why the potatoes were more than done 
so I took the beans off at the time I discovered the potatoes had 
burst open. Yes, Mother, those beans cooked fully forty minutes 
and were thoroughly cooked, I assure you, because the potatoes and 
coffee were surely well cooked.” 

“Did you cook the coffee forty minutes?” 

“Yes, Mother, I timed the cooking.” 

“Lawsy me, sir, that coffee should not have boiled more than 
ten minutes. Are you much of a cook?” 

“Well, yes, I surely cooked that meal all right.” 

“Heaven’s sake—you boys are p’isened! Send for a doctor at 
once or you'll all die. Those beans were p’ison. You should have 
cooked ’em two and a half to three hours! Send for a doctor, at 
oncet, for every last one of you boys are p’isoned on beans! I know 
what I am talking about. Send for a doctor.” 

Then I came in for my part of abuse from the sick, griping, 
groaning victims of my first forty-minute meal. They not only 
denounced me and my expert cooking, but they reduced me to rank 
from an expert cook to dishwasher. I not only escaped death by 
poisoning at my own hands, but from ever cooking another forty- 
minute meal of beans for myself or any of those tenderfeet with 
whom I was associated while on the Border. 
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APPROACH TO NOTABLE DATE, APRIL 22, BY WICHITA 
PEOPLE IN FULFILLMENT OF A FAITH 


How the Citizens of this City felt Fifty Years Ago Today 
in Regard to the Oncoming Opening of the 
Area Known as Oklahoma 


By Victor MURDOCK 


IFTY years ago today Wichita had no inkling that one date in the 

calendar, April 22, was to become notable in the history of the 
town as it did two years later through the opening of original 
Oklahoma. The date of the opening was then tucked away in the 
future. But at this season in 1887 expectation of the opening of the 
area south of this city and plump in the middle of the Indian terri- 
tory was becoming acute. Since David L. Payne’s earlier agitation 
over the existence of a body of land in the Indian territory, which 
was legally subject to homestead entry, the ultimate opening was 
taken as imminent and at least a fraction of the population which 
had gathered here during the town’s boom had in mind settlement 
in the new land to the south. 


A residence here intended to be temporary had absorbed the 
interest of many of these “Oklahoma boomers”’ in Wichita. While 
waiting they became enthusiastic Wichitans. This was at the 
height of the boom. Two years later there had come a perceptible 
recession in the Wichita boom and adventure into a new country 
again appealed to these sojourners. Many of these moved on to the 
border Kansas towns before April 22, 1889 in order to be ready 
when the government gave the word. Many more remained here 
and left the city only in the days immediately preceding the first 
great “run.” 


After half a century it is not entirely possible to recapitulate 
all the influences back of this outburst of popular enthusiasm for a 
new country. The familiar explanation is that it was due to land 
hunger and the prospect of obtaining farms without money and 
without price. But that land hunger is susceptible to refinement. 
For in the period just preceding the opening of original Oklahoma 
the hunger was marked by a vivid vindication of the faith the people 
of the prairies had originally put in prairie land against the dis- 
couragement of eastern experts who did not think prairie farming 
to be entirely practicable. 


When settlement crept up the western plains the dictum of 
Monteith’s Geography, a school text book of a former day, was still 
quoted. This early verdict on the plains read as follows: ‘The 
territory of Kansas has some fertile lands in the eastern part, along 
the Missouri river, and for a few miles back from it; but for the 
most part the soil is unproductive, fit only for the habitation of 
buffalo, vast herds of which roam over the plains, and of wolves 
and other wild beasts. The western part of this territory is a sandy 
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plain upon which nothing will grow but a stunted grass known as 
“buffalo grass” and the sage bush. It is a dreary waste of land 
and forms part of that Great American Desert that is the terror of 
travelers who cross the plains to the golden shores of California.” 


In seventeen years the prairie pioneers had proved the falsity 
of that pronouncement by actual experience of the prairies. Very 
largely they had done it empty-handed, with merely a fine faith 
which they had seen more than amply fulfilled. For in the begin- 
ning it took daring to homestead this far West and something like 
audacity to take and agree to pay for Indian lands which the settlers 
in the imimediate vicinity of Wichita did — $1.25 an acre. Virtually 


every settler had to borrow the money to make the payment to the 


government. 


The region at once proved its riches and gave the lie to the 
old school geography. There was a long stretch of prolific corn 
vields: wheat grew in acreage and in total production in this vicinity. 
Within a period of fourteen years from the start here the high 
prairies to the West also looked inviting and emigration poured in 
and discovered that the old dolorous picture of them was not true. 
In 1887 there was a genuine outbreak of aggressive enthusiasm 
in this discovery. Kansas had capped the climax in challenging 
the admiration of the nation. 


In a little known utterance of Robert G. Ingersoll he said: “No 
state in the Union possesses so many advantages.” He added: “To 
this land is invited the emigrant from the ice-bound fastnesses of 
the North, the flooded fields of the Middle States and the malaria- 
breeding swamps of the South. Come to its patronizing sunshine, 
turn its generous soil and grow rich from its glorious yields. Come 
and build you a home for old age — where your declining years will 
pass as a pleasant dream and your posterity will rise up and call 
you blessed.” 


That is the way Kansans themselves felt about it. Thousands 
of them had proved that Kansas was good, and argued that Okla- 
homa must be likewise. That is, fifty years ago today there were 
thousands of citizens waiting in Southern Kansas for the word 
which would make Oklahoma fact and satisfy not only a land hunger 
but further gratify the faith they had in the whole prairie region. 


T TAKES all kinds of people to make a world, especially a pio- 

neer world and one of the most lovable and best remembered 
men of the days of 89, was a man whose only name, as on as the 
public knew, was ‘Cook, the ice man.’ 


No one who was here during the early months can ever forget 
his “Whoa, Emma,” “Look out, I'm a-coming.’’ “Here comes the 
iceman,” and even to this day, when you speak about Cook to any 
of the old-timers, their faces will break into friendly smiles. 
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AT THE GRAVE OF CAPT. D. L. PAYNE 


An Address Delivered on Decoration Day, 1885, 
By Hon. Sidney Clarke 


ELLOW CITIZENS: I come to drop a flower on the grave of 

a dead friend. I come to join with you in honoring the memory 
of a gallant soldier of the Republic. As the Athenians marched out 
into the beautiful suburbs of Athens to the graves of their sages 
and heroes, so we of a more enlightened age, mingle the memories 
of our patriot dead in a service of love, of beauty, and of gratitude. 
Today a mighty people pauses to remember the noble men who 
died that the nation might live, and to garland with flowers and 
tears, the graves in which they sleep. Today we recall with pride 
and affection the heroism which preserved the national life, and 
try to remember, as best we can, the virtues and sacrifices of those 
who ieft us at the cail of country to return no more forever. 


To the brave men who laid down their lives on the field of 
battle; to those who died in prison, in camp, in hospitals, and on 
the march; to the soldiers of the Union since dead, and to those yet 
living, the nation owes a debt of gratitude which must never be 
forgotten. The monumental marble will crumble with the lapse of 
time. Every creation of human hands will decay and perish, but 
so long as men live and breathe on the face of the earth, they should 
cherish the aspiration of liberty, rebel against injustice in govern- 
ment, and remember that in the intelligence, the independence and 
patriotism of the individual citizen, is the safety of the State. The 
heroes of this age and of all the ages, are those who have dared to 
suffer and to die for the good of their fellow men. For such noble 
spirits, whether in war or peace, there is no death: 


“There is no death; the stars go down 
To rise upon some fairer shore, 

And bright in heaven’s jeweled crown 
They shine forever more. 


There is no death; an angel form 
Walks on the earth with silent tread, 
And bears our best loved ones away 
And then we call them dead.” 


But, fellow citizens, I pass from these general reflections to the 
particular service which has called us together here. I have said 
that I came to drop a flower on the grave of a dead friend—a 
gallant soldier of the Republic. As I knew him in life, so I would 
honor with you, his memory in death. But the wealth of flowers you 
now place upon his grave — emblems of love and hope and immor- 


tality — admonish me how feeble must be my words in the presence’ 


of the magnificent eulogy you thus pronounce. While “he sleeps 
the sleep that knows no waking,” beneath the soil he loved so well, 
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and as the green grass grows above his mortal remains in the solemn 
silence of this beautiful spot, let me briefly recall some of the scenes 
of his eventful life. 


David Lewis Payne was born near Fairmount, Grant County, 
Indiana, December 30, 1836. He was the son of a farmer, and as 
farmers’ sons at that time, he did not enjoy the advantages of a 
liberal education. While yet a boy he had a thirst for knowledge. 
His intellect was keen, and the ambition which characterized his 
career in later years was not unobserved by those who knew him 
in his boyhood days. He was fond of books, and the family Bible 
and the pastor’s library were diligently read by young Payne long 
before he reached his majority. While his love of home and friends 
was strong, his enterprise and love of adventure were greater, and 
the tide of immigration which swept westward in 1858, brought him 
to the then territory of Kansas, and he became a citizen of Doniphan 
County. He was at once known for his activity and enterprise, 
and for the interest he manifested in ali the affairs of the territery. 
He was a free state Democrat, though as subsequent events in his 
career demonstrated, more of a patriot than partisan. Hence it 
was, when President Lincoln issued the first call for volunteers in 
1861, Payne was among the first to respond. He enlisted as a private 
in Company F, Fourth Kansas Regiment, afterwards consolidated 
with the Third and forming the Tenth, and served for the full term 
of three years. His company was attached to the army of the fron- 
tier. In the brilliant engagements of the Southwestern campaign 
he was conspicuous for his bravery, and was never wanting in his 
devotion to duty. On his return home in 1864, he was elected a 
member of the state legislature. The war was yet going on. The 
mighty forces of the rebellion were yet unchecked. Kansas was 
largely drained of her men and resources. The session was an im- 
portant one. Payne acted well his part in the duties of legislation. 
He espoused the cause of the soldiers in the field, and fought with 
determination and success, a proposition to grant bounties to future 
volunteers, which he regarded as an unjust discrimination against 
the soldiers who had endured for years, without hope or promise 
of reward, the dangers and hardships of the war. He declared in an 
eloquent speech that he was ready to re-enlist, without bounty, as 
soon as the legislature adjourned, and he promptly redeemed his 
promise. True to the generosity of his nature he re-enlisted as a 
private soldier in the place of a drafted man who had a large family 
to support. He was enrolled in Company D, Eighth U. S. Veteran 
Corps and becoming a member of the celebrated Hancock corps, 
followed its fortunes in the army of the Potomac ‘till the end of the 
war. 

It was during this period that I became intimately acquainted 
with Payne. I was able to be of some slight service to him and the 
comrades of his company, and he returned to me the noblest service 
which one man can do to another —the service of a pure, unselfish 
friendship, which lasted ’till the end of his life. I happen to know 
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that the great war secretary, Edwin M. Stanton, offered him a com- 
mission in the regular army, but so great was his attachment to his 
company that he declined the offer. In his letter of declination he 
said: ‘There are only a few Kansas boys here, and I wish to stay 
with them. All the loyal states will be represented at Richmond, 
and the highest favor you can do our Kansas company is to give us 
a place in the advance as we move on the last stronghold of the 
rebellion.”” This request was complied with, and it was the privi- 
lege of the gallant Payne to participate in the battles which ended 
in the fall of the Confederate capital, and the final surrender at 
Appomatox. With the instinct of a true soldier, though the war 
was over, he remained in the army ’till the term of his enlistment 
expired in March, 1866. In the following winter he was elected 
sargeant-at-arms of the Kansas legislature, and in the spring of 
1867 he was made postmaster at Fort Leavenworth. Soon after this 
an Indian outbreak occurred in western Kansas, and he was com- 
missioned by Governor Crawford, as captain of Company D, Eigh- 
teenth Kansas cavalry. Four months constituted the term of serv- 
ice. That dreadful disease, the cholera, raged during that time, and 
twenty-seven per cent of the regiment, including loss in battle, was 
swept away. Payne himself barely recovered from the severe at- 
tack. In this terrible ordeal his thought and care were for the men 
of his company. He was at once a commander and a nurse. He 
went everywhere among the sick and dying, took the several cases 
to his own tent, soothed with his own hands their dying hours, and 
paid from his private funds for the case of his men suffering from 
the contagion. On one occasion, after making a detail to care for 
the sick, he said: “I must have a few hours rest. Here is $10 each. 
These men cannot recover. Take good care of them. Pay strict 
attention to their wants and note all they say. If they have any 
word for friends at home, be sure and get the name and place and 
remember their last requests.” 


It is told of him that when ordered from the fort for active 
service, two men of Company D were left behind, hopelessly ill in 
tents outside the post. Payne visited them, and finding one suffering 
from lack of clothing, pulled off his own flannels and quietly placed 
them on the sick and dying soldier, remarking: ‘Cheer up, my 
boy. Don’t get discouraged. I hope to see you soon, and there will 
be oceans of fun ahead on the plains.” 


The year 1868 found him again in the field in command of 
Company D, Nineteenth Kansas Volunteer cavalry, called out to 
suppress another Indian outbreak. Three days after he received 
his authority from the governor, his company was full and ready 
for the field. The regiment went to Camp Supply and was atiached 
to the command of General Custer, and participated in the campaign 
against the Cheyennes in the western part of the Indian territory, 
and in the Panhandle of Texas. Custer pursued the hostile Indians 
for nearly forty days in the midst of a rigorous winter, rescued 
white prisoners, captured two of the principal chiefs, and brought 
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the savages back to subjection by the vigor of his campaign against 
them. Payne was always ready for the most daring service. Gen- 
eral Custer admired his bravery and called him “Old Ox Heart” as 
they gathered around the camp fire and recalled his generous quali- 
ties and heroic deeds. It was in this and other expeditions that he 
gathered extensive information about the Oklahoma country, and 
of the vast resources of that great expanse of the public domain. 
His keen observation was always at play, whether scouting in the 
enemy’s country or in the flash of the camp. 


In this campaign as in all others, he served out the full term 
of his enlistment and with it ended his military career in the serv- 
ice of the United States. It should be mentioned that in the fall 
of 1864 Payne commanded a company of Kansas militia at the battle 
of Westport, and there, as elsewhere, he was brave and true. It 
may be said also that his terms of service as a federal soldier ag- 
gregated five years and six months—a longer period than that of 
any other voiunteer. A communication from the War Department 
to him in regard to his military services concluded as follows: “It 
is proper to add that the records of this office show that you served 
as an enlisted man in Company F, Tenth Kansas Volunteers, from 
August 1861 to August 1864; in Company G, Eighth U. S. Volunteers, 
from March 1865 to March 1866; as Captain of Company D, Ejight- 
eenth Kansas Cavalry, from July, 1867 to November, 1867; and as 
Captain of Company H, Nineteenth Kansas Cavalry, from October, 


1868 to October, 1869.” 


While absent in the field, Payne’s deputy in the post office at 
Fort Leavenworth became a defaulter, and a new postmaster had 
been appointed. The bondsmen of Payne were held for the amount, 
but he sold his property and made the sum good to the last cent. 
This made him a poor man, but undaunted by adverse fortune he 
made his way to Sedgewick county then but sparsely settled, and 
located in the township which now bears his name. For a time he 
lived in a dugout, ten miles distant from any human habitation. 
exposed to extreme hardships, but always hopeful of the future, 
with unflagging faith in the destiny of Kansas, and with a courage 
which never faltered nor failed. The early settlers in Sedgewick 
county knew him well, and there are many who will honor his 
memory, as they recall how often he divided his last pound of flour; 
his last side of bacon with them in the winter of 1870-71. The 
first public religious service in Payne township was held at Payne’s 
ranch, and the first Sunday school established. He gave to the 
school a handsome library. 


In the fall of 1871, the people of Sedgewick county elected him 
to the legislature as a Democrat, though the county was largely 
Republican. ; 

Radical and loyal as he had been in the war, and having shown 
his mettle to the enemy in many a well fought field, he was liberal 
and magnanimous in time of peace. Hence it is not strange that he 
originated a bill providing for the removal of the disabilities of Con- 
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federate soldiers in this state. His argument in support of the 
measure was sound, patriotic and conclusive. Among other things 
he said: “Kansas was the most radical state during the war. She 
should now take a position as the most liberal and progressive, 
proving to the South that we cherish no animosities against her 
people.’”” The bill was passed. 


In 1872 Payne was nominated by his party for state senator, 
but the district was overwhelmingly Republican, and he was, of 
course, defeated: But he made a remarkable canvass, running largely 
ahead of his ticket. One township gave him every vote with the 
exception of three, and the township in which he lived gave him a 
solid vote of 366. After this he spent some time in New Mexico 
and Colorado in the service of the government and with his parents 
at his old home in Indiana. He was for a considerable period an 
officer of the U. S. House of Representatives, concluding his duties 
as assistant doorkeeper in the winter of 1879, soon after which he 
returned to Kansas. : 

As his military and civil experience was largely on the frontier, 
and his associations among the hardy pioneers of our civilization, 
it was but natural that he should become an enthusiastic advocate 
of the homestead principle, and that he should devote his energies 
to the march of empire into all parts of our public domain. His 
observations at Washington were valuable. There he obtained facts 
he could not otherwise have obtained. He became convinced that 
Oklahoma was a part of the public domain, and he at once addressed 
himself to the work of its settlement with all the ardor of his nature. 
The earnestness of his labors from the time he commenced the 
Oklahoma movement to the day of his death; the abuse heaped 


upon him by a subsidized press, arrogant military authorities, and — 


by dishonest public officials and the constant misrepresentation of 
all the points of the controversy, are known to you, to the people of 
Kansas, and are rapidly becoming known to the people of the United 
States. Standing at the grave of this wonderful man, I declare to 
you, my fellow citizens, that his views of the policy that ought to 
prevail in connection with the disposition of the public lands, and 
of the rights which should without controversy be accorded to the 
hardy pioneers in Oklahoma and elsewhere, possessed all the ele- 
ments of comprehensive statesmanship. He saw, as we see, that 
civilization is better than barbarism and that the puny contrivances 
of speculating senators and dishonest officials are only temporary 
obstacles in the path of American progress. In settling Oklahoma 
it was not the desire of David L. Payne, nor is it the desire of a 
single one of the 5,000 colonists now organized for the movement, 
to infringe upon the rights, in person or property, of the Indian 
tribes, nor of any member of the same. He attempted to go to that 
country, as some of you seek to go, to engage in the work of home 
building; and to plant deep and strong the germs of another great 
commonwealth in the American galaxy. 


Payne sought to do a work which should endear his memory to 
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all good men. He was the Daniel Boone of Oklahoma, and those 
who are now following in his footsteps are not unlike the men who 
invaded Kentucky, Illinois, Missouri, lowa, and Kansas, as the waves 
of civilization swept onward to the west. 


Fellow citizens, every new home founded in Oklahoma — every 
new home founded anywhere in America, will add to the life and 
strength of the nation. -The future of this country — the future of 
its government, depend upon the freedom, the safety and the per- 
petuity of the American home. Payne knew this, you know this, I 
know this, and the government of the United States ought to know 
this and act upon it, in all the details of its administration. 


But you may tell me that I speak highly of the virtues of Captain 
Payne, while I forget his faults. This I freely admit. He was not 
a perfect man. But he was generous to a fault, and his high sense 
of justice was a conspicuous trait in his character. If his language 
was sometimes plain, and if in his acts and purposes he was always 
frank in the extreme, it was because he hated hypocrisy 1n all its 
forms. Certain I am that his faults were not of his heart and that 
he would not willingly inflict an injury on one of the humblest of 
his fellow men. Let his critics remember that no man is wholly 
right in conduct or opinion, and that he who professes the most is 
not always free from wrong. Perfection is not yet one of the most 
prominent attributes of human nature. So it may be said of Payne 
as the Southern poet wrote of the Georgia volunteer: 


“He sleeps — what need to question now, 
If he were wrong or right? 

He knows ’ere this, whose cause is just, 
In God, the Father’s sight. 


He wields no warlike weapons now, 
Returns no foeman’s thrust. 

Who but a coward would revile 
An honest soldier’s dust?” 


Fellow citizens, Oklahoma will be settled. As certain as the 
seasons come and go, and the grass grows and the flowers bloom on 
the grave of this intrepid soldier of the Republic and of civilization, 
his views and predictions will be realized. The conspiracy of un- 
faithful senators to devote the future of Oklahoma to purposes of 
speculation, will miserably fail. Statesmenship and official integ- 
rity will take the place of greed and duplicity, and ’ere long un- 
numbered thousands of American homes will dot the hills and valleys 
of that fair land. Then all will understand and acknowledge that it 
never has been and never will be a crime to establish, on any por- 


tion of the public domain, the castles of liberty — the institution of 


a Christian civilization — the homes of a free people. 
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PART TWO 


_ THE KANSAS OKLAHOMA COLONY 


By JOHN HOLZAPFEL 


AVING been requested to write something to be deposited in 

the archives of the ’89ers Society and owing to the fact that 
some of the members of the Kansas Oklahoma Colony contributed 
somewhat to the early upbuilding of Oklahoma City, I think it may 
be of interest to give some of my recollections of its doings. 

In the fall of 1888, prior to the opening of old Oklahoma to 
white settlement, which we all know occurred in April 1889, a few 
men met at the real estate office of Walker & Holzapfel, in Colony, 
a small town, in Anderson County, Kansas, to discuss the advisability 


- of forming a company for the purpose of working together to study 


the situation and gain all the knowledge possible in regard to the 
new country and the laws that would govern the opening of the 
same. 


As the subject was of much interest to the people of Kansas 
and it became known that we were organizing such a company, a 
great many men from nearby towns; such as Garnett, Burlington, 
and Paola, requested to be permitted to join and the result was the 
Oklahoma Colony was organized with about fifty members. It was 
a joint stock partnership affair. Certificates of stock were issued of 
which the following is a copy. 


No. 3. Shares $100.00 
This is to certify that 
John Holzapfel 
Is the owner of one share of the capital stock of the 
OKLAHOMA COLONY 
upon which he has paid Ten ($10) Dollars. 


In Witness Whereof the President and Secretary have 
hereunto subscribed their names at Colony, Kansas, this 5th 
day of November, 1888. 


John Holzapfel, H. A. Miller, 
Secretary. President. 


For the purpose of gaining first hand information, a party of 
three, composed of C. P. Walker, and James McCartney of Colony, 
and John W. Beard of Burlington were sent to make an inspection 
of the lands and select a favorable location for a townsite. 


They went to Arkansas City by rail and then drove by team 
along the Santa Fe Railroad to Oklahoma Station. 
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They reported Oklahoma Station, on the North Canadian river, 
the ideal spot. They found there a beautiful stream of swift run- 
ning clear water and the valley a very rich sandy loam soil covered 
with bluestem grass as high as a man’s head. 


Instead of going out and staking lots with the crowd, as we 
should have done, we spent the valuable time in holding this elec- 
tion. I can now recall only a few of the names chosen to office, 
but James Murray was elected Mayor, C. P. Walker, City Clerk, 
and John Holzapfel, Police Judge. 


During the afternoon, Mr. Sidney Clarke and General Weaver, 
representing the Seminole Town Company, which had taken pos- 
session of the most of Main Street lots, came to our headquarters 
to protest against holding the election, but they had no success in 
stopping it. 

During the afternoon a few of our men put up the small tents 
in different parts of town to hold as many lots as possible, but as 
the lots and streets had not yet been surveyed a great many were 
later found to be on streets, alleys, or on contested ground. 


Tuesday morning the 23rd the crowds had grown to such num- 
bers there was much confusion. The professional agitators were 
in their glory, haranguing the crowds, asking for a new deal. Those 
who. had failed to get lots wanted another chance and so on, until 
the middle of the afternoon it was chaos, then a big mass meeting 
was agreed upon and held in front of our headquarters tent. 


At this meeting it was agreed to reorganize the surveyors from 
the several different groups into one body under the supervision of 
Mr. Harrison and have them go on with the work and complete the 
survey and a committee of fourteen was chosen to adjust the con- 
test, of which there were a great many. As each one of this com- 
mittee was nominated he was requested to get up onto a wagon for 
the inspection of the crowd and state from what state he came and 
some were asked under what name he went by there. He was 
either approved or howled down, just as the crowd felt about him. 
The result was there were ten states represented in this committee 
of fourteen, and they happened to choose a set of very level-headed 
men. The Colony crowd had two on this board, J. B. Wheeler and 
Martin H. Wood. 


After electing a President, Secretary and Treasurer and se- 
curing four pieces of lumber 2x4 about 14 feet long this citizens’ 
committee started in at the east end of Reno Street on the north 
side. They would stop at each lot, form an inclosure with the four 
timbers held up by some of the men, the committee would then 
stand inside and question the claimant and examine his witnesses 
and award the lot to the man entitled to it, collect $1.00 from him 
and issue him a certificate for the same. This one dollar was to 
pay for the expense of surveying and adjusting. They would de- 
cide by majority vote to whom the lot would go. This pen arrange- 
ment was made so as to give the committee room to breathe and 
do work, for the crowds following were very great. Later a mili- 
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tary detail was furnished by General Merritt and four soldiers with 
drawn bayonets kept back the crowds. 


There were but few contested lots on Reno, California, and 
Grand Avenues. Grand Avenue was named Clarke Street under 
the Seminole plat, and located about 50 feet farther north than it 
is now. 

After the surveyors had crossed to the north of Grand Avenue 
there was a sharp conflict with the survey made by Mr. Chamberlain 
for the Seminole Townsite Company, for their plat was different 
from the Citizens’ plat and the lines were run on a different angle. 


Near the depot they found a Mr. Radabaugh, who was keeping 
a small ‘hotel’? (and operating the post office). When Mr. R. 
learned what our men were after, he took them to a point from 
which a good view of the surrounding landscape could be had and 
pointing in all directions, he confidentially told them that in the 
near future all that land as far as the eye could reach, would be 
covered by a great city. The man appearing otherwise to be ra- 
tional, it was decided he was perfectly harmless. 


Soon as the bill, which had been pending before Congress for 
a long time, was finally passed and the proclamation setting the 
date for the opening, was issued by the President, giving thirty 
days notice, the Company got busy making arrangements for the 
big race. 

Two large sized tents and about thirty smaller ones were bought 
and a good supply of provisions laid in. 

Arrangements were made with the liveryman, Mr. D. M. Phillips, 
for us to ship his whole.livery outfit to the border of Oklahoma. 
to use in making the “run.” 

Mr. J. L. Barnes, Division Supt. of the A. T. & S. F. R. R. of 
Chanute, Kansas, being a member of our organization, we were 
enabled to make favorable arrangements for transportation. We 
chartered two freight cars and a passenger coach for the trip. 

On Thursday, four days before the opening, the cars were 
loaded with horses, vehicles and camp outfit. 

When the time came, early the next morning, to entrain, we 
found that a number of our party had gotten “cold feet,” but about 
thirty-five were on hand and ready. 

Very early on Friday morning, before daylight, we were at- 
tached to the regular passenger train, freight cars and all and on 
our way to the promised land. The crowd being congenial, the 
trip through Kansas and northern Oklahoma was very enjoyable, 
even hilarious. 

After leaving Arkansas City our train passed thousands of 
boomers, driving through the Cherokee Strip, on the way to the 
north line of the lands to be opened. They were traveling along 
in all kinds of vehicles and some even on foot. A good many whole 
families, with their babies, household goods, live stock and all. 
They were going to new homes to stay, there was no doubt about 
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it. All had high hopes and anticipations. It was a jolly good na- 
tured caravan of red-blooded Americans, the salt of the earth, and 
they were going to a new land, ‘“‘a land that floweth with milk and 
honey.” 


At Guthrie, the designated temporary Capital, there was an 
immense throng of ‘“Sooners’”’ on the townsite, as we passed through. 


At Oklahoma Station very few people were in sight except 
soldiers. I stepped off the train as it stopped there a few minutes, 
to gaze around and a little lieutenant stepped up, tapped me on 
the shoulder and requested me to hop back on again. I complied 
with the request. 


At Purcell, in the Chickasaw Nation, our cars were switched 
off and after unloading them, we were invited by the Rev. James 
Murray, one of our Company, who was Superintendent of Missions 
of the M. E. Church for the Indian Territory, to proceed to a new 
church building just recently completed, under his supervision, 
where we camped for the night. 

On Saturday morning we loaded up our outfit and started to 
drive up the south side of the South Canadian River. After a drive 
of a few hours through a beautiful farming country we went into 
_ camp for the night. Next day being Sunday, the day before the 
opening, we moved to a place known as Barrows crossing, which 
was supposed to be the nearest river crossing to Oklahoma Station. 
our objective point. 

It is about thirteen miles southwest of Gitshonss City. A little 
later a part of our crowd was told of another crossing, a little further 
up and known as Jenkins ford and they made the run from that 
point. 

Arriving at the crossing, we found a goodly number of people 
already collected there and apparently much excitement, which was 
industriously being fanned into flame by an old Irishman named 
Greeley. He claimed that many persons had been seen crossing 
the river, before time, thereby gaining an advantage over the rest 
of us, who were complying with the law. He was circulating a 
petition or statement of the facts, to be sent to the commanding 
officer of the Army. ‘A number of our party signed the paper and 
were duly indignant over the outrage. After Mr. Greeley had a 
number of names signed, he prevailed on a grown son to mount a 
horse, cross the river and start towards Oklahoma Station to deliver 
the protest to the army officer. 

We saw nothing more of the young Mr. Greeley, until several 
days afterwards, when we discovered that he and all his friends had 
succeeded in securing the best of claims and later the township he 
located in was named after him. 

On account of recent heavy rains, the South Canadian river was 
running a big volume of water and some fears were expressed of 
accidents in the stampede which would take place when the signal 
was given, but as the importance of caution was understood by all, 
there were but few mishaps. 
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Most of our party arrived at Oklahoma station at about 1:15 
o’clock. We had with us a surveyor, a very fine engineer, named 
Jas. H. Harrison, from LaCygne, Kas., a cousin of President Harrison. 
He was immediately taken, with his instruments, to what is now 
Military Addition, to commence platting the townsite, but after 
working there a while he was notified by the soldiers that the 160 
acres had been the day before reserved for military purposes, by 
proclamation of the President. We, being out of reach of railroads 
and telegraph, had not heard of it. 


Mr. Harrison and his party then crossed the Santa Fe tracks 
and commenced surveying on the original townsite at Reno Avenue. 


We pitched our big headquarters tent where the city jail is now 
located and about 3:00 o’clock opened a voting booth to elect a-set 
of city officers. Everybody was invited to vote and nearly every 
one took advantage of the opportunity, and voted, except the mem- 
hers of a rival Town Company, Only one ticket was in the field and 
it was made up of the Colony Crowd, as we were then beginning 
to be known. The whole ticket carried by a big majority. 


People had already settled on the lots along the Seminole 
survey and they refused to be moved or shifted. The excitement 
ran high and serious trouble seemed to be unavoidable. Finally 
recourse was had to the usual mode of settling disputes in this 
western country, a mass meeting was called, another committee 
chosen to compromise the differences. 

This committee worked out the details of uniting the conflicting 
plats, making a jog in the streets crossing Grand Avenue and 
dividing the ground between the alleys back of Main Street and 


Grand Avenue into lots facing east and west with a vacant court in. 


the center of each block to be owned by the city. The City Jail 
is now built on one of these courts. 


The committee made its report to another mass meeting that 
evening with some other recommendations, the same was adopted 
and after singing the doxology the crowd dispersed. 


The Seminole town plat located Grand Avenue fifty feet She 
north than it is now and named it Clarke Street. 


While all this was taking place north of Reno Avenue, another 
organization was platting South Oklahoma City, to take care of a 
part of the overflow. 


Sunday the 28th was a fairly quiet day, considering the cir- 
cumstances. The M. E.’s and M. E. South held union services at what 
is now 111 & 113 West Third Street, conducted by Rev. James 
Murray and Mr. W. P. Shaw, the latter a man about seven feet tall 
from Missouri, who staked these lots for church purposes, put up 
a pole on them with a white flag on it. The first church built by 
the M. E. South people was erected on this site. 

Rev. Charles Hembree, a minister of the Presbyterian church, 


preached to a large assembly of men congregated at the corner of 
Main and Broadway. 
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The men elected to City Offices at the election held on the day 
of the opening, not caring to hold the same, joined in with a citi- 
zens’ committee to call a new election and a new set was chosen. 


In a few days, after matters had quieted somewhat and a sem- 
blance of order established, a meeting of our company was held and 
it was found that about. half of our individual members were holding 
lots. The remainder were located in streets, alleys, or on contested 
grounds. The lots were appraised and the holders had the privilege 
to pay the amount of the appraisement into the treasury and keep 
the lot or turn it into the company. The lots were then sold with 
the other accoutrements of the company, a dividend declared and 
paid and the organization disbanded. 


Most of the men returned to their homes, as they decided that 
they had come just for the “outing.” They had had a good time 
. and made expenses and a little more. 


Among those who remained to become useful citizens, I will 
mention the following of our organization: 


James B. Wheeler, who later donated to the City the Park 
bearing his name. Also John and Eugene Wallace from Michigan 
and Robert Kincaid of Mound City, Kansas, a banker and railroad 
builder. These four men organized and operated The Bank of 
Oklahoma City and built the building wherein The Farmers Na- 
tional Bank is now located, on the corner of Grand Avenue and 
Robinson Streets. 


Dr. Delos Walker, who practiced medicine here for over twenty 
years. Dr. Walker helped organize the first public school and be- 
came the first president of the school board of this city, and also 
president of the Board of Health for a number of years. He built 
a fine residence on Reno Avenue. 


C. P. Walker, a brother of Dr. Walker, who did much in the 
early shaping of the life of our city and was later appointed by the 
President allotting agent for the Sac and Fox Indians. Mr. Walker 
has been connected with the Southwest Telephone Company (The 
old Pioneer Co. now the “Southwestern Bell’) ever since it or- 
ganized in a small way at Perry, Oklahoma, years ago. 


D. M. Phillips, who established the O. K. Bus & Baggage Com- 
pany and is now operating the Phillips O. K. Cab Company on 
West Reno Avenue. 


Robert A. Davis, who was for a number of years in the Insurance 
business, established the Insurance Agency now conducted by Over- 
holser & Avey. 


James H. McCartney, city councilman one term, was appointed 
by President Cleveland, Chairman of the Board of Trustees to finish 
' up the deeding of city lots in Oklahoma County for the Government. 
Mr. McCartney, in partnership with John Holzapfel, built one 


of first brick buildings on Grand Avenue, the Canadian Block at 
117 & 119 Grand Avenue. 
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Of the ten members of the Kansas Oklahoma Colony, who cast 
their lot with Oklahoma City and remained to help, although in a 
small way, to make it a great metropolis, three are still living on 
this thirty-fourth anniversary of the opening. They are C. P. Walker, 
Dan M. Phillips, and John Holzapfel, the other seven have ‘gone 
west.” 

April 22nd, 1923. 


“THE PROMISED LAND’’* 


By JOSEPH C. CHRISNEY 


AM FTER reading in the Kansas City Times and other papers about 
Oklahoma, ‘“‘The Promised Land,” for many months, and needing 
change of climate and a rest, I came to Wichita, Kansas, in the 


a Viscrsig, 


year 1885. 

I visited with friends there and drove with them in a covered 
wagon to Comanche County, Kansas. From there I went with a 
friend and staked a claim in Ford County. It was 200 feet to water. 
I started a well and got down four feet when a party came along 
and wanted to buy my rights to the claim, or rather pay me for what 
I had done. I had not filed on the land. He said he had left a mule 
and saddle back in Sumner County. The mule was sick and he 
did not expect it to live, but he would give me an order for the mule, 
dead or alive, and the saddle, for the claim. 

As I had really started to go to Oklahoma, I was glad to make 
the trade and left at once for Arkansas City, Kansas. I sold the 
order to my friend for $15. He found a first-class saddle and a very 
live mule. 

I started south from Arkansas City in a stage coach and got as 
far as the Indian Agency at Ponca City station. I was there only 
a day or two and then returned to Arkansas City and left at once, 
for my home at Chrisney, in southern Indiana. 

I came west again in 1888 and stopped at Winfield, Kansas. On 
this trip, I was determined to see more of the ‘‘Promised Land.” 

Before leaving my home in Indiana, I had promised my friends 
to keep them posted as to what I saw and learned about Oklahoma, 
therefore, I wrote letters to the Chrisney Sun. I will refer briefly, 
from time to time, to parts of my letters. 

From Winfield, I wrote at the depot and said it was nearing 
train-time and would soon be on my way to the great Oklahoma 
country. 

I felt sadly disappointed as some Indiana friends had promised 
to make the trip with me in a wagon, have a tent, camp out, fish 
and hunt. 


*Letters published in the Chrisney Sun, Chrisney, Ind., 1885 to 1889, 
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At three o’clock Thursday morning, May 10, 1888, the brakeman 
called out, “Oklahoma.” We gathered our grips and parcels together, 
and with a feeling of anxiety, we stepped off of the train. There, in 
his office, sat the night telegraph operator; a pleasant waiting room 
is lighted, where we content ourselves for the time being. The night 
is pitch-dark and quietness reigns supreme, save now and then, the 
rooster’s warning that morning is approaching. I heard the frogs 
singing their notes clear and distinct. I did not know if-there was 
a town here or not. Dawn of day is fast approaching and soon, 
for the first time, I will behold Oklahoma, a country that is talked 
of more and is better advertised, than any other country, ever was. 


“Oklahoma Station, I. T., May 11, 1888. 


“When the day dawned yesterday morning I walked out of the 
depot and stood amazed, viewing the beautiful prairie, covered with 
fine grasses, which is knee-high, and the sweet flowers. It was 
indeed ‘Oklahoma, the Promised Land.’ The town was only a small 
station, with railroad depot, post office, two small frame hotels, a 
few residences for employees of the railroad and freighters (men 
who haul freight from the railroad to the Indian Reservations). 


“An agent for the Quartermaster of the regular army, is sta- 
tioned here. There are no stores here, nor at any point between 
Arkansas City, Kans., and Purcell, I. T. The Government will not 
permit stores in Oklahoma proper. There are stores at the Indian 
Agencies. 


‘““As my eyes wandered about for sometime, an army officer hove 
in sight. I made his acquaintance and he invited me to call on him 
when I got to Fort Reno, thirty-five miles west of here. He assured 
me that I would not be molested. I saw old-time Indian bucks and 
their squaws ‘in blankets, and cowboys, from away-off ranches, with 
revolvers in their belts. 

“These revolvers may look alright to some people, but to me 
they look cross and not a bit sociable. Although a ‘tenderfoot,’ I 
am treated kindly by all. 

“This place is situated about two miles north of the North Fork 
of the Canadian river, at the foot of an elevation or slope. Contigu- 
ous to the river is a bottom about one-half mile wide, which over- 
flows; the second bottom is ten or fifteen feet higher and about one 
and one-half miles wide. This is immediately south of the town. 
The river curves there, in the form of an elbow. It is only about one 
and one-half miles west to the river, and to the east, about one 
mile. I never saw finer bottom land anywhere. To the north, there 
is a gentle slope upwards, about seventy-five feet, then there is a 
level plain for about three miles, then sloped gradually, to Deep 
Fork. 

“This is a grand, natural townsite, with beautiful country sur- 
rounding it. The river on the south would afford abundance of 
water; the second bottom for the town proper and the elevation for 
residences, colleges and the Capitol buildings. I never saw a prettier 
country, nor a prettier townsite. 
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“This point is within five miles from the center of the whole 
Indian Territory, north and south, and within ten miles of the center, 
east and west. 

“The soil is a black sandy loam, about four feet deep on uplands 
and twenty feet deep in the bottoms. Water is plentiful in dug 
wells. : 
“The Santa Fe Railway Company built a line across this Terri- 
tory last year, from Arkansas City, Kansas, to Gainesville, Texas, 
passing through nearly the center of what is known as ‘Oklahoma 
Proper.’ It is said, two other railroads will build through here soon. 

“Mr. S. H. Radebaugh, postmaster and hotel landlord, is a very 
generous and kind-hearted man. He takes great interest in showing 
me the surrounding country, from a seat in his buggy. It will be 
impossible for me to write up this country as it should be. ‘Human 
tongue cannot tell, nor pen portray’ the grandeur of this ‘Garden of 
Eden.’ f 

“The face of the Territory is varied, changing from sandy plains, 
treeless prairies and mountains in the west, to level and rolling 
prairies and well timbered regions, in the east. The whole country 
is a gentle slope from the foothills of the Rocky Mountains to the 
southeast. Most:of the rivers and streams run thet way. In the 
middle and eastern portion, there are broad and fertile valleys on 
each side of the rivers. 

“TI leave in the morning for Fort Reno, thirty-five miles west of 
here. 

“A Texas ranger, who has been water-bound on the south side 
of the river for several days, asked me to go with him, in his hack, 


to Ft. Reno, where he can cross the river on a bridge. We will walk 


across the river on a railroad bridge. I will finish this letter on the 
road tomorrow.”’ 
Saturday Noon 


“We got on the wrong road and are now camped on the north 
bank of the South Canadian river, at a point opposite Silver City, 
a town in the Chickasaw Indian Nation. We came up on the divide 
between the two Canadian rivers. The rivers are about fifteen miles 
apart. There is some very fine land between the two. 

“The North Canadian is a nice stream, with high banks and 
only about fifty yards wide. The South Canadian is like the 
Arkansas river, nearly one mile wide in places and has scarcely any 
banks. This is a very treacherous stream. It has so much quicksand. 
A herd of cattle got stuck in the mud and sand just before we got 
here. One old cow got stuck for good. 

“The North Canadian is far the more desirable stream on which 
to live. 

“Coming along the divide, as we did this morning, grand natural 
sceneries presented themselves, to our vision. We came through a 
dense forest, in a bottom near the South Canadian. There was such 
timber as cottonwood, scrub or jack oak, Burr oak, walnut, hack- 
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berry, pecan, persimmon, coffeebean, elm, locust and ete. I saw 
some trees that were four feet through, but soft timber, not like 
the timber in southern Indiana. 


“Before leaving this morning, I had the hotel people put up 
dinner for two, thinking there was only two to go, and that we 
would reach Ft. Reno by supper time, but another tramp wanted to 
go with us, a barber, by the way. 


“As we have come seventeen miles out of our way, we cannot 
reach Ft. Reno tonight. 


“Imagine our surprise in finding dinner for six, thus making 
supper an assured fact. But if we don’t reach the Fort, or meet 
some generous-hearted fellow, we will do away with the breakfast 
meal in the morning. We hear heavy cannonading up toward the 
Fort where there are 400 soldiers. A great many ‘Prairie Schooners’ 
(emigrant wagons) can be seen wending their way still farther 
westward. All nature smiles on the poor emigrant as he moves 
slowly toward the setting sun. I guess the verdure of the earth will 
serve as our bed tonight, while the starlit heavens will be our cov- 
ering. I am feeling splendid. I am sorry I cannot travel one or 
two months this way. I have seen no daily papers for several days, 
I presume there is the usual amount of fires, cyclones, murders, etc. 
We now pack our ‘grub box’ and move on.” 


Oklahoma Station, I. T., May 15, 1888 


“We did not reach Reno the day we camped on the South 
Canadian river. We camped with a huckster and nine emigrant 
wagons, on a creek eight miles from the Fort. The huckster had 
eggs and butter, we supplied ourselves and lived high. We had 
black coffee, eggs, butter, bacon, and bread. I never enjoyed meals 
better than those I ate in camp on the road. 


“We got to Fort Reno about noon Sunday. The Fert is situated 
on a peak with beautiful valleys all around it. There are several 
good buildings, dwellings for officers, hotels, and a large store build- 
_ing> The soldiers are great gamblers. They were building a 
gambling shed the Sunday we were there. Sentinels are always on 
duty. One sentinel was on duty watching a hay stack, Sunday night, 
where we were camped. He called out the time every half hour, 
and said ‘all is well.’ His racket kept us awake most of the night. 

*“Wionday morning, the Texas man, Mr. William Maxwell, left 
for Caldwell, Kansas. The barber and myself stopped at Darlington 
“Indian Agency, two miles north of the Fort. The Cheyenne and 
Arapahoe Indians are fed at this agency. The day we were there 
was ‘beef day.’ Early in the day squaws came walking into the 
commissary. The men are too lazy to go after anything. The beeves 
are killed and the meat is thrown in a big pile on a floor in a room. 
The women have tickets that have been issued to them, allowing 
each family proportionate amounts. They scramble up to the office 
window like hogs in a slop trough. When the beef is handed to 
them, they throw it across their shoulders and start home. Some 
of the Indians are furnished nice frame dwellings. but instead of 
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living in them they live in their wigwams or teepees and put their 
ponies in the houses. We visited some of them in their wigwams 
and found things in a horrible mess. Animals live cleaner and in 
better condition. 


“The Government has Indian scouts to scour the Oklahoma 
country for intruders. I have not seen any of them, in fact, I am 
not-tunting for 2 scout. The gardens at Fort Reno and at Darlington 
are very nice. The barber, Pete Lewis, gave me a shave, and we 
parted at Darlington, he stayed there and I came on to this place 
in a Government ambulance. We came down on the north side of 
the North Canadian. There is some very fine country on both sides 
of this stream. On our way here we came through a timbered 
tract of land named ‘Council Grove’ by Payne, the leader of the 
boomers. The men who tried to settle in here a few years ago, 
known as ‘boomers,’ are, a great many of them, in destitute circum- 


Consress does not open up this grand and glorious country, they 
will open it by force. There is fun ahead. The cattlemen and 
Indians have men in Washington to defeat the Springer Bill. The 
cattle companies have been refused the renewal of leases, which is 
encouraging to the settlers. Two hundred thousand head of cattle 
are being brought from Texas to this Territory to be pastured. They 


are put in the neutral strip north of here. 


“While sitting on the bank of a small creek not long since, in 
meditation on the past, and contemplating for the future, a buck 
Indian came up to me, leading two ponies. At first I was slightly 
alarmed, but on gaining my composure, I beckoned him to a seat 
beside me, and offered him a drink of water from our water keg. 
He drank and sat down, and after eyeing me for a few minutes 
cautiously, he left me alone. There is considerable fish in the streams 
and game in the forests. Bear, deer, coyotes, wolves, ducks, turkey, 
prairie chickens, etc. 


“June 9, 1888: As I sat here at the foot of a cottonwood tree, 


within ten feet of the waters of the great Arkansas river, on this. 


beautiful Saturday evening, I let my gaze wander up and down the 
river. The entrancing beauty of the scene held me spell bound, as 
it were, ’till at length realizing that I was selfish in my enjoyment, 
I arouse myself, procure pencil and paper, and prepare to share my 
enjoyment with the Sun readers. If I was possessed of an artistic 
mind, I might picture out the grandeur of this lovely retreat, but 
it is impossible for me to portray the splendor as I view it. The 
sun is slowly descending toward the western horizon, while over 
the shimmering river, his gentle rays illuminate a mighty forest, 
wherein many colors, soft and beautiful, are to be seen. I must 
content myself with viewing the great forest from this side as I 
cannot cross over. The forest is on a gentle slope, covering an area 
of about four by seven miles. There are numerous small islands 
in the river, covered with timber. In the sand along the shore, I 
can see tracks of bears, panthers, wild cats, wolves, deer, turkey, 
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and other things. I expect to return home shortly, but I am deter- 
mined to come back to this country when it is opened for settlement. 


“On April 1, 1889, I left my Indiana home to be at the opening 
of the Oklahoma country. My first stop was Wichita, Kansas. In 
writing from there I said we had passed many wagons going to 
Oklahoma, painted on their covers, ‘Oklahoma or Bust.’ They will, 
likely, a great many of them come back in a few months with the 
following painted on the other side, ‘Oklahoma and Busted — going 
back to wife’s people.’ 


“We left Wichita on April 5 for Purcell. On the way we saw 
several flocks of prairie chickens and wild turkeys. We also saw a 
fine lot of deer. Cowboys shot at the deer from the car window. 
I said, ‘Guthrie, the eastern land office, is being boomed. The rail- 
road company is building a large depot there. A great many are 
booming Guthrie for the Capital. Oklahoma City is situated in a 
far better country than Guthrie. Soldiers are stationed at Guthrie 
and Oklahoma Ciiy, and walk up and down on the platforms when 
the trains arrive and say: ‘‘All persons stopping off will be arrested.” 
When the trains start, they call out, ‘‘All Boomers aboard.” I got 
off at Oklahoma City and got on again. There seems to be enough 
people on hand to take up all the good claims. 


“Purcell is located on a high point overlooking Oklahoma proper. 
There are many fine stores and other businesses in Purcell. 


“A great many people live in wagons, tents, and holes in the 
side of the hills. Everybody has a hotel. The hotels are crowded; 
nevertheless the rates are reasonable. The livery stable men will 
reap a harvest from the use of their stock on the day Oklahoma 
opens. Every saddle horse will be in use, and in many instances 
$25 will be paid for the use of a horse that day. Gambling is going 
on in broad day light on the streets. Business is brisk and everything 
lively, but there is no excitement. A wagon passed through Wichita 
not long ago, bound for Oklahoma, which bore the following in- 
scription: ‘Chintz buged in Illinoy, sic-loaned in Nebrasky, white 
caped in Missoury, prohibited in Kansas, OKLAHOMA OR BUST.’ 
Before I write for the Sun again, I shall have experienced some- 
thing that I have never as yet experienced, nor has anyone else.” 


Oklahoma City, I. T., April 23, 1889 


“The much talked of Oklahoma country was formerly opened 
yesterday precisely at noon. I think nearly thirty thousand people 
are now within the borders of the ‘Promised Land.’ This city has 
already a population of between three and four thousand people. 
Guthrie has seven to ten thousand. Guthrie has the boom, it seems, 
but I feel sure that this place will be the best town in time. The 
country surrounding is far better than around Guthrie. The two 
cities have town officers. They were elected a few hours after the 
country opened. The trains were taxed to their utmost capacity, 
some trains having twenty cars. The claims were nearly all taken 
up before the trains arrived. The claims and towns were settled up 
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as if by magic. The people apparently came out of the ground. All 
along the line people were in wagons, on horses, and on foot, ready 
to cross to the ‘Beautiful Land.’ Soldiers were stationed on the 
_line of Oklahoma to keep back the impatient settler. Everyone 
seemed so anxious to be turned loose. The signal for starting was 
a salute fired by the soldiers, and then such racing was never seen. 
After the trains got into Oklahoma, they would slow up so as to let 
parties jump off. Several would jump at a time with their bundles, 
some turning somersaults. A great many had revolvers, guns, 
spades, axes, and so on. Surveyors had their instruments ready to 
jump off before the trains would stop after whistling for a station, 
and by the time the train was at a stand still they would be at work. 


“Tents and small houses cover the town site. Papers are being 
sold on the streets. Preaching has been announced for next Sunday. 
Hundreds of soldiers are stationed here in barracks in the northeast 
part of the townsite with Captain Stiles in charge. No whiskey is 
allowed sold here. Plenty of water from a dug well. One pump 
here in the center of town never stops from 5:00 A. M. until 10:00 
P. M. There is considerable timber along the river. Several men 
have been reported killed. I can not say how many. I have not 
had time to read the dailies. One man is lying in a box car tonight 
with congestion of some kind. Thousands are lying out on the 
prairies tonight. I have stored away thirty-four persons tonight in 
a small house at that. Some on beds, some on cots, and some on 
the floor. Some are without covering. I am engaged for the time 
being in a small hotel. I bought several cots at Purcell and brought 
them with me on the first train that came up. Our friend, the 
doctor, only stayed twenty-four hours, he would have gone out 
sooner, but missed the first train. A new railroad is to be built 
from Fort Smith, Arkansas, through here to Fort Reno this summer. 
Several other roads are projected. Water works and street car lines 
are already talked of. Some people are pleased and happy — 
thousands are disappointed. 

“The Oklahoma Times, published by Scott & Scott, volume one, 
number one, was published and placed on sale yesterday. In start- 
ing it says: ‘The Oklahoma Times, the first newspaper issued in 
the chief city and future capital of Oklahoma.’ Also says: ‘The 
first need of a live, wide-awake and progressive city is a live, wide- 
awake and progressive newspaper. Such a city Oklahoma City will 
assuredly be, and such a newspaper the Oklahoma Times certainly 
expects to be. The Times confidently believes that this is going to be 
the city of the Territory, and it is here to exert its entire influence 
to make it so. Oklahoma City, beautiful for situation and altogether 
lovely. Bound to be the chief commercial city and the capital of 
the Territory and state of Oklahoma.’ It mentions the fact that the 
boomers are boomers no longer, but citizens. They have done a 
good work, and they deserve and have their reward. The cattle 
barons moved out as the settlers came in. (Note: I have a copy of 
the Times as a souvenir of the great opening day and I am very 
proud of it.) 
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Oklahoma City, I. T., May 8, 1889 


“The ‘Promised Land’ is now filled to overflowing with hardy 
settlers. A great many people came and went in a very short space 
of time. We have some very windy days; the sand and dust fills 
the air. There not being much spare water and very few bathing 
accommodations, we cannot keep clean. 


“The settlers are. already planting crops. Claims of 160 acres 
are already held at $1,000. Town iots $25 to $1000. The town com- 
panies have settled matters amicably and lots can now be bought 
and sold. The title embraces simply a certificate as to how a party 
acquired the right to the lot he is about to sell and a relinquishment 
to the same. We have about 1,000 buildings erected in this city to 
date. Majority of them are small. All kinds of businesses are 
represented here, garden vegetables being shipped in. Captain 
W. L. Couch is the first Mayor. Mayor and complete set of city 
officers elected. Several parties have been killed by lightning near 
here. A young lady was killed by lightning a few Gays ago at 
Frisco, fifteen miles west of here.” 

In a letter of June 5, 1889, I said the religious denominations 
had bought lots and are building churches. The principal streets 
have been graded. Otto V. Lee, of Chrisney, Indiana, has accepted 
a position in the post office. 


In a letter to the Chrisney Sun dated July 9, 1889, written in 
camp, I said three Nebraska parties and myself were on a wagon 
trip to the new towns west of Oklahoma City. The farms are being 
fenced and we have to follow the section lines and not the old wagon 
trails. The new roads were very rough in many places. I told of 
the Fourth of July celebration in a grove northeast of Oklahoma 
City, that ended with a terrible accident. About 3:00 P. M., the 
amphitheatre near the race track, gave way, precipitating nearly 
three thousand people to the ground. One small child was killed 
instantly and over 100 more persons were injured, twenty or thirty 


perhaps seriously. When I left Oklahoma City none had died of. 


their injuries, but it was expected that several would die. None 
of the Indiana folks were on the amphitheatre, we were listening 
to the speakers in the grove. We were soon on the scene of the 
wreck and never witnessed such a sight. I saw the little babe that 
was killed. It was lving in its mother’s arms. On all sides lay 
bleeding forms, men, women, and children. White dresses were 
soon colored red with blood. Husbands and wives, brothers and 
sisters held each other, as they thought, in a dying embrace. Many 
begged piteously for help. All possible aid was at once extended 
to the sufferers. They were taken to their homes and to temporary 
hospitals where they were properly cared for. So ended the first 
Fourth of July in Oklahoma City. ; 
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A PIONEER RAILROAD AGENT* 
By ARTHUR W. DUNHAM 


OMEONE had intimated that I am a railroad man, but my 

mother used to tell me the earliest evidence of that fact was 
shown on the way out to Kansas when I took a great interest in 
transportation matters. Every time the engine would whistle I 
tried to imitate it, and the friendly passengers observed that I was 
destined some day to engage in railroad service. 


There were hard times in Kansas. We survived the grasshopper 
year. We lived at Florence where, at the age of five, I was placed 
in school. My spare time was spent as a boot-black, selling news- 
papers, herding cattle, working as a bell-boy and lunch counter 
attendant in Fred Harvey’s hotel and eating house. I was also a 
News Agent on a Santa Fe train. 

I first gained prominence in local railroad circles in this way; 
we boys had two good swimming noies, one at Doyle Creek, the 
other at a bend in the Cottonwood river, both close at hand. There 
was not enough novelty or adventure, and as I had been around a 
railroad a good deal, I proposed that we climb up into the railroad 
tank for a swim, which was readily assented to. The tank was 
high and large. We stripped our clothes at the platform inside, 
near the top of the tank, and plunged into about fifteen feet of 
water. Somehow the railroad people got next to this—the tank 
supplied the Harvey House with water, — they raised quite a dis- 
turbance over it. The result was that I was placed on my good 
behavior, — but all the same I got acquainted with the minor offi- 
cials of the road. I was given an opportunity to apply myself to 
some of the fundamentals of railroad operation. I acquired some 
knowledge of telegraphy and clerical work around the station. 

Shortly after this I was made Santa Fe agent at Burns. I had 
then reached the age of fifteen. I was soon promoted to other 
Kansas stations. A little later I was asked to go to Oklahoma. 

On one cold night, February 20, 1888, to be exact, and at about 
2:00 A. M., I got off the southbound Santa Fe train at Oklahoma 
station. I was accompanied by the traveling auditor of the railway, 
and the route agent for Wells Fargo & Company’s Express. We made 
our way to a shack just across from the depot. This was then the 
pretentious abode of one George Gibson, where he fed and housed 
what we used to term ‘‘Mule skinners”’ and “‘tenderfeet” occasionally. 

This building was made from rough lumber, a story and a half 
high, and had two or three sleeping rooms upstairs. The cracks 
were not closely battened, and the cold wind found its way through 
in unstinted measure. We knocked at the door, and soon made it 
understood who we were and what we wanted. George Gibson 
came down the steps holding a coal oil lamp, to which was attached 
a tin reflector. 


*Extracts from address by Arthur W. Dunham before the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
Oklahoma City, Feb. 5, 1924. 
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The light momentarily dazzled us, but we soon discerned a 
number of Indians on the floor, rolled up in their bright colored 
blankets. We had to step over one or two of them to get to the 
stairway, much to their disgust — and ours. They grunted, and we 
passed on. Indians were no novelty to me at this early stage, as 
I had many times seen them in Kansas, and knew something of 
their habits. I was wondering whether there were still more 
Indians upstairs. 


We were each given one blanket, and the bed had a thin cover, 
but it was so cold I kept my clothes on, and used my overcoat as 
well; my other companions did the same. 


When we came down to breakfast we were seated on benches 
at a long pine table, and our bill-of-fare consisted of the usual 
sow-belly, black coffee, soggy biscuits, and molasses. 


The man I had come to relieve had been hobnobbing freely 
with John Barley-Corn, but I was finally checked in as railroad agent. 
express agent, manager of the Western Union Telegraph Company, 
and stage agent. My duties immediately commenced. My force 
consisted of one night operator. He was my only subordinate. I 
arranged my bunk in the depot, because I had to get up at 4:30 
every morning to let the stage out and look after passengers, bag- 
gage and express. This took about one hour. I would then go back 
to bed and sleep a while longer. 


There was considerable business transacted through this office, 
even before the country opened up, as Oklahoma was the only 
reporting or agency station between Arkansas City and Purcell, 
a distance of one hundred fifty-four miles. It is true there were 
some telegraph offices like Ponca City, Wharton (now Perry), 
Guthrie, Norman, but they were established primarily to take care 
of train service. Freight could be sent to these places if fully 
prepaid and put off at the risk of the owners, but there were no 
regularly authorized agents to handle it. 


After a short time, I moved the family down to Oklahoma, 
which consisted of my mother, two sisters, and a brother. We 
occupied the cottage built by the railway company to accommodate 
the agent. It had four rooms, and while not a thing of beauty, it 
was at least comfortable. 


Business was increasing rapidly, and I was permitted to employ 
my brother Van, asa helper. He was not an operator, and at that 
time had not been trained in railroad work, but we got along 
pretty well when we were not scrapping with each other. He was 
a year and a half younger than I. 


The stage ran regularly between Oklahoma and Fort Reno, the 
fare was $3.00 one way, or $5.00 for a round trip. Forty pounds 
of baggage were allowed free, anything over that took express rates. 
The old Concord style of stage was used, —a boot in front and one 
behind, and as I recollect, it was drawn by six horses. 


We carried quite a few notables over the line, most of whom 
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were in Government service. Sometimes it taxed our capacity 
to take care of the express. The Government used Oklahoma as a 
distributing station in supplying a number of Indian agencies, which 
included the Sac and Fox, Kickapoo, Mississippi Choctaw, Kiowa 
and Comanche, Cheyenne and Arapaho, and some others. It was 
also the Government supply station for the soldiers quartered at 
Fort Reno. There was a Quartermaster Agent stationed at Okla- 
homa in the person of one Captain C. F. Somers, and the Govern- 
ment furnished him his quarters, a quite respectable frame building, 
located near the slope toward Maywood, not far from the railway. 
The Indian freight alone amounted to about one million pounds 
each month. It was not unusual for freighters to haul supplies a 
distance of one hundred twenty-five miles. 

Previous to my coming to Oklahoma Territory there had been 
an attempt made by the Government to suppress the cattle men, 
but there were still numerous herds left. During my first year we 
shipped out of Oklahoma staticon ever a thousand cars of cattle. 
We also shipped a car or two of huffalo horns, and a number of 
cars of bones which had been gathered by enterprising nestors. 

There were but few buildings in Oklahoma at this time. They 
were: the depot, the railway agent’s cottage, section house, Post 
Office, with S. H. Radebaugh as Postmaster, the Quartermaster 
agent’s house, a boarding house run by George Gibson, later occupied 
by J. H. McGranahan, who succeeded Radebaugh as Postmaster, 
and a stockade belonging to C. B. Bickford, a contract Government 
freighter. 

There was quite an abundance of game in the vicinity, we 
frequently had venison and quail, at times prairie chicken and wild 
turkey were brought in. I had little time for hunting but did kill 
wild turkey along the North Canadian river, and had sighted deer 
not far away. 

Frequent bands of friendly blanket Indians passed through. 
Occasionally they camped several days. We could not converse with 
them freely but had a mutual understanding on some things. They 
gave us no trouble whatever, but we kept our eyes open to see that 
nothing of value was lying around loose to be carried off. We 
visited their camps to see them dance, a little of which was enjoyed 
for the novelty of the thing. I believe I can do some of their 
steps now. 

There must have been a great many ‘“sooners” in the country. 
We saw new faces all the time. They would come and go—no one 
knew where they were from or their ultimate destination. 

Detachments of Cavalry from Fort Reno scoured the country to 
round up and deport the “Sooners.”” We at the station generally 
knew about when a detachment was expected. We could tell by the 
scramble in getting to the depot. As many as a hundred tickets to 
Purcell for one train was sold. Purcell was the closest place of 
exit from the forbidden district. When the raid was over they 
filtered back. 
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I believe the soldiers did their full duty on these raids but 
they had too much territory to cover. Some hardy persons defied 
the Cavalry, but gained nothing by this. Those that did not take 
the Railway were escorted out by the soldiers, if caught. I saw an 
old man (I'll not mention his name for obvious reasons) chopping 
wood near the Post Office as a blind. A Sergeant with a detail 
came after him. He tried to strike one of the soldiers with the 
axe, and was promptly knocked down by the Sergeant who used 
his fist only. He was carried away bodily and deported, but like 
the proverbial cat, he came back. As far as I could see no more 
force was used than was necessary. 


Occasionally some timid fellow, the boys called a ‘“tender-foot”’ 
would put up at one of our leading hotels, Radebaugh’s or Mc- 
Granahan’s. The ‘“mule-skinners’” who happened to be in would 
start a “phoney” fight, or pretend to be shooting at each other to 
throw a scare into the newcomer. They would adroitly engage the 
stranger in sorne triviai conversation. This wouid start a contro- 
versy and all would take sides, resulting in a make-believe riot. 

I remember one such occasion when several of the boys came 
to me and outlined a little fun they intended to stage. The person 
they were after was the “runt,” later christened ‘Insect’? —JI don’t 
care to mention his real name as afterward he figured in Oklahoma 
matters, and became a citizen of the community. The plan was to 
run the victim over to the depot where I was to offer assistance, 
grab a gun and pretend to protect him. The play was carried out 
as scheduled, but it was a long time before the victim could be 
made to realize it was a put up job. 


We had no banking facilities and the medium of exchange was 
good old United States currency. The Express Company was used 
freely for money orders and in transporting money and valuables. 
Frequent transfers of money were necessary to supply a vast extent 
of country tributary to us. It was necessary to pay off the soldiers 
at Fort Reno, and money was needed for the Indian agencies, and 
post traders. When Government money was handled it was usually 
met with an escort of Cavalry, but we received a good deal without 
such protection. 


On one occasion at least the Government failed with their 
escort. Evidently the cipher message was not received at the right 
time, or someone overlooked the matter. We had to hold thirty- 
five or forty thousand dollars for about a week, awaiting the escort. 
I knew the little safe we had offered no real protection, so I con- 
cealed the money in old rubber boots and rubbish, underneath the 
counter, near where I slept. Not even the night operator knew 
we had it. All I can say is we were fortunate. The trains had 
been held up and robbed at other places, and it was known there 
were many bad men in the country. 


Once we had a scare and prepared for trouble —our trains 
were guarded and Captain Somers and myself took some measures 
locally to give the suspected gang a warm reception, but happily 
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after tying their horses at about the present location of Grand 
Avenue and Broadway, and reconnoitering the place, the gang rode 
away before the train arrived. We thought they must in some way 
have learned of our preparations. 


The people for the most part were law-abiding and friendly,. 
but there is no denying the fact that the Indian Territory then was 
a rendezvous for a vast number of criminals of every description. 
Some of them used to get supplied at Oklahoma, their names, of 
course, disguised. We received express addressed to Belle Star, and 
many such characters not locally known. Once an unknown person, 
well equipped with guns, inquired for certain packages, and after 
such identification as was necessary to prove ownership, signed up, 
then wrote across the express book in bold letters ‘“‘Texas Jack,” 
saying “How are tricks, Kid!” We greeted each other cordially 
and he disappeared, never to be seen again by me. I always thought 
he was one of the desperadoes that infested the territory at that time. 

Deaiers in liquor from Kansas City and Texas did quite a busi- 
ness; they camouflaged the packages and shipped by express. 
Deputy Marshals would raid us once in a while, and occasionally 
take some fellow before the United States Court at Wichita, but 
not often. 

We bought most of our groceries at Arkansas City, but by reason 
of Purcell being close by, we would sometimes get supplies from 
that place. One day, I think it was in February, 1889, I went to 
Purcell on the afternoon train to make some small purchases, and 
expected to return on a freight train leaving about 8:00 P. M. 
I had forgotten something. The conductor told me I had plenty of 
time to go back for it. After I was gone, he received orders to 
leave immediately. 

I reached the depot as the tail lights of the train were fading 
away in the distance. I was certainly in a dilemma, there were no 
other trains until sometime next day. There were two or three 
trains of cattle to load at Oklahoma, and I had to be there. I tried 
to find someone who would take me back. It was very cold, and the 
ground was covered in spots with fine sifting snow. I finally se- 
cured the services of a man by the name of Shephard. He agreed 
to make the trip for twenty dollars. We started about nine o’clock. 
He had a buggy and two good horses. At intervals one of us would 
drive while the other walked. We had to do this to keep from 
freezing. 

We got along pretty well until just after we crossed the Santa 
Fe tracks, about where Norman now stands, we lost the road. Some 
one sang out sharply, *‘Who are you, where you going — don’t come 
this way or I will shoot.”” We said we were on our way to Oklahoma. 
We were directed how to find the road, which was not very distinct. 
Sometimes we would get down on our hands and knees to be sure 
we were on the road. When we got to the North Canadian we had 
trouble in finding a suitable ford where we could get across. We 
arrived at daylight. I thawed out, drank some coffee, and went to 
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work — The Superintendent who came in with the first train to take 
stock, never knew I had been out all night. 


Just before the country opened for settlement, there were many 
news writers gathering material for the press, some of which was 
highly colored. We hadn’t many wires, and it taxed our capacity 
at times to handle these stories. The night operator and myself 
were kept busy sending copy — many times I worked way into the 
night helping the night operator clear this “trash” as we called it. 


Shortly before the opening of Oklahoma there were four com- 
panies of infantry stationed on the Military Reservation, in command 
of Lieutenant Colonel Snyder, and while the town was not placed 
strictly under martial law, Captain D. F. Stiles, at the opening of 
Oklahoma, acted as a sort of provost marshal. It was a wise pro- 
vision of the Government to afford us some military protection, as 
it served to restrain the lawless element and prevent riots and 
shedding of blood. 


We were at the time without adequate laws for the proper 
control of the situation, and while in my opinion, there is hardly 
a parallel in the world’s history for the restraint and self-control 
exercised by these early settlers as a whole, there was at times 
great excitement and the people were under a constant strain. 
Sporadic instances of disorder did occasionally occur, and it was 
necessary for some arbitrary power to intervene. 


With the permission of the War Department, Mr. G. A. Beidler 
commenced the erection of a small building near the railroad a 
day or two before the opening. He used this structure for the Post 
Office which he took over at that time. 


On that memorable day, April 22nd, in order to get a better 
view, I stood on a box car along side the depot at the zero hour of 
12:00 o’clock noon. My astonishment was complete — people 
seemed to spring up as if by magic as far as the eye could reach. 
I could see them racing in every direction, some on horses, some in 
vehicles, and a greater number on foot. They were carrying all 
sorts of impedimenta — some had spades, some stakes, some cloth- 
ing, some had hand bags, some had pots and pans, or other cooking 
utensils. My words are not adequate to describe the scene. I 
then commenced to realize that history was in the making. 

About 2:10 P. M. the first train arrived from the south. It was 
loaded down — people were on the platform, on top, and seemed 
to be everywhere. I believe there were two thousand persons on 
that train. The big rush was on in full. Other trains came and 
deposited their loads of human freight. A city was made in a day — 
tents sprang up everywhere, and that night as the stars were shining 
and some weary souls were going to rest, the sound of a distant 
voice rang out on the still air, “Oh Joe, here’s your mule.”’ Another 
would take it up, and then another, until the whole world seemed 
to know that Joe’s mule had been found. 


Charles Chamberlain, with a corps of surveyors, was on the 
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ground and at 12:00 o’clock noon, commenced laying off the townsite. 
Such a scramble for town lots can hardly be imagined. 


As a single townsite entry was restricted by law to three 
hundred twenty acres, there were not enough lots for all. This 
coupled with the fact that several townsite companies made surveys, 
which had to be reconciled with each other, accounts for jogs and 
offsets in some of Oklahoma City’s streets. Here was paved the 
way for disputes and almost endless litigation. In some cases there 
were several claimants for the same lot. Others ultimately found 
themselves in the street. There was all manner of trouble. 


Although I had not reached the age of manhood, my work was 
strenuous. My force had been greatly increased. I had no legal 
rights to land, so why should I worry. I will leave to others the 
telling of the early struggles between the ‘“Kickapoos,” ‘“‘Seminoles,”’ 
and other factions. I was, however, acquainted with the principal 
actors in that drama. 


The excitement continued at fever heat. Gradually order was 
brought out of chaos. People had to have supplies, household goods, 
furniture, stoves, building material, vehicles, farm implements, live 
stock, groceries, clothing, etc. Everything had to be brought in by 
the railroad. There was an urgent demand for freight. While the 
railroad had fully anticipated this, and did all possible to expedite 
shipments, the facilities for the time being were inadequate. There 
was not enough track room to hold the cars. The volume of business 


. was only limited by the number of cars we could release from their 


lading each day. By the time one lot of cars was unloaded another 
would take its place. This state of affairs continued quite a while. 


One of the principal commodities handled was lumber. If my 
memory serves me right, we released one hundred and five cars in 
one day. The lumber was disposed of as fast as it came from the 
cars. Dealers did a rushing business and could not supply the im- 
mediate demands. Many would buy it by the stick and by the arm 
full. They retailed lumber from cars. 


The regular lumber dealers who early established themselves 
were fine fellows. We got along splendidly with them, but there 
were several ‘‘wild cat’’ outfits who were taking advantage of the 
peculiar conditions. 

While we had watchmen patrolling our yards, some one got 
away with four cars of lumber. We did not discover it until checking 
up at night. I had to have the bills of lading and the freight money 
amounting to several hundred dollars. The case looked hopeless. 

I remembered a certain party who had been at the office several 
days before making inquiry as to his shipments of lumber. Early 
next morning I got hold of a Deputy United States Marshal, and 
we started a search of town. After spending several hours, we 


’ were about to give the matter up for the time, when in going into 


one of the tents we found our man. I immediately recognized him. 
He at first denied all knowledge of the matter, we told him the 
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United States Commissioner was a friend of ours and would he mind 
accompanying us before that official; that the Commissioner took a 
great interest in strangers and would no doubt give him the oppor- 
tunity to recite some of his life’s history. Well, he produced the 
bills of lading and peeled from his roll enough bills to satisfy my 
demands, and the transaction ended. He had enough money to start 
a bank. I never saw him again. 


Pimm & Banks, I believe, had the first furniture store. They 
were also engaged in the undertaking business. One of them came 
to me and said he was preparing for shipment the body of a person 
who had been killed near Council Grove. He had no suitable place 
to keep it, and asked permission to let the casket rest in our freight 
house until train time the next day. I reluctantly assented and it 
was placed in one end of the building. 


It was quite impossible to find suitable lodgings, so a few of 
our force slept on cots.and improvised bunks in the freight room. 
i came aiong with a iantern just before daylight, and to my sur- 
prise found these fellows had put one end of the bedsprings on 
the box containing the casket, the other end rested on some smaller 
boxes. Their astonishment and chagrin was complete, when it was 
found they had been peacefully slumbering with the dead. 


It is surprising how people under adverse circumstances get 
together for the common good. Churches, schools, societies of all 
kinds, commenced to make preparations for the first Fourth of July 
celebration. It was advertised far and near, and the trains brought 
in good crowds. The citizens attended en masse. A large grand 
stand was erected on the military reservation, bordering on what was 
later Maywood. There were horse races, roping contests, Indian 
dances, and some athletic stunts. Public speakers were provided, 
in fact, the plans contemplated a first-class celebration. 


The grand stand was crowded to the limit. As the crowd had 
just gotten comfortably seated, the whole structure collapsed without 
warning. A good many were hurt. Dr. Ryan’s child was killed. 
I was sitting near the top with two other companions. All three 
of us were covered with wreckage. I suffered no injury, but had 
my coat badly torn, the one next to me wearing a Derby hat, had 
the top cut off, causing his black bushy hair to show through the 
top of the hat. The other was one of the boys from my office. He 
was injured so badly that we carried him to a dray. I took him 
to my home where his injuries were examined by the doctor; 
recovery, however, was rapid, as no bones were broken. The next 
day several of the injured were taken out on the train. One poor 
fellow occupying a cot, was put in the baggage car. He had both 
legs broken. 

I lived in Oklahoma City for some years after this, I saw the 
city grow in size and importance. I saw peace, prosperity and hap- 
piness all around. Many of those who bore the hardships and 
weathered the storm were abundantly rewarded. All honor to the 
old settlers who blazed the way for the making of this great 
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commonwealth. They had the same love of country, the same ideals, 
and are worthy descendants of those heroic souls who carried the 
banner of civilization across the continent to the golden west. 

In this day and age, when all of Europe and most of the world 
is in the throes of trouble, when discord and strife is the order of 
the day, where money is worthless; suffering and starvation on 
every hand, it is welt for us to pause and reflect on our own state 
of affairs. 

I thank God I live in a country like ours, where every man is 
as good as another, where rank or station is not the only attribute 
of manhood, where industry is justly rewarded, where everyone can 
enjoy life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. With such a people 
and such ideals, this Government will endure forever. 


THE FIRST POST OFFICE 


By CHASE BEIDLER 


PRIL 22nd, 1889. How well do I remember that day. I was 

just a boy and accompanied my father, G. A. Beidler, who had 
been appointed Postmaster for Oklahoma, that was the name offi- 
cially given at that time to the small settlement that is now Okla- 
homa City. When we arrived via the Santa Fe Railroad, early in 
April of that year the first consideration was to construct some kind 
of building for the Post Office and also a place to reside while at- 
tending to the business of handling the mail. Father was able to 
secure some old logs and by the help of a small detail of soldiers 
in command of a sergeant, built a small stockade and prepared for 
the rush that was sure to arrive on the opening day. He built a 
rough table to sort the mail and on this table we slept at night. 
We cooked our meals out in the open back of the shack, using tin 
plates and tin cups and an old box for a table. We continued to 
live in this manner until sometime after the opening when Father 
built a more commodious building which faced on Main Street. 


Sunday before the opening was a beautiful spring day and Kid 
Hammel, a photographer, took the picture that has been widely 
published of the first Post Office, my Father holding a mail sack and 
I holding my gun, Old Glory was proudly waving over the building 
denoting it was a government building. All that day we were busy 
getting things ready for the following day. The day of the opening 
was also a beautiful day and we waited all the morning for 12 o’clock 
the time of the opening. I remember well standing out in front of 
the post office at that hour watching. In the twinkling of an eye 
men began springing up from nowhere scrambling around staking 
lots, putting up tents, busying themselves in many ways trying to 
get located. About two thirty in the afternoon the first train came 
in from the north, people were jumping off long before the train 
stopped and they all started to run and stake lots. The train contin- 
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ued on its way to the station and after it passed in front of me a 
woman sat down on the track and attempted to drive a stake claim- 
ing that part of the track belonged to her, she sat there until the 
next train arrived and the engineer had to stop the train as she 
would not get off, finally the conductor and brakeman ran up and 
pulled her off and held her until the train passed. I never knew 
what became of her, but I think the soldiers had to put her in the 
. guard house. The town was put under martial law in the afternoon. 


One of the problems the settlers faced was water for drinking 
and cooking purposes. There was one well in the town about one 
block from the post office and, of course, everybody had to go to the 
well for water. The second day after the opening an enterprising 
individual took over the well without any authority and proceeded 
to charge one dollar for a bucket of water. I had been going to the 
well and getting water for our needs ever since we had arrived and 
on this day went to the well for my water and was informed by 
this man that I would have to pay for the water. I tald him IJ 
would not pay for it and that he had better let me have it; he then 
came after me and I ran back to the post office and reported to the 
officer of the guard what was going on. The officer detailed two 
soldiers and told me to go with them and bring the man in, which 
we did. I certainly felt big when I walked up to the man and told 
the soldiers to take him to the guard house. We had no further 
trouble about water. This well was used for. some days and until 
another well was dug shortly after. 


The post office was doing a rushing business all this time. It 
was not possible to take care of an individual who came after mail 
so one of the clerks would go through the letters and call the names 
and anyone hearing his name called would step up and get his letter. 
Papers we could do nothing with, we simply threw them on the 
ground outside and let the people look through them. There was 
an enormous amount of mail coming in on every train and it was a 
problem how to take care of it, we managed somehow, however, 
to get by until we could get larger quarters, which we did at the 
earliest possible moment. 


Things were happening every moment and it would be impos- 
sible to set them down in a short article like this, so I will let others 
tell of the many things that happened during those hectic days. 


OSEPH PERRINGER, private in the U. S. army here during the 

opening, was Oklahoma's first effective evangelist. He was a 
bugler and was assigned to blow his bugle for the first Sunday serv- 
ice here. He walked about town, sounding his horn, but the good 
people, not knowing what it was all about, followed Perringer 
instead of going to church. Taking a cue from the Pied Piper, Per- 
ringer doubled his trail and walked to church, taking the crowd with 
him. 
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FIRST TWENTY-FOUR HOURS IN OKLAHOMA IN 1889 
By DENNIS T. FLYNN 


N MARCH, 1889, I was living at Kiowa, Kansas, and naturally 

inhaled the Boomer atmosphere for Oklahoma. For years agri- 
cultural conditions in Southwest Kansas had been very poor so on 
March 4, 1889, when Congress passed the Indian Appropriation Bill 
after a long filibuster on the part of Springer of Illinois, Struble of 
Iowa, and others, a rider was attached opening about three million 
acres for homestead settlement in what was virtually the heart of 
the then, Indian Territory. The rider provided that within thirty 
days after the passage of the Act the President of the United States 
should issue a proclamation giving thirty days notice for the opening 
of this particular tract to homestead settlement. There were no 
Indians of any of the tribes living on this three million acres. The 
Government, however, afterwards paid various Indians $1.00 an acre 
for the land. 


The Oklahoma Amendment provided for the establishment of 
Federal land offices at Guthrie and at Kingfisher and reserved one 
acre of land at each place out of a particular quarter section to be 
used for land office purposes. This left 159 acres of the quarter 
sections open to homestead settlement and the thought occurred to 
me that post offices would be necessary and I packed my grip and 
started for Washington to see Congressman S. R. Peters and Senator 
Plumb. When I reached Washington I unfolded to both of them my 
desire to be appointed Postmaster at Guthrie. They told me it 
would be a fourth class office for twelve months and wondered why 
I wanted it. I told them there were 159 acres still left in the quarter 
section that the Government had reserved the acre out of and that 
I would like to homestead it when I could do so legally. There was 
a great laugh on their part, but they said all right, meet them in 
the morning and they would go to the Post Office Department with 
me. They evidenily realized the fact, after I presented my case to 
them, that there was a chance also for some more Kansans to be 
appointed Postmaster at Kingfisher and at Oklahoma City. There 
was a Post Office already established at Oklahoma City and the Santa 
Fe Railroad was running through to Galveston. The Oklahoma 
City Post Office was established years earlier and the mail for Fort 
Reno was delivered there. The Santa Fe had a little red station and 
not only all the mail, but all the Government supplies for Fort Reno 
were brought to Oklahoma City by rail and then forwarded overland 
to its destination. The Fourth Assistant Postmaster General, when 
I was presented to him, agreed I should have the Guthrie Post Office. 
Bob McKanse of Kinsley, Kansas, was to be Postmaster at Kingfisher 
and I have forgotten who was to be appointed to succeed the then 
Postmaster at Oklahoma City. 

Naturally I returned home to Kiowa in great spirits and as soon 
as the Post Office Department forwarded me a bond I executed it 
there and assumed there was nothing further but the issuance of a 
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commission to entitle me to enter the lands to be opened at any 
time I saw fit prior to the date set (April 22nd) in the President’s 
Proclamation. 

While making my arrangements to move, the newspapers 
throughout the country had caught the Oklahoma fever. The word 
‘‘Boomers’’ was used to describe all those contemplating entering the 
new lands. ‘The word ‘Sooner’ at that time was not known. There 
was so much publicity given to the fact that Kansas men were to be 
appointed to the three Post Offices in the new lands and the papers 
were teeming in every state in the Union with a description of the 
thousands from almost every state in the Union who were contem- 
plating entering these lands that the Post Office Department began 
to be annoyed by Senators and Congressmen from other states de- 
manding some of the patronage. Senator Plumb and Congressman 
Peters fought them off valiantly and when asked by what right they 
claimed these three Post Offices they replied ‘“‘By right of discovery.” 
McKanse and the Kansan seiecied for Oklahoma City were both 
defeated, I being the only Kansan who was appointed. J. S. Clarkson, 
one of the Assistant Postmasters General, appointed a man named 
Mills, one of his friends, for the Kingfisher Post Office, and Post- 
master General Wanamaker appointed G. A. Beidler to succeed the 
then Postmaster at Oklahoma City. 

In the meantime I had visited Arkansas City where the Santa 
Fe line entered the Indian Territory. It was 90 miles from Arkansas 
City to Guthrie across the Cherokee Strip and this had to be 
traversed in going from the North to Guthrie. The Cheyenne and 
Arapahoe Indian Reservation adjoined the Kingfisher site; the 
Chickasaw Nation, at the crossing of the South Canadian river, 
adjoined the promised land on the South and the Iowa, Sac and Fox 
and Pottawatomie Indian Reservations joined it on the East. There 
was of course great excitement continually stirred up by the press 
and by the thousands who were daily coming, like myself, to Arkan- 
sas City to see what they could learn. The newspaper dispatches 
in big headlines said all the Kansans had been defeated for anvoint- 
ment as Postmasters. My commission failed to arrive and I spent 
the ten days before the opening at Arkansas City milling with vihou- 
sands of others, listening to all kinds of rumors and reports. The 
fact that a fight had been made and no commission had been issued 
worried me a great deal because I had no special desire to act as a 
fourth-class Postmaster at Guthrie unless I was able to homestead 
the other 159 acres of that particular quarter section. Time ran on 
and I realized that I had lost the object of my trip to Washington. 
While it was decided the day before the opening that I was to be 
Guthrie’s Postmaster, I then had no desire to accept the appointment 
because I knew that hundreds and thousands were going into or on 
to the lands adjoining the three million acres so I telegraphed my 
resignation to Senator Plumb and Congressman Peters, deciding to 
take pot luck with everybody else. I was in touch with them from 
Arkansas City. They refused to present my resignation and wired 
me that it was a matter of honor, after the hard fight they had made. 
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for me to qualify and take the Post Office. They evidently got in 
touch with the Post Office Department in Washington and I received 
a dispatch from there advising me my commission was mailed on 
Saturday, the 20th. I determined, when I received the telegram 
from the Post Office Department that my commission had been 
mailed, to take the train Sunday morning and come to Guthrie. 
While on the. platform awaiting the arrival of the train I first met 
General Roy Hoffman, who at that time was a flaxen-haired boy on 
his way with General Jamison, at that time Adjutant General of the 
State of Missouri, and Judge Galloway of Fort Scott, Kansas, who 
had been appointed United States Commissioner for Guthrie by the 
Federal Court of Kansas. I bought my ticket, was about to enter 
the train when a gentleman named George M. Christian, of Grinnell, 
Iowa, approached me and wanted to know if I was the new Post- 
master. I plead guilty. He told me he was an Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Railway mail service and on his way to Guthrie. I 
told him I was going on the same train. He asked me if I wanted 
to take any town lots or a claim. I told him that I was going solely 
for the purpose of getting town lots. He then informed me he had 
just come from Washington and the Post Office Department in- 
structed him not to permit anybody connected with that Department 
to enter Oklahoma before 12 o’clock noon the day of the opening. 
I told him I thought I would go in anyhow, but he said the soldiers 
were camped there and he would not be responsible for their not 
putting me under arrest as a violator of the law. Of course if the 
boss of the Post Office Department would not vouch for me there 
was no use in my taking the train and being guarded in a corral, 
as we understood from the newspapers all those who were entering 
the lands were being arrested. Afterwards everybody who came in 
before 12 o’clock noon was designated a “Sooner.” That is the first 
time the word was ever used and its meaning understood, it being 
descriptive of those who violated the law and entered the three 
million acres before Monday at 12 o’clock. 

Sunday night I paid a friend of mine who held an important 
position with the railroad company $50.00 to keep me posted as to 
which engine would draw the first train out of Arkansas City towards 
Guthrie. Nobody slept that night, neither did they do anything in 
Arkansas City all Sunday but parade the streets and make speeches 
in the Opera House. All grocery stores, hardware stores and drug 
stores had failed to lay in supplies enough to answer the needs of 
the thousands who were scattered over every conceivable place in 
that town. Arkansas City doubtless on the morning of April 22, 
1889, had ten times as many people as it has ever had since. 

On Monday morning, April 22nd, I think more passenger cars 
than I ever saw were on the side tracks at Arkansas City. All kinds 
of rumors were in circulation as to which train was to pull out first. 
My railroad friend who was to advise me of the number of the 
engine that was to haul the first train reported that the number had 
been changed four times. I made up my mind nobody but the 
train dispatcher —and God Almighty —knew what engine was 
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going to take the first train, and I was doubtful about the former’s 
knowledge! I did learn, skirmishing and elbowing through the 
thousands about me, that the first train would contain a car for the 
press writers, and I had become acquainted with a Colonel W. P. 
Thompson, an editorial writer on the Kansas City Times, and I knew 
he would be in that car. Large badges were worn by the press 
representatives so they could be identified easily. A Colonel Ackert 
who published the Arkansas City Traveler was to be in charge of 
the newspaper car. I ran on to Colonel Thompson enjoying a snooze 
about 7 o’clock that morning, abstracted his badge, and when the 
time came to find where the press car was, the badge adorned my 
breast! It disappeared, however, very quickly when Colonel 
Thompson showed up at the press car, — which was a baggage car 
without even a chair in it, — but I was in the car. I knew Colonel 
Thompson would have no trouble because they all knew him, and 
some engine, at some time, with some engineer, started our train. 
Every passenger car on all of the switches, both inside and outside, 
was jammed with seething men. The platforms between the cars 
were so crowded that the conductors could not get through to collect 
the tickets. The brake beams under the cars were all occupied by 
struggling men. I afterwards learned that many of those who, like 
myself, had tipped the railroad men for the number of the engine 
to draw the first train, landed at Guthrie on the twelfth train! 
After we pulled out of Arkansas City, we were continually stopped 
to take the siding in order to let cattle trains pass. It was the season 
of the year when Texas cattlemen who were leasing the Osage 
reservation for pasture were shipping their cattle to unload them 
at every little siding from what was known as Whorton (now 
Orlando) up as far as what is now Ponca City. From these points 
the cattle were driven across the Salt Fork or Arkansas river into 
the Osage. 

I would say the first train with the press car reached Guthrie 
about 12:30. There was nothing there but a side track and a little 
red station house. On the east side of the railroad track was quite 
a hill, which is hardly noticeable now when passing through because 
it has been cut down. Before the train stopped at Guthrie, people 
were jumping off; in fact, they were jumping off from what is now 
Orlando all the way down, whether the train stopped or not, and 
scurrying off the right of way to find lands — which in most cases 
they found already occupied by ‘Sooners’? who had laid in the 
brush along the creek and river banks for the Lord knows how many 
days and nights! 

Before the car I was in had reached a stop, I jumped out the 
side, took a header into that bank, but kept on running until, to my 
astonishment and disgust, when I reached the top of the hill I don’t 
think I exaggerate when I say that Guthrie was already a town of at 
least 10,000 people, with tents scattered all about. The only place 
anybody could designate was to inquire, ‘““Where is the Government 
acre?” It was a block farther east. There were no streets. The 
Government had failed to make a survey of the townsite and on this 
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Government acre a frame building was partly constructed for a 
Land Office. It had no roof on it but the rafters were being put up. 


Whoever was thoughtful, had carried some kind of a valise with 
grub, and when I made for the Land Office I began to survey the 
surroundings. It was a time when quick action was necessary. 
There were only two or three tents on the Government acre; one 
occupied by the United States Marshal of Kansas, W. C. Jones, and 
the other by Tom Needles, United States Marshal of Indian Territory. 
Another was occupied by Captain Cavanaugh of the Thirteenth 
Infantry U. S. A., who had some soldiers about there. 


The next tent I ran into had been lettered evidently by powdered 
red brick and said “Roast Office.” I at once went to the opening of 
this tent and asked if that was the Post Office; was informed that it 
was. I threw my grip in under the tent and was vociferously and 
in language not to be misunderstood, ordered to get out. There 
was a young man in charge who was afterwards a postal clerk on 
the Newton to Galveston line. I told him I was the Postmaster and 
wanted to leave my grip there until I surveyed the surroundings. 


Just about that time George M. Christian, whom I met at 
Arkansas City the day before, came running up without coat, vest 
or collar, with his suspenders drooping over his hips, and asked me 
if I had any lots. I told him no, I had just arrived. He was rather 
fleshy and when he could get his breath, he finally communicated 
to me that he had taken six. I wanted to know if the Post Office 

tent was on the Government acre. He said, the public thought so, 
' but he knew it wasn't. I said, “All right, it’s my lot.” 


Knowing that that lot was safe, I proceeded to see what new 
worlds in the shape of town lots I could discover and finally wound 
up on what is now the corner of First Street and Cleveland Avenue 
in Guthrie. I found a vacant space there about 50 feet square; put 
my hat in one place, my coat in another, my vest in another, and I 
warned all passers-by not to stop and that it was my lot. 


I had joined, while hibernating at Arkansas City before the 
opening, a crowd of fellows and we decided we would all stick 
together. They knew where the Land Office was and we all agreed 
to meet there in the event any of us were having trouble with others 
jumping our lots. I had read of the herds of buffaloes romping 
over the western prairies; I have seen wild horses stampede, — but 
I never saw anything to compare to the “Run” and the mass of 
humanity that were hunting for town lots. I borrowed a wagon 
sheet with the ribs still on it, a bunch of us having sent it in ahead 
of time, and when night came I had undisputed possession of this 
50 feet of ground. There were no candles, no lamps, when darkness 
overtook us. The only place there was any water to drink was in 
the Cottonwood creek that runs through Guthrie. Even as early 
as that evening, water was selling from the Cottonwood at 5 cents 
a glass. The heat that day was simply terrific. 


I crawled under my wagon cover, not knowing anybody was 
near me; was awakened during the night by the yells from all 
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sections of the town-site; awoke to “Oh, Joe, here’s your mule.” I 
was a tenderfoot to that. Rolled over, went to sleep again, and when 
I woke up, the first thing to attract my attention was the smell of 
coffee boiling. (Of course we all slept in our clothes.) I crawled 
out from my wagon sheet and had trouble getting out the opening, 
because tent ropes and tents were located as close as it was possible, 
all over this. lot of mine. About ten feet away were some fellows 
with a cook-stove and I remember they had a joint of stove-pipe 
on it. 


I asked them what they were doing there. They said, it was 
their lot! I told them that I had located it and nobody was on it 
up to 10 o’clock the night before. They undertook to persuade me 
that I was mistaken. That Monday afternoon I had located some of 
the gang that I had consorted with in Arkansas City. They were 
having trouble as well as myself, but it was decided as there was 
no law that we couldn’t be arrested and that we would make the 
experiment of removing that cook-stove from my let. There were 
no bricks nor stones and the fellows who had the cook-stove had 
brought the legs of the stove with them. It was performing beau- 
tifully! The two fellows who owned it had to go to the Cottonwood 
for water. Three other fellows and myself picked up this stove by 
its legs. It was very hot on top, with the coffee boiling, and we 
started to get rid of it, but nobody would permit us to stop as they 
were claiming their lots. We finally moved the stove to what now 
is Division and Cleveland Streets in Guthrie and dropped it in a 
little hollow. That’s the last we ever saw or heard of the stove, 
but the men who owned it returned with their water buckets and 
we had quite an argument. But there were more fellows in my 
crowd than in theirs and I was able to hold that lot all through 
all of the excitement, and finally a deed was issued to me when 
the Government created a Town-site Board. 


THE DAY OF DAYS 
By CASH M. CADE 


T IS HARD after forty years to remember many things that took 

place. I lived on the border of the Cherokee Strip from 1879 to 

April 22nd, noon, 1889, and I had hunted and fished over old Okla- 
homa and the Strip during that period. 

At the opening, April 22nd, 1889, Captain A. E. Woodson, after- 
wards Colonel, had charge of the west side line from Union City, 
south of El Reno, to Hennessey, north of Kingfisher. The United 
States soldiers were stationed in gun shot hearing of each other on 
the west line of Oklahoma and the east line of the Cheyenne and 
Arapahoe Reservation to keep out Sooners and to fire the gun at 
noon for the opening April 22nd. 
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The soldiers’ watches were all set with that of Captain Woodson. 
When high twelve o’clock came, Woodson fired the first shot, and 
the soldiers North and South of Kingfisher fired their guns, and the 
mad rush was on. What a scramble on foot, horseback, wagon, 
buggy and all manner of travel. If you ever saw ten thousand head 
of Texas cattle stampede, you can imagine what the first run for 
homes and town lots was like. But with all the care of the United 
States Government and the soldiers, when the honest settler entered 
the ‘Promised Land” he found the Sooner on choice quarters. Con- 
tests were commenced and killings took place. It was a long, long 
trail for many a homeseeker to travel, and then find a Sooner on 
the claim he located. 


The nearest railroad to Kingfisher was the Rock Island at 
Pend Creek in the Cherokee Strip. All the poor and broke people 
at the opening went to the west side. They came from the drought- 
stricken western states. It is safe to say that there was not an aver- 
age of ten dollars per settler outside of the appointees. There were 
ten thousand people camped west of Kingfisher on the night before 
the opening. We had no money, and were worse than broke be- 
cause we had left debts behind; but we were honest and they were 
afterwards paid. 


On Sunday, the 20th of April, 1889, having nothing else to do 
we sized up the crowd as to politics. I got on a horse and rode up 
and down the line calling all Republicans to come south of an 
imaginary line. It looked like about two-thirds of the people came 
over. Pat Nagle unhitched a mule, got on horseback and started up 
the line hollering ‘‘All you Democrats on this side.’”” His mule would 
only go about twenty feet from its mate, then bray and back to its 
mate. This was repeated several times, Pat still hollering, and 
finally someone started to call “‘Oh Joe, here’s your mule.”” Then the 
whole crowd took it up. Any old timer heard this, “Oh Joe, here’s 
your mule” thousands of times at all hours of the night. (Pat Nagle 
was U. S. Marshal from 1892 to 1896.) This was the infancy of the 
party organization on the West side. After Pat Nagle got about 
one-third the people, Dr. J. A. Overstreet, on a horse, cried out, 
“All you Presbyterians from No-Mans-Land on this side.” A few 
came over. Fatty Smith who weighed 360 pounds, got in a buggy 
and he began to holler, ‘““All you S-B’s from No-Man’s-Land on this 
side.” He had quite a following, more than three to one over the 
Presbyterians. 


Both the Republicans and Democrats at the next meeting passed 
resolutions that they would support no man for office that came 
from east of Wichita, Kansas. This held good for years. The Pres- 
byterians and the S-B’s from No-Man’s-Land joined either the 
Republican or the Democrat party and quit fighting each other. 


It was hard living in those days. Must tell a short story to 
illustrate the poverty of those days. A man by the name of Weant 
started a butcher shop in a tent. John Dillon, now a wealthy stock- 
man and banker at Geary, dropped into the shop and asked for a 
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dollar’s worth of beef. Mr. Weant cut the meat, tied it up and 
handed it to Dillon. John said, “Charge it.” The butcher said, 
“Charge nothin’, either pay or leave the meat.” Dillon said, ‘““You 
will either charge this or whip me.” He looked at Dillon, who was 
some man, and Weant said, ‘‘Take the meat, I won’t charge it.” I 
just tell this to show how poor we were. I was broke and asked 
John how much money he had. He said he had $7.00, and gave me 
half of it. We were all so poor that we were compelled to hunt for 
our meat, game was plentiful, wild turkey, deer and prairie chicken. 
One night while hunting north of Kingfisher with Bob Palmer, John 
Dillon and Shang Ward, a negro came to our camp and asked per- 
mission to sleep in front of our camp fire. We said, ‘All right.” 


While the negro was eating some turkey, Bob Palmer said: ‘Sam, 
I have seen you somewhere, weren’t you arrested for cutting wood?” 
“Yes Sah.” 


“When does your trial come up at Muskogee?” (All offences 
of this kind were tried at Muskogee) 

“Next month, Sah.” 

Palmer said, ““Well they will convict you.” 

“No they won’t Sah, they won’t convict this nigger, No Sah; 
I won’t be there.” 

“Well — your bondsmen will have to pay the forfeit.” 

“Thar’s nobody on my bond except myself and Mr. Kane. All 
I have is that soreback horse thar what ain’t worf thirty cents; and 
Mr. Kane ain* worf a ‘dam.’” 

This was M. J. Kane who after Statehood became Chief Justice. 


In 1890 the government gave aid to the needy. Ben Eaton of 
Hennessey and James Geary of Oklahoma City, distributed it. In 
1891 M. A. Lowe, General Solicitor for the Rock Island railroad, 
for that Company, furnished seed wheat for Canadian and King- 
fisher Counties to the farmers. They were too poor to buy it. The 
Rock Island shipped in car loads of seed wheat and took the farmers’ 
note for the cost of the seed. The farmer did not raise the seed. 
Crops were a complete failure. The next year the Rock Island came 
back with more seed. The farmers reaped a good harvest. 

M. A. Lowe, the Attorney for the road, told me that every note 
was paid except two. Notes with no security were paid. What a 
record — Who can pay a tribute to such pioneers? I can’t. 

I was one of a party that held the first term of court in Beaver 
County. A. J. Seay was United States Judge. His clerk, Pat 
Rowden of Missouri, Lou F. Parker, son of F. L. Parker, who then 
was General Attorney of the Frisco system, Bill Grimes, United 
States Marshal, and B. F. Smith (‘‘Fatty’’ of No-Man’s-Land), was 
Deputy; Bob Palmer and J. C. Robertts, attorneys, drivers and etc. 
We went by wagon from Kingfisher by way of Cantonment and 
Camp Supply. At Supply, Judge Seay called on the Commander, 
Col. Wade, thinking the Colonel would ask him to stay all night 
so he could get a good bed, as the ground was hard. The Colonel 
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paid no more attention to a United States Judge than a common 
citizen. After Seay sized up the situation he said, “Good evening, 
Colonel —I used to wear the Eagle on my shoulder, but I earned 
mine by fighting with ‘“‘Black-Jack.” (Gen. John A. Logan). “Good- 
bye, Colonel.” So he slept on the ground with us. 


“Bob Palmer,” said Judge, “if you will buy some liquor and 
beer, the ground will feel like downy pillows.” The Judge said, 
“Cash, here is $20.00. Go to the Canteen and get a feather bed.” 
I did. I spent the $20.00 and slept none. 


On this trip we had deer, wild turkey, prairie chicken and 
black bass. On Persimmon Creek we went hunting. I saw a deer 
about three hundred yards distant; was sitting down by an oak tree, 
calling turkeys, put the gun in the forks of a sapling, took a dead 
aim, pulled the trigger and the deer never moved, but a wild turkey 
raised to fly and I shot it on the wing. It weighed 28 pounds dressed. 
We used the stove of Amos Chapman, a Squawman, an old Indian 
Scout who was with Sheridan. 


On our return trip, Smith and I were hunting near Woodward. 
We cautiously went up a sand hill to look over and see if we could 
see turkey or deer. There was a water-hole just over the hill. 
While looking at the water we saw a fish float to the top and grace- 
fully swim away. Smith whispered, that if that fish showed up 
again he would shoot it. Soon we saw the fish. Smith shot and 
killed it. It weighed 8 pounds and was a Black Bass. We went 
to a neighbor’s house three miles away, got two hooks, and we 
feasted on Bass. 


When T. B. Ferguson was appointed Governor, President 
Roosevelt asked Dennis Flynn if there was an honest man in Okla- 
homa. Flynn said, “Yes, Tom Ferguson.” Roosevelt said, ‘‘Send 
for him.’”’ Ferguson went to Washington, and Roosevelt said, “I 
like his jaw and big teeth.”’ So he was appointed Governor and was 
called “Honest Tom.” 


All our Territorial Governors were honest. They were George 
Steele, A. J. Seay, W. C. Renfro, C. M. Barnes, Wm. Jenkins, T. B. 
Ferguson and Frank Frantz. No talk of impeachment. Governor 
C. N. Haskell was the first Governor after Statehood. 


There was quite a fight on Statehood. William Howard Taft 
was sent to Oklahoma City by Roosevelt and made a speech against 
the Constitution. which gave the double statehood forces new hopes, 
thinking Roosevelt would reject it. Roosevelt was told that Haskell 
was crooked. Roosevelt asked the Committee if Haskell was a man 
of ability. The answer was, ‘He is the smartest man west of the 
Mississippi River.” Roosevelt said, ‘“‘He will not be a dangerous 
Governor then. The most dangerous man in public office is a fool. 
There will be no middle-man crooks with Haskell.” 

You said to write a fifteen-hundred or two-thousand word story 
on early Oklahoma days. I have used more space than allotted. 
You can cut this down, blue pencil it or throw it in the waste basket. 
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I shall not be provoked. You can only touch the high places of the 
early day happenings. This is from memory. Forty short years 
have gone. It was a long time from 1856 to 1889, but how short 
from 1889 to now. May this Legislature take care of the old decrepit 
pioneers of 1889. They were the salt of the earth. God bless them 
all, friend or foe. 

Will close with the story of an epitaph. B. F. Smith called our 
attention to this while holding the first Court ever held in Beaver 
County. A cowpuncher had died and this was what his buddies 
wrote at the head of his grave near Beaver City: 


“Here lies the body of Johnny Poncapod, 
Have mercy on his soul, Oh God, 

He would, if he was God, 

And you were Johnny Poncapod.” 


Shawnee, Oklahoma, January Ist, 1929. C. M. Cade. 


OUT OF THE RAW MATERIAL* 


By Dr. DELOS WALKER 


CAME from eastern Kansas with a party of thirty-five who was 

equipped for the adventure and shipped to Purcell. We passed 
through Oklahoma City three days before the opening but, of course, 
dared not attempt to stop, though from the train we closely inspected 
the place where we all understood, would surely be located one 
of the larger towns in the new country. We went on to Purcell, 
where there were hundreds of others on the same mission as our- 
selves. 

My intention was to secure a town lot and later a farm and 
after a while, return to my old home. I had not the slightest 
intention of remaining. I had the same opinion that thousands of 
others among the pioneers had, that this was no fit place for people 
to live, and never would be. People who insisted on coming in, 
reminded me of children who put beans in their noses — they 
seemed determined on getting the beans put in, in spite of all 
warnings, but when they had mated ahi their purpose, they 
wished they hadn’t done it. 

There was a great crowd at Purcell. A Methodist preacher 
secured a church for us and we camped in it. Some of us were afraid 
of being scalped by the Indians. All of us were of the variety com- 
monly called ‘tender.’ 

On the morning of the 20th of April we organized the party, 
I was elected captain. We started for Barrow’s Crossing on the 
South Canadian, about fifteen miles southwest of Oklahoma City. 
The trip consumed a good part of two days, and on the forenoon of 


*From the Osage Maguzine May, 19190. 
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the 22nd we were ready at noon, at the crack of the gun fired by 
John Fightmaster, afterwards sheriff of Oklahoma county, to make 
the run. It was a wonderful sight to see that great collection of 
horses, wagons and buggies and rigs of every sort and description 
scrambling off across the prairie. 

Most of the party pressed on for Oklahoma City, but some 
stopped along the way and located quarter sections. We were sur- 
prised to find that in spite of our prompt start, a great many people 
had managed to beat us, for there they were on the ground with 
tents or shacks and dug-outs, holding down their claims. There 
were a lot of mighty swift-footed people on the 22nd of April. 

It was a great day to commence the building of an empire. The 
sky was as blue as in June. The tonic air, as exhilarating as wine, 
was fanning down from the North with just force enough to make 
exertion of man and beast effective and pleasant. Mighty possibili- 
ties, sightly lands, fertility equaling the fabled Nile, the Garden 
of the Gods, were fenced in by an anxious human wall on that 
immortal 22nd of April, 1889. 

No region had been so thoroughly advertised, so favorably ad- 
vertised. The frequent heroic efforts of the boomers to possess, 
called the attention of all the earth to this modern Eden. The re- 
peated removal of the boomers by the Military, at the behest of 
greed, wakened the world to the belief that a wondrous land was 
here. The very name Oklahoma was a poem, an inspiration, and 
invitation irresistible, impossible to ignore or refuse — Oklahoma! 
A slogan for conquering and conquest! Oh, yes, Oklahoma was 
advertised. The denizens of all civilization came; came from the 
hills, from the valleys, from the prairie and forest; came from the 
caves of the earth, from the isles of the sea, and, seemingly, from the 
clouds of the air. They were here in all tongues, in all colors, in 
all garbs, with all kinds of profanity, and every imaginable odor; 
were here at high noon. Well, I should guess Old Time must have 
been knocked crazy on that 22nd of April, 1889, at high noon. 

In all that legion of 89ers there was not one Joshua who could 
have forced the sun to stand still, but every devil of them could 
force their watches ahead, and they did it. Then, a moment of 
bated breath, a hush ‘till hearts could be heard to beat, the final 
signal and a human flood deluged the ‘“‘wonder land.” 

Many people believe —in fact I suppose it is the prevailing 
opinion among people generally in Oklahoma and elsewhere — that 
the government had surveyed the towns and cities and that full 
provision had been made for the inrush of people. Absolutely noth- 
ing of the kind had been done. The people rushed in like a mob. 
There was no law, but the soldiers and the deputy marshals. There 
seemed to be plenty of deputies. An army of them were on the 
ground when we came and they had a city laid out and their tents 
and shacks were up before the swiftest horse could make the run 
from the border line. 

Uncle Sam was liberal with his commissions. With a commis- 
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sion from the government a man could legally come in ahead of 
time —a sort of “legalized sooner.’’ They had trainloads of lumber, 
building materials and supplies, stocks of goods and what-not waiting 
on the sidings at the railroad. Of course, many who made the run 
also had cars waiting. So when we reached the Santa Fe station, 
where it was conceded that there would spring up a city, we found 
the city had already sprung and was doing business. 


Main street was the principal or central thoroughfare of the 
city. We, who had arrived from the border proceeded to lay out 
a city of our own that we called South Oklahoma City and with 
Reno as the principal street. I staked a lot where my residence 
and office now stands, and I have lived in it ever since that day. 
I immediately opened an office for practice. On Monday the build- 
ing was begun and on Sunday it was finished. It was splendid. It 
was ten by sixteen feet, had a real lumber floor and was painted 
and plastered. It certainly was the finest as well as the first office 
building in the city and was pointed to wilh pride by the whole 
town. 

The. two rival cities maintained what they pleased to call 
“municipal governments,” but the two factions were at war and 
very serious trouble soon was brewing. We called the men of the 
north town, the ‘‘commissioned sooners,” “‘Seminoles.” That’s Indian 
for “running away” or “renegade,’”’ and we called ourselves of the 
south town ‘‘Kickapoos”’ because we had the nerve to kick on the 
existing condition of things. Finally the “Kickapoos’’ met, ten 
thousand strong on the strip of “neutral ground’ between Main 
street and Grand Avenue, about where the city jail is now building, 
to protest and take action. 


Prof. A. C. Scott, afterwards president of the A. and M. College 
at Stillwater and now a member of the faculty of Epworth Uni- 
versity, presided. 


I made a motion to the effect that a committee of seven be 
appointed to secure an engineering corps with instructions to survey 
a city over the north town, extending the survey of the south town 
regardless of any survey made by the “Seminoles.” This meant 
that the men who had come in ahead of us, were to be dispossessed. 
My motion was amended to make the committee fourteen, and it 
was then carried unanimously. This was a very serious business, 
but we secured a corps of competent engineers with a Mr. Harrison, 
a cousin of President Harrison, as chief engineer. The “Seminoles”’ 
saw that the “‘Kickapoos’’ meant business and they called for a 
‘peace talk!” The final result was a compromise committee repre- 
senting both factions to readjust matters and equitably settle con- 
flicting claims. One result of this committee’s work of adjustment 
is the jog in the streets at Grand avenue. Under the circumstances 
the committee did fine work and war was avoided. 


No, there were no saloons. If there had been, the condition 
would have been awful. The community could hardly have survived. 
The fact is, that the worst period of lawlessness and reign of terror 
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came with the establishment of territorial law and the coming in 
with the law of the saloon and the grafting politician. That period 
was bad and a reflection upon the name of the law. We had “a 
man for breakfast’? at least every Sunday morning. For the first 
year we had no saloons and very little law. We operated under a 
sort of vigilance committee constitution and we were far better 
than under the succeeding “reign of law.” 


There is no disputing the claim that there is “much in a name.” 
Oklahoma City’s name is largely responsible for its fame and growth. 
Our name won over the natural advantage that rival cities often 
held. While Guthrie always had the ear of the government and the 
Santa Fe railroad and secured all the public favors and favorable 
rates, we sawed wood and went after the business. 


Henry Overholser was a Godsend to this town. He was all 
business and shrewd to see the advantage of every move, but he 
always dealt honorably and fairly. No business man ever came to 
Oklahoma City prospecting for a location and got away from Henry 
Overholser. He was a whole commercial club in himself and com- 
pelled men to see the advantage of staying and casting their fortunes 
with us. Oklahoma City has been builded by the constant exercise 
of this very spirit. And C. G. Jones was his right bower. They 
both had more brains than money and they made the brains count. 
We all abused Henry Overholser at times, but whenever anything 
was needed to be done for the promotion of the interests of the city 
he was always called upon to lead. 


The first real mayor of:the city, under the reign of law, was 
G. M. Gault, founder of the Gault Lumber Company that survives 
its founder as one of the big business institutions of the city of today. 
He was elected in the spring of 1891. He was succeeded by O. A. 
Mitscher in 1892 who served two years. 


The original Oklahoma City as it came from the hands of the 
compromise committee extended from the Santa Fe track on the 
east to Walker street on the west, a half mile. The south limit 
was Choctaw avenue and the north was Seventh street. The tract 
immediately east of the Santa Fe depot was a military reservation. 
As president of the school board I secured the co-operation of the 
city council and the commercial organizations of the town and we 
petitioned Congress to donate the tract for the benefit of the city 
school fund. Sydney Clarke was sent to Washington as our lobbyist 
and we secured the passage of the bill that gave us the tract and 
laid the foundation for our great city school fund. 


Maywood addition laid on the immediate north of this tract 
and was the first residence addition to the city. 


As { said before, I didn’t expect to stay here. I was certain — 
and I had plenty of good company —that this was no fit place to 
make a home. But we all—or all of us who were wise — changed 
our minds, became boosters and are still on the job. My family all 
followed me here and this is home. I have been in the practice every 
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day since I drove my stake and I had twenty-five years of it before 
I came here. 


I could fill your magazine with talk about Oklahoma and Okla- 
home City, but suppose we call this enough for one time. Come and 
see me again and I'll talk all you want me to about the old times 
that tried men’s spirits, but laid the foundations of fortunes for the 
plucky ones who stayed in the game. 


THE FIRST LEGAL SETTLER IN OKLAHOMA CITY 
By WILLIAM J. MCCLURE 


Y GRANDFATHER, William J. McClure, came to Muskogee 
in 1867 and went into the caitle business. In 1869 ne bought 
the 7 C ranch from Bill Chisholm, of Chisholm Trail fame. 

The ranch was established in 1865 or 1866 and was about the 
first ranch established in this section of the country. Before this 
period it was impossible to graze cattle on the ranges because there 
were so many wolves. During the Civil War the buffalo hunters 
had killed many of the buffalo and driven the rest to the northwest, 
thus taking away most of the wolves’ food. The hunters had killed 
many wolves, too. 

The ranch consisted of the Kickapoo and Pottawatomie Indian 
Nations holdings and the eastern half of Oklahoma proper. The 
ranch house was located a mile north, and a quarter of a mile north- 
east of Choctaw City. 


Grandfather used to catch large numbers of wild horses. He 
had several runs, but the only run I know about had the pens 
located on the south side of the Canadian river bank three miles 
west of Reno. The horses were started from the range around 


Pocassett and chased into the blind pens, which were high log 
corrals. 


In 1882 Grandfather bought 400 white-face bulls in St. Louis, 
shipped them to Atoka, which was the closest shipping point, and 
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drove them to the 7 C range. These were the first white-face cattle 
to be crossed with the range cattle. 


When the Santa Fe Railroad came through the country in 1887 
Grandfather shipped the first trainload of cattle to be shipped over 
the road. The cowboys had to build the loading corrals, close to 
where the Santa Fe station now stands, to load the cattle they had 
gathered. The round-up that year tallied, or counted, 47,000 head 
of cattle with the 7 C brand. 


Uncle Jimmy, (J. B.) Bond, established the 4 B ranch about 
the same time; his range was around Minco. 


Frank Bird, a half-Indian, had the F. B. ranch at what was 
called Bird’s Mill, near Stratford. He established the ranch in the 
early 70’s and ran about 8,000 to 10,000 head. Grandfather used to 
buy his cattle to feed. 

Caddo Bill Williams established the Half Moon ranch in about 
1870. His range was the Kiowa and Comanche nations’ territories. 

W. B. Ror, a half-Indian, was another to establish about this 
time near Stonewall. He ran about 10,000 head. 

Snap White had the 3 L (LLL) ranch close to Coalgate. It was 
also established in the early 70’s. 

Mage Hodge established the M. H. ranch in the early 70’s; the 
ranch was west of Lehigh. After his death in 1882 Grandfather 
_ bought his cattle and gathered 35,000 head. 

Jimmy Allen started the J up and J down ranch about the 
same time. It was east of Claretta on what was known as the 
McGee Prairie. 

Booker James, a full-blood Indian, established a ranch south- 
east of Claretta about ’69. He ran from 20,000 to 25,000 head of 
cattle. 

Sy Delaney, a quarter-blood Indian, established the Z Y ranch, 
south of Lehigh, in the early 70’s. He ran around 15,000 head. 

Joel Nail, a three-quarter-blood Indian, established the 85 ranch 
west of Caddo in the late 60’s. 

Charley LeFlore, a half-blood Indian, started the C H ranch 
between Stringtown and Kiowa in the early 70’s. Before the open- 
ing of Oklahoma proper he was a U. S. marshal. LeFlore County 
was named for him. ; 

D. N. Robb married an Indian. He established the DR ranch 
northeast of Atoka in the early 70’s. 

Dave Pollack, a half-blood Indian, started the PPP ranch west 
of Kiowa in the early 70’s. 

Mumford Johnson established the Diamond Link ranch in the 
early 70’s close to Minco. He ran 15,000 to 20,000 head. 

Ed Johnson had the Hat ranch west of Norman on the Chickasaw 
side. It was started in the early 80’s and ran about 10,000 head. 


The G M ranch was started in about '85, close to Purcell, by a 
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part Indian by the name of Garvan. He ran about 4,000 or 5,000 
head. 


The Turkey Track ranch was started in ’82 by Griffinstein 
about 14 miles west of Choctaw City. He brought 12,000 steers from 
Texas; the steers had the Texas fever and started the fever in this 
country. In 1084 Grandfather bought the ranch out. 


Pete Anderson established the lazy A ranch in about ’66. It 
was about 7 miles east of Choctaw. He had only about 600 or 700 
head, and the year after he started, John Bly, a cattle rustler, 
killed him. 


The Pottawatomie Indian court was held just a short distance 
from the 7 C ranch corrals. When an Indian was tried and if he was 
convicted and sentenced to be whipped, his hands were tied to- 
gether, then tied to a limb of the tree they always used as the court. 
and he was given the number of lashes sentenced. If he was sen- 
tenced to death, the time was set for his execution and the prisoner 
went free in the intervening time, making all his arrangements and 
also preparing for his burial. On the appointed day and hour the 
tribe would gather, the prisoner would give away his few last pos- 
sessions, then pick out the person he wished to shoot him, usually 
some relative. Then the prisoner would kneel in front of the court 
tree, an X was marked over his heart and the appointed one would 
shoot him. After the execution everyone would proceed with his 
business as though nothing had happened. It was unheard of or 
unthought of for a condemned person to escape. 


Grandfather had a store south and east of Choctaw, where he 
kept provisions for the cow outfits. The Indians used to trade there 
and the ‘‘Pots” were paid their allotment there. The man who ran 
the store bought some silk top hats that had been damaged, and 
once while Dad was down there an Indian buck came in to get all 
dressed up. He had had an argument with his girl friend, so he 
wanted to fix up and go see her. He got a silk hat, cut the brim 
and top off and put a feather in the band; then he bought a pair 
of pants, cut the seat out and laced the trouser legs to fit his legs 
tight, and cut the remainder of the trouser legs sticking out into 
fringe. He was then dressed to go and make amends with the girl 
friend. 


The Indians used to come into the store and sit on the counters 
with their blankets around them, never moving. Dad and Uncle 
Guy decided to get the Indians off the counters once. Talking and 
pleading would do no good, so they fixed a number of darning 
needles on levers operated by pulling a string to each needle from 
in back of a partition. The Indians would come in and sit down as 
usual, then Dad and Uncle Guy would jerk a string and up would 
go the Indian who had been affected. The ones sitting on each side 
of the speared Indian would never change expressions: soon another 
would take the vacated seat and someone else down the line would 
let out a yell. It finally got to the point that the Indians wouldn’t 
even take anything off the counter. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE EIGHTY-NINERS Lo 


Three years before the country opened, a pack of about fifteen 
wolves attacked a herd of about five hundred head of cattle on the 
Kickapoo flat, which was only a few miles from the ranch. As soon 
as the first cow smelled or saw the wolves that cow gave an alarm. 
When the wolves attacked, the cattle had begun to mill. The bulls 
and steers formed a circle on the outside; the cows then formed an 
inner circle with the calves huddled in the center. The cattle con- 
tinued to mill in this formation. When a wolf attempted to attack 
a steer by tearing his hamstring, the steer behind the attacked one 
would charge and gore the wolf. These fights usually lasted from 
three to five hours, and where once thick grass two feet high grew, 
the ground would be bare and ground to dust. Horses fight wolves 
in the same manner, only they strike with their front feet. 


There were two round-ups each year—Spring and Fall. 
An outfit would have at least one chuck-wagon which had a water- 
tight bed so that when it was necessary to cross a swollen creek 
or river the cowboys wouid tie logs on each side ot the wagon box 
to make it float. Then cowboys would tie ropes to the wagon and 
ride upstream to keep the wagon from turning over. The chuck- 
wagon carried the cowboy’s blanket rolls and what clothing he 
needed, which wasn’t much. The wagon also carried all the food 
supplies, which usually consisted of salt pork, navy beans, canned 
tomatoes, flour, coffee, sugar, salt, and sometimes dried fruit. For 
meat they had prairie chicken, deer, turkey, and often they would 
kill a beef. 


An outfit would have as many as sixty men sometimes. Each 
man had six to eight horses of his own. The horses not in use were 
herded in a bunch by a horse wrangler and permitted to graze 
along slowly. At night each cowboy would hobble his own horses. 
First, all the horses were driven into a corral formed by tying two 
ropes to a tree or to the chuck-wagon, and holding the ropes tight 
and at right angles. Then the cowboy would carry his hobble ropes 
and crawl around among the horses, tying the two front feet to- 
gether, after which the horses were permitted to graze at will for 
the night. The next morning the procedure was reversed. 


The reason each man had so many horses was that the horses, 
having only grass to eat, required rest between each ride and were 
usually ridden only half a day at a time. When the work was hard 
a horse would only be ridden a quarter of a day. 


A cowboy’s working day started at daylight and ended at 
nightfall. The cook would have breakfast ready at daybreak. It 
usually consisted of bacon, sourdough biscuits, gravy, potatoes, 
coffee, and sometimes a fruit or molasses. The other two meals 
were about the same. At night each man had a tarpaulin to sleep 
under, and when it rained they dug a trench around their beds, if 


‘they were not lucky enough to get under the chuck-wagon. The 


men were divided into three shifts at night to ride ‘night watch”’ 
on the herd, and if there was a large bunch of cattle in the herd 
being held or if the cattle were restless, the men would be divided 
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into two shifts. Each ranch would send several men with their 
own horses, to other ranch’s outfits. 


Cattle would range together over a large area. Each area would 
be rounded up and the calves branded and earmarked with the same 
brand as their mothers. The cattle from other ranches would be 
separated and the cowboys from those ranches would drive the 
cattle back to their own ranges. The round-up would work in a 
large circle, taking in each range of cattle. 


When a trail herd passed a ranch some rider from the ranch 
would always bring the word in a day or two ahead of the trail 
herd and the ranch would prepare a big meal for all the trail cow- 
boys and its own hands would take turns riding herd on the cattle 
at night, letting the trail hands get a good night’s sleep. It was 
the same on round-ups. When an outfit came close to a ranch, the 
ranch would do the same thing, and of course there was never a 
charge for this. 

Cowboys going through the country would stop at a ranch and 
remain, perhaps, several weeks. Their horses would be fed and 
taken care of, and no charge was ever thought of. If there was work 
to be done, the traveler would pitch in and make a hand. 


Some ranches, when they had finished up in the fall and didn’t 
have much work, would let some of the cowboys go. The cowboy 
would go to town and spend what money he had made, then go back 
to the ranch and just move in without ever saying a word. They 
would stay around several months until the spring round-up. These 
men and their horses would receive the same treatment as the other 
cowboys and they would work just as hard as those on the payroll 
if there was work to be done. 

Grandfather married my Grandmother, Mary Ellen Kennedy, in 
1875 and brought her to Johnstonville, close to Stratford. Guy 
McClure was born at Johnstonville in 1877. The town consisted of 
a general store with the post office. There were four families in the 
town, Mumford Johnston, a cowman, Harwood and Rainey, who 
had the store, and Bill McClure, cowman. Grandfather had the 
Cross Bar Cross ranch down there and ran about 7,000 or 8,000 head. 
In 1878 the McClures moved to Atoka, where my father, Dave, was 
born. 

When the proclamation was first issued for Oklahoma proper 
to be opened for settlement, soldiers were sent into the territory to 
keep people off the land to be opened. The Government issued 
permits to some of Grandfather’s cowboys, who did not wish to stake 
land or who had Indian blood and could not stake land, to enter 
Oklahoma proper and drive Grandfather’s cattle back onto his 
(Kickapoo and Pottawatomie) ranges. 

Grandfather did not cross the line into Oklahoma proper after 
the proclamation was issued until the territory was officially opened 
for settlement, twelve o’clock noon, April 22, 1889. 

Grandfather started from the 7 C ranchhouse, which was just 
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across the line. He rode to the sand hills about 5 or 6 miles from the 
house; there he met by appointment one of the cowboys driving 
the cattle out of Oklahoma proper and changed to his fresh horse. 
Grandfather then rode to Lightning Creek and changed to another 
fresh horse of one of his cowboys, then rode into Oklahoma City 
about thirty minutes ahead of anyone else. He staked the 160 acres 
in what.is now known as Maywood and two lots at First and Harvey 
streets. 


A man by the name of Lowenstein contested his claim on the 
two lots and it was proved in court that Grandfather was in Okla- 
homa City at least thirty minutes or more ahead of anyone else. 
The case was carried to the Supreme Court and there found that 
the cowboys were legally in the territory and no law could be 
cited prohibiting Grandfather from changing horses with the 
cowboys. 

Grandfather established a home on the Maywood farm, the 
house being located near what is now Tenth street and Central. 
Grandmother didn’t like to leave the home at Atoka because of her 
flowers, so Grandfather had many rose bushes sent from Kansas City 
and planted them before Grandmother ever came to Oklahoma City. 


The first celebration Oklahoma City ever had was on the Fourth 
of July. There had been a small grandstand built on Grandfather’s 
farm, near what is now Sixth street and Central. The first 
thing on the program was some horse races and my father, Dave, 
won the first race, which was for a purse of five dollars. The grand- 
stand was packed with about two hundred people, and during the 
races it collapsed injuring a number of people and killing one child. 


When the Rock Island Railroad was building into Oklahoma 
City the railroad refused to build the road into the city limits, so 
the town floated bonds to complete the work. The bonds were paid 
off by taxing each bottle of liquor. Most of the lots required for 
the right-of-way were donated by the owners. Grandfather gave 
the use of two hundred work horses for this purpose. 

Grandfather was a charter member of the first Masonic Lodge, 
the Consistory, and the Knights Templar. Grandmother was a 
charter member of the first Eastern Star Chapter and was the first 
Worthy Grand Matron of the State of Oklahoma. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF APRIL 22, 1889 
By FRANK J. BEST 


OOKING back to that bright, sunshiny, moderately warm, 
slightly windy day in April, 1889, the day of the opening for 
settlement of Oklahoma, I am amazed that I only partially realized 
how great a privilege was mine, that I was to view this historic event 
from the inside. To me then it seemed only an over publicized 
Passing event, and not, perhaps, the most momentous day of my life. 
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I was in the employ of the Santa Fe Railway, and had been 
transferred from their service in Topeka, Kansas to Guthrie more 
than a week before the date of the opening. The freight shipments 
were pouring in with such volume that neither the facilities nor the 
working force could handle it, and in a short time a blockade re- 
sulted, and shipments for Oklahoma stations, congested all side- 
tracks from Wichita, Kansas, to Gainesville, Texas. This condition 
obtained for more than two months. Food, stocks of merchandise 
to establish stores, and building material were sorted out, and brought 
in preference. This was my first experience in “priority.’”’ We were 
not able to secure newspapers nor did we have time to read, if we 
could secure them, so we were somewhat in the dark as to what 
was transpiring on the outside, though passing trainmen, told us 
of the massing of homeseekers along the border. 


Until the morning of the opening, we were somewhat lonesome, 
only the bare prairie to be seen, other than a photographer’s tent 
and the Santa Fe employees. Carpenters were building the depot 
building and men were building sidetracks, nearly all of the latter 
were termed ‘‘Bohunks,” southern European emigrants, who did not 
' speak or understand our language. 


Early on the morning of the opening day,-there appeared to 
be considerable activity in what is now the business part of the 
townsite, about 100 men were on the ground, and the number grew 
until it looked like about 300 before the legal opening hour, high 
noon. These men were what was later given the status of being 
*“‘sooners.” 


Out of curiosity, I walked up to where the crowds were. While 
they were scattered over a wide space, yet there were three or four 
men standing in the rear ends of wagons used for platforms, who 
had groups about them approvingly listening. There was little dif- 
ference in these talks. Their argument seemed to agree that this 
was already Government land, subject to entry, therefore the gen- 
eral land laws were applicable, and that it needed no act of Con- 


gress to open it for entry, and the proclamation was not necessary, © 


and no set time for the opening needed. That each of the listeners 
were within their legal rights by being on the townsite or farms, 
and were advised to go get them. A question was raised as to what 
size a “town-lot’’ was? Some thought a 50 feet front, some 100, and 
some thought they should have a business lot, also an ample resi- 
dence lot. Stakes were being driven, strings tied to stakes to mark 
the boundaries, and the presumed owner spread out his meager per- 
sonal effects, and mentally braced himself for the rush that was 
coming. 


While I went among them as a curious onlooker, but after lis- 
tening to the taiks, I thought perhaps they “have got something 
there,” so I joined the lot grabbers. I found I had waited until 
the “grabbing” was poor, as everything at all desirable was already 
taken, it was necessary, even before the opening hour, to go com- 
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pletely outside the business part. The lot was ‘down the hill” 
with a depression through it. 


Before the noon hour, I was back at my work. 


The first passenger train that-came into Guthrie after the noon 
hourwas a train from the south. The coaches were either empty 
or were carrying only one or two persons, the trainmen stated they 
had dropped off “all along.” 


Shortly after two o’clock trains from the north began to arrive. 
They were much behind schedule, the reason being that men were 
jumping off continuously, necessitating running slow to avoid in- 
juring them. To watch them approach, being plainly visible for 
more than two miles, the homeseekers could be seen to throw off 
their personal effects, then to jump off. A small cloud of dust was 
created by the sprawling landing, from which would quickly emerge 
the man running his best, going for a claim and a hoped for future 
home. All too many of them found each claim taken, net only by 
one man, but usually from two to a half dozen. Those who could 
get no land drifted into the towns so that by nightfall the town 
had a population of vigorous citizens, though there was only the 
bare land. They had the population, nothing else, not even food or 
water, except such as they may have brought with them. 

When the noon hour arrived, from the timber along the streams 
emerged hundreds of horsemen, wagons, buggies and others on foot, 
going pell-mell in all directions. I had been within a few hundred 
yards of them, but the trees and bushes so concealed them that I was 
much surprised indeed. Years of litigation grew out of the con- 
tests, though many of them sold their “rights” to each other, espe- 
cially after the courts handed out severe penalties for any proved 
perjured testimony. 


Very few, if any of those entering illegally, won out advan- 
tageously, for it was necessary to prove where they were on and 
prior to the opening date. 


For my own town lot adventure, the final outcome netted me 
exactly nothing. 


After sleeping on the lot at nights for a week, sleeping as much 
as a person could without any covers in frosty night air, a man 
told me he knew I did not make the legal run, that he intended 
jumping the lot, but rather than have a controversy, he would pay 
me thirty dollars for my alleged rights, the deal was consummated, 
most satisfactory for both of us. When the survey was made, estab- 
lishing streets, this plot of ground was in the street, so he lost it. 
A man named Ragsdale had started a bank with no legal standing 
at all. I-deposited my thirty dollars; Ragsdale, the bank money 
and my thirty dollars left town without a forwarding address. Thus 
was the cycle completed. 


Just before noon hour, the opening day, a man dressed in a 
blue Civil War uniform, rode up to me, asking my name, and where 
he could find me. He told me he had served 4 years for the U.S. A. 
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in that war, that he was entitled to land, and was here to get it. 
He pointed to a nice claim adjoining the townsite to the south, and 
asked me if I would not watch him go on it, which I did. Dis- 
mounting, he began driving stakes and digging for foundation. 


Every day for a week thereafter he hunted me up, and was 
most cordial, and refreshed my memory as to seeing him enter the 
land. I asked him if he did not have contestants. He advised he 
had none. Knowing there were two to a dozen contestants reported 
as being on similar situated claims, I thought it somewhat strange. 
He was most friendly. About a week after the entry, I met him 
in one of the narrow paths leading uptown. He looked me squarely 
in the face as we met, and although I was smiling and spoke to him, 
he did not show the least sign of recognition, and passed on. I 
turned and called to him, thinking he did not recognize me, being 
away from my usual location. He turned, still a cold stare at me. 
I asked how he was making it on his claim. He said but two words, 
“D—ed School-land,” and passed on his way, passed out of my life. 
He had found it was reserved school land, not open for entry, dash- 
ing his hopes. Thus ended what had had the promise of a beautiful 
friendship. 


Left to their own resources, the American democracy and love 
of self government, in just a day or two, the leaders among them 
came together and formed an organization. Not a single law back- 
ing them, the citizens gathered, and elected officers, speeches were 
-made assuring these officers loyal support. A survey of the town 
was made, streets and alleys were established, blocks and lots pro- 
vided for. Here was the real test, for in opening the streets and 
changing the boundaries of the blocks and lots, deprived very many 
of their lots, or threw several on the same lot, and at times the 
protests were more than verbal, requiring force in making the 
changes and removing the claimants. A board of three was ap- 
pointed to hear testimony and to establish the rightful owner of lots, 
and to issue them a certificate in lieu of a deed. There was no law 
authorizing such actions, but the board acted as best it could, and its 
decisions seemed fairly satisfactory. A year or more later, when 
laws were made, these unauthorized certificates, were considered 
as prima facie evidence of ownership, and deeds were issued to 
those where no contest existed. 

In cases of contest, new hearings were held, but the work of 
the original board had been done well. and practically all holding 
certificates got deeds. There were no laws to provide for taxation 
or to pay any expenses or for the most needed maintenance and 
upkeep. By the same common consent, satisfactory provisions were 
made, and order. was established with the minimum of friction. 
Here was a large collection of settlers, almost everyone strangers to 
each other, coming together and establishing a working arrangement 
for the common good, and doing a splendid job of it. 

Historically, Oklahoma is young; very many living today wit- 
nessed those stirring times, yet apparently much has been written, 
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probably to touch up the story glamorously. That is wrong and some 
of it really defames those sterling homeseekers. This has been 
augmented by many delegations visiting conventions, and by our 
own parades, dressed in fantastic costumes that allege to represent 
these early settlers, also that they were a lot of drinking, gun-toting, 
tough outfits. These are not a fair representation of facts or condi- 
tions. They are glamorous but not historical or representative. 


There were no cattle and no cowboys within miles of that part 
of Oklahoma. People were dressed just the same as those found 
today on our streets or about their shops or farms, except a small 
change in styles. No one carried a revolver, at least, not exposed. 
There were no saloons for at least 15 months after the opening. 
The new country came under the Federal Indian laws, and absolute 
prohibition existed, and a large force of U. S. marshals and deputies 
saw it was enforced. It was about the only law they had, and their 


main source of revenue, so it was rigidly enforced. On the whole, | 


there was absolutely no saloon or liquor saies, and no drunkenricss. 
The writers who have described church services as being held in 
saloons, or that boards for seats at church were supported by beer 
kegs, the pulpit being a liquor barrel, wholly are a disregard for 
facts. Yet these statements are fast becoming to be accepted as 
representative. 

These early settlers were homeseekers in the truest type. They 
were looking for, hoping for a home and land to provide them a 
living. They were peaceful, and as well behaved as any assembly 
that we have today. 

It is true there was sharp competition as always exists where 
the prizes to be won were so great as these lands. There were 
isolated cases of friction among those contesting for the same land, 
but in the early days this was slight. Much bitterness did exist a 
year or more later when these contests came up for adjudication, 
but these are not a part of the opening story. 


Certain harmless friction has grown up around certain watches, 


that are contended to be the watch that governed the exact time. 


the run was started, or that a certain revolver is the one discharged 
to announce that time. When one considers that the boundary 
around these lands to be opened ran for more than two hundred 
miles, and that no watch or revolver could possibly govern over one 
mile, and that while these articles might be considered historical for 
that limited space, there are probably two hundred of them which 
with equal justice could be claimed as being thus historical. 
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EARLY ROMANCE OF OKLAHOMA* 


By FRANK HILTON GREER 


N APRIL 20, 1889, I got ready to start for Oklahoma. I had 

arranged with R. L. Millspaugh — familiarly known to his 
friends as “Ohb’’— and W. H. Bruington, two genial and ambitious 
young men; to make the trip with me. 


After bidding my wife goodbye and giving her ten dollars out 
of the thirty-nine I had in my pocket, I went to the home of my 
mother. Before bidding me goodbye she said she desired to commit 


me to the providence of God, whom she knew would protect my 


footsteps and prosper my future. We went into her bedroom and 
there knelt down by the bedside, and I remember how fervently 
she appealed to the Lord about the prospects of the wonderful new 
land, and submitted to his care her boy who was going to cast his 


2D 4% 


I recollect my thoughts on leaving the house — with that prayer 
fresh in my mind and tears still in my eyes—of the peculiar am- 
bition of a young man starting into a new country with but twenty- 
nine dollars in his pocket; and nothing but this amount of cash 
capital and the hopes and prayers of a sainted mother and a loving 
wife on which to found a newspaper business, and expecting as 
firmly to found it as though he had a million to do it on. 


The paper had already been started and three issues had come 
out. Just how I expected to bring out the rest of the issue was 
considerably more in imagination than in reality. 


To me, one of the important incidents of the first week in 
Guthrie was the arrival of my mother on the first train. She got 
a lot out on-East Oklahoma avenue, which she sold on April 24th, 
for ninety dollars. She brought these ninety dollars down to the 
State Capital tent, and handing the money to me said: ‘Frank, 
the Lord has answered ninety dollars worth of my prayer for you 


on the night you started for Oklahoma.” And these ninety dollars: 


assisted in founding the State Capital. 


Millspaugh, Bruington and I went to Arkansas City, where were 
thousands of “boomers” lined up along the line of the Cherokee 
Strip. We negotiated with the engineer and brakeman for a ride 
on a freight train through the Strip, expecting to stop over on the 
line of old Oklahoma, which was then where Orlando now is. We 
got on a carload of telegraph poles about eleven o'clock at night. 
This load had been arranged to form convenient cracks, which 
would cover an ordinary man. Millspaugh was a heavy fellow and 
I remember we had a hard time finding a crack large enough to 
obscure him. Of course, the editor had little trouble as he would 
fit into most any small crack. There were soldiers all along the line, 
and there appeared to be a great rush of freight coming in advance 
into Oklahoma, for the train stopped disgustingly often, and every 


*From Sturms’ Oklahoma Magazine April 10, 1910. 
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time it stopped it would slide us along the telegraph poles and often 
remove some of our cuticle. 

One of my companions on that ride was an Irishman. I remem- 
ber his feet just touched my head as he was lying in the same 
“compartment” with me. Millspaugh, being a traveling man and 
therefore a great talker, would not keep still. He persisted in 
laughable comments. .The Irishman finally said: 

“Do yez hear the sojers? If yez spalpeens will shut yez mouths 
and study the stars yez will not be so much in danger of having to 
git off and drill wid Uncle Sam’s blue-coats.” 

In a little while I heard one Irishman say to another: 

“Pat, will yez give me the loan of your spade for about five 
minutes at twelve o’clock on Monday?” 

And Pat answered: ‘Ye fool, do yez think I am carryin’ this 
spade because I love yez? I expect to get a claim for meself and 
this spade will be in use by a better man than yez about the time 


we2iil Oo 


yez will be wantin’ it.” 


When we arrived in Orlando the freight train seemed to have 
no notion of stopping. There were thousands of people on the line 
and this train went shooting through them at thirty miles an hour. 
We were invisible down in the cracks of the telegraph poles. We 
were in for it since the train would not stop for us, and our tick- 
ets having no stopover conditions, we came on to Guthrie. That 
was Sunday morning and we passed by the station at Guthrie at 
a little after daylight. The first man I saw was Captain Cavanaugh, 
who had a few soldiers standing at “parade rest’ on the platform 
looking for “sooners.’’ Our train did not stop at Guthrie, so the 
Captain had no chance to search the telegraph poles. 


The way that train moved sort of worried me. We wanted it 
to stop somewhere in Oklahoma, and the nearer to Guthrie the 
better. There was a quiet discussion as the train sped along between 
Guthrie and about two miles south of the depot. We agreed that 
we had to roll off, but to get the train to slow up was.the question. 
Millspaugh was equal to every emergency. As the brakeman came 
along over the cars, he slipped him a coin, and in a little while the 
train was slowing down to about ten miles an hour. As I rolled off 
I remember I got about as hard a jolt as I ever had in my life. I 
got up covered with dirt, and my dinner bucket, in which were 
preserved two clean handkerchiefs, a pair of socks, a huge Silver 
King onion, some salt and a few sandwiches, was badly smashed. 


When the company was once more gathered together, we sur- 
veyed the situation and concluded to go up the ravine which lies 
directly west of the old Charlie Brown place, two miles south of 
town. Walking through the woods, we came to the head of a canyon 
and there found a beautiful pool of crystal water in a rock basin, 
some ten feet deep. This basin was at the foot of a precipice of 
solid rock about twenty feet high, and the waters of the ages had 
evidently dug out this beautiful pool. There is no more romantic 
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spot than this in Oklahoma. Here we struck camp, but a meager camp 
it was, for we had nothing but our overcoats, a small blanket each, 
and our dinner pails. At noon we dined. I remember I had a sand- 
wich and a huge slice of Silver King onion, and Millspaugh and 
Bruington each had a hard boiled egg,— which latter diet did not 
strike me so favorably as the onion. 


After dinner we.went to the top of the hill and through 
Millspaugh’s spyglass we could plainly see what we took to be five 
hundred people walking around on the townsite of Guthrie. It 
discouraged us to think that we were sneaking around in the brush 
when brave men were right out in the open light of day gobbling 
up the choice preserves. 


We put in the afternoon watching the fish play in the beautiful 
crystal pool and talking over the future. At dusk we came out of 
concealment and started east. About a mile from the townsite we 
met Ben Blubaugh, brother of Dave Blubaugh, who located on the 
corner lot where the present State Capital building stands. We 
got better acquainted with Ben later. 

Circling around we arrived in the northeastern part of what 
- is now Guthrie at about nine o’clock at night, and heard horses 
coming on a gallop. We were then in the gully close to where the 
Christian church is now. Having no time to escape, we dropped 
down in the grass. One of the cavalry horses, on a very good 
canter, passed within about three feet of my head, and I was afraid 
to move, for I knew these cavalrymen were looking out for sooners 
and that if they could get us they would take us into camp and 
keep us under guard as long as they pleased. This one scare was 
enough for us, and we backed up to the head of the gully near the 
site of the present Baldwin home, and there we slept on our over- 
coats and blankets under the brush. 


On Monday morning we came out far enough to see the people 
moving around on the land office hill. The only man we met to 
speak to was a man who caught Millspaugh with his head out too 
far from the brush, drew a Winchester on him, and told him to 
come up to the bank. Millspaugh was a good jollier and soon had 
the man in a talkative mood and forgiving. This man told Mills- 
paugh his name was Ransom Payne and that he was a deputy 
marshal. This was about ten o’clock Monday morning, April 22nd, 
and Payne was on the land he afterward claimed as his homestead, 


and fought for through the courts for many years. At twelve o'clock - 


high noon, Millspaugh put up his stick on top of the bank and marked 
it. “This is my claim. R. L. Millspaugh.” He therefore was in 
shape to contest Ransom Payne, but he soon afterwards abandoned 
all hope for a claim. 


I cut a stick and put up a shingle in the top, and going out 
on the south half of East Guthrie, a little west of where the Capital 
schoolhouse now is, I stuck up this stick, claiming that land as my 
homestead. I remember well, as I stood there, looking west, at 
about twelve o’clock, there was not a soul on this land that I could 
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see as far up as the Bank of Indian Territory. This is the land 
that Veder B. Paine fought for clear to the United States Supreme 
Court. 


One of the strange things is, that three days after the opening 
I sauntered back on the hill and found my stake still standing 
there, with my name on the shingle just as I had left it, although 
the lots all around it were taken and there were tents everywhere. 


At about ten minutes after twelve o’clock I located on the 
corner of Broadway and Cleveland avenue, where Mrs. William 
Blincoe’s home is now. That afternoon I put up the tent of the 
State Capital which came in a mule wagon along with other material, 
with the ‘“‘Winfield crowd” from the Iowa country eight miles east. 
It later developed that this mule wagon traveled eight miles in fif- 
teen minutes. The whole Winfield crowd became uneasy at the 
pressure of the sooners and on Monday morning came within one 
mile of Guthrie and from there made the run. 


The Winfield men were soon on the ground and they early 
became the proud possessors of about all the lots on Broad street. 
They had met in the Bretton house in Winfield, Kansas, a week 
before the opening, having sent an engineer to pick out the best 
place for the townsite. This engineer picked out East Guthrie as 
being far enough from the depot and on the most available land, 
with Broad street as the main street of the town. The Winfield 
crowd had their blueprints and they took possession of what they 
supposed would be the big town in very quiet order. . This crowd 
was thoroughly organized. Captain Nipp, ex-sheriff of Cowley 
county, was its captain, and Col. Tom Seward its chief orator. The 
signals were police whistles, and every Winfieldite had one in his 
vest pocket. One whistle meant, “I am in trouble; two whistles 
meant, “get ready”; three whistles meant, ‘“‘come quick.” 


The first men I met after locating my lot was a big, broad- 
shouldered westerner with a fractured left ear, and a little, thick- 
set, red-headed fellow. The tall man had a revolver and a bowie 
knife strapped on him and the red-headed man was equally 
equipped. The tall man came up on the run, out of breath, with 
the red-headed fellow about twenty feet behind. Each had his coat 
on his arm. The tall man said: ‘“‘What are you doing here? This 
is my lot. I took it half an hour ago and went off to get a drink.” 
Then he threw down his coat on my lot and the red-headed man 
threw his down on the lot directly north of mine. 


I expostulated with the tall man, but he would not listen. I 
told him he would soon have trouble. I took out my police whistle 
and gave one whistle. then I gave two whistles; when the third 
whistle sounded some forty of the Winfield crowd were on hand 
like a flash, and thé tall man and his red-headed companion very 
soon gave up the ghost and started back toward the land office. 
This tall man was Volney Hoggett, afterwards famous as a candidate 
for first mayor and one of the most unique characters of early 
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Guthrie, and the red-headed man was Paddy Morran, afterwards 
a conspicuous lawyer. 


An hour after Hoggett went off this lot, my tent was up and the 
State Capital was started. I brought painted banners along and 
they were immediately put up on the side of the tent — ‘The 
Oklahoma State Capital, the first paper published in Oklahoma.” 


At four o’clock p. m., the Daily State Capital —the first issue 
having been printed in Winfield — was on sale among the tents of 
Guthrie. Some big men then became newsboys. There was not 
much to do except to watch your lot and where the crowd was so 
harmonious as the Winfield crowd, it was not necessary to stick 
close to your domain. 


I was one of the newsboys; A. D. Hendrix, a hardware man_.of 
Winfield, was another; Ed. P. Greer was a loud-voiced one, as was 
Arthur Locke, a big merchant of Harrisonville, Missouri. 


Nearly every man who was familiar with the editor volunteered 
to sell papers and was given a chance. The papers went like hot 
cakes at ten cents each and the newsboys got half. It was great 
sport for the big fellows who got down playfully for the occasion. 

~Some of them were remarkably good salesmen — stentorian-voiced 
and acute. 


One of the amusing things was the visit of Arthur Locke and 
myself to Oklahoma City three days afterward with about two 
hundred copies of the paper. Its name made the people think that 
the State Capital was printed in Oklahoma City. At that time no 
paper had been printed here. Locke took one tented street and I 
took the other, and in a few hours we had sold the entire package, 
proving ourselves to be the “‘howlingest’”’ newsboys yet on deck. 


On the 25th I sold my lot for $150. W. T. Little and Frank 
Prouty were running a small job office and the little paper called 
the “Get Up” in a tent. I asked Prouty what he would take for 
his outfit. He said $300. It was a very scanty job outfit of a few 
cases and an old job press. I said, “I will give you $100 cash and 
two notes for one hundred dollars each, payable in thirty and sixty 
days.” 


Prouty said, “I will take it,” and in less than ten minutes the 
trade was closed and an hour from that time the material had all 
been transferred to the frame building on Oklahoma avenue which 
Horace Speed erected for the State Capital, and which then had 
only the sides up, the rafters on for the roof, and a part of the floor 
in. There was a tremendous demand for job work. Letter heads 
were turned out at $15 per thousand, envelopes at $12 per thousand, 
and business cards at $10 per thousand. So rushing was the busi- 
ness that as fast as money was taken in new material was added to 
the plant. I purchased:a small job press at Winfield and paid 
fourteen dollars express to get it rushed through on a mail car. 
That press arrived at 11:30 at night, and in one hour’s time was 
set up in the office and job work was being kicked off on it. Those 
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were rushing times. Everybody was trying to get his sign up and 
his business started, and fancy prices were not objected to. 

On April 28th, the new frame building was completed and the 
paper began to come out in approved style. There were but three 
fonts of advertising type in the office, and those first issues were 
rare specimens of typography. 

One of the first necessities was to secure “furniture,” and 
“Missouri,” one of the unique early day printers, climbed over the 
fence into Lou De Stuiger’s lumber yard and got a pine board. A 
tramp printer who had drifted in—and all such are geniuses — 
sawed this board up into very handy furniture for filling out the 
columns between the lines of advertising. This was newspaper 
business under difficulties, but all of it was good naturedly done, and 
I remember this now as evidence of what can be done when you 
have to. 

The State Capital was secon fairly well equipped with a Camp- 
bell cylinder press, several jobbers, steam power and fairly good 
material, all bought from money made after the plant started. The 
average profits for the first twenty days were $50 to $75 per day. 


With the election of provisional officers and the organization of 
the de facto government, the State Capital led a strenuous life. 
Those first issues were about the hottest journalism that has ever 
been seen in Oklahoma. We remember after the government of 
East Guthrie had been running for about fifty days, there was a 
belief that the money was being squandered, as ten thousand dollars 
had been collected for occupation tax and there was not a dollar in 
the treasury, with nothing but a few records to show for it. The 
officers refused the State Capital access to the books. We stationed 
a man in the city clerk’s office and when the clerk was out we got 
the books. The editor and one assistant then took the books into the 
little frame engine room of the State Capital, locked themselves in, 
and began taking figures. 


The next morning the paper had all the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the East Guthrie government in detail, showing date and 
page of the cash book and many things which the people wanted 
to know; and the peculiar thing of it is, when the clerk came back 
in the morning he found the books in place and apparently un- 
disturbed. 


The editor told no one how or when he came into Oklahoma. 
No one knew but Millspaugh and Bruington. They saw the atti- 
tude of the State Capital on the sooner question and never, to my 
knowledge told any one of the romantic entrance of the trio into 
the promised land. As companions they are princes, and as friends, 
the truest and most loyal. 


The State Capital immediately saw that if it was to succeed, 
it must array itself vigorously on the side of the law-abiding citizen 
— the man who came in legally and intending to get a home as 
provided by the laws and rules of the government. 
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I made no further claim for land or lots of any kind, and came 
out as the hottest anti-sooner of them all. There was a terrible 
furor among the sooners. They accused Greer of being a sooner 
and traitor to sooners, but Greer kept battling away for the law- 
abiding and the non-sooner. When the trial of the East Guthrie 
townsite came up, there was a great attempt to show that Greer 
was a sooner. Running through four hundred pages of typewritten 
manuscript will be found attempts of Dan Widmer and other attor- 
neys of Ransom Payne and V. B. Paine to prove that the editor of 
the State Capital was a sooner and that his paper was a part of a 
great conspiracy for the ‘“‘soonering”’ of East Guthrie; but no evidence 
was ever gotten that Greer was a sooner. Greer denied nothing, 
but sawed wood and kept firing away at the sooners. The story 
of how I got in was never told until a few years ago, and I only 
told it then, because those troublesome days had all passed. The 
attitude of the State Capital at that time has been thoroughly vin- 
dicated. The paper said the government would require a strict 
adherence to the proclamation and laws under which Oklahoma and 
its townsites were opened, and that every man who violated these 
laws would never be able to honestly prove up on any homestead 
or lots. , 


“THE FIRST WEEK IN OKLAHOMA CITY” 
. By ANGELO C. Scott 


ONDAY, APRIL 22, 1889, was a perfect day in the Okla- 

homa country. Not a cloud flecked the sky all day long. 
Scarcely the whisper of a breeze could be noted, or the bending of 
a blade of grass. The wine of spring was in the air, and the fresh- 
ness of spring was evident to all the senses. A certain area upon 
which today stands a city of two hundred and twenty-five thousand 
people was, on the morning of that day. an unbroken prairie, low 
and level in the loop of the North Canadian river to the south, but 
rising and more rolling to the north. The land had been burned 
clear, and the soft new grass of spring, sprinkled with multitudinous 
wild flowers, made the view a peaceful and a charming one. But 
this was in the morning, and up to noon. By evening the grass 
and flowers were crushed beneath the feet of thousands of hurrying 
and excited men, and the deeper scars of horses’ hoofs and wheels 
of innumerabie vehicles. In six hours the natural beauty of the 
scene was completely obliterated beyond recognition or hope of 
repair. 

For Oklahoma City was born that day. The Romans reckoned 
time for many centuries from the founding of the City —ab urbe 
condita. The twenty-second of April, 1943 was for Oklahoma City, 
a. u. c. 54. Many cities, it is to be presumed had their start on a 
certain day; but few, if any, have started with such a rush and so 
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dramatically. On the morning of April 22, 1889, Oklahoma City 
had a name, but no inhabitants; in the evening it had a population of 
ten thousand persons, and was permanently on the map. To one 
looking over it that evening, as this writer had the privilege of 
doing, it was a bizarre and motley sight; a city of tents; tents as far 
as the eye could see; some old and soiled, but for the most part 
new and very. white, and giving forth a spectral aspect as the 
twilight fell. A very transient and fleeting appearance it had, too, 
as if it might break camp and move on in the morning. But it was 
in reality by no means transient. It is interesting to reflect that 
these slight canvas tenements rooted their owners to the soil and 
gave them titles which no man could take away. The tents were 
soon replaced by wooden structures, and these in turn gave way 
to brick, granite, concrete, and steel. 


And this was the way it happened: On March 3, 1889, by a 
“rider” on the Indian Appropriation bill, Oklahoma had been de- 
clared open to seitiement. President Harrison had announced Aprii 
twenty-second as the opening day, and twelve o’clock noon the 
earliest. moment at which one could legally enter the land. And 
it was in fact just the “land.” It was not a territory; it was not a 
state; it was just “the Oklahoma country.” It had no organization, 
no government, and no laws, except such as were generally applica- 
ble to Federal territory. It is important to remember this in reading 
the story of the founding of Oklahoma City, since there were no 
laws providing for the organization of municipalities and no power to 
make them. There was not even any legal authority to lay out 
streets and alleys, blocks and lots. 


There was one Federal law, however, applicable to the case, and 
that was that if a certain number of people went upon a subdivision 
of public homestead land with the purpose of forming a town or city, 
that act segregated the land in question from the ordinary home- 
stead land and made of it homestead lots -—— which means that any 
man could enter upon a certain number of lots and hold them, 


provided he was the first to “settle.”” In other words, the lots were. 


to be had for the taking; and since there was a very general im- 
pression that Oklahoma City was to be the chief city of the coming 
state, getting in on the ground floor seemed to offer a rare oppor- 
tunity of obtaining something for nothing. And that was why 
ten thousand people rushed to this particular spot — a mere station 
on the Santa Fe railroad—as soon after noon of April twenty- 
second as they could get there. Some even rushed to it sooner — 
more stealthily, however; and that explains how the word “‘sooner”’ 
came into instant and universal vogue in Oklahoma, and even got 
into the dictionaries. 


The first legal settlers came, probably, from the nearest point 
in the South Canadian river about eleven miles distant. They came 
tumultuously, on horseback and in wagons, reaching the townsite 
twenty minutes before one o’clock. On their heels followed other 
multitudes from points of entrance slightly more distant. Then 
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came the avalanche, trainloads upon trainloads, by the Santa Fe 
from north and south. Every coach was filled to suffocation, and 
the roof of every car was packed wiih men. The passengers began 
to fall off or out of the cars long before the trains came to a stop. 
Every man carried stakes and an axe, because, however little he 
knew about the law in the case, he knew that the way to get lots 
was to “stake” them, and to stake them first. And every man hit 
the ground running, for he knew there was possibility of staking a 
lot that would be worth five thousand dollars within a week. As 
a matter of fact, many a man did stake property that afternoon 
which has since sold for more than a comfortable fortune. 


That was a long and strenuous afternoon. It seemed as if some 
thousands of human beings had gone mad. All over the townsite 
men were furiously driving stakes and setting up tents. Not that 
a man could hold all the lots he could stake. There was a limit 
under the Federal law. but few knew what it was, and many staked, 
or “settled,” all they could in the hope that they would get all the 
law allowed in the final outcome. This went on until about seven 
o’clock, when it seemed to occur to everybody at once that it was 
supper time. A truce to rivalry seemed to be declared by common 
consent, and activities suddenly ceased. The odor of frying bacon 
and brewing coffee rose in the air most delectably from thousands 
of campfires or rudely improvised camp-stoves. Then was the city 
of tents seen at its best and most dramatic moment; and as the 
night came on and innumerable camv-fires and lanterns gave fitful 
illumination to the scene, one might well have fancied that this 
was a military encampment or the setting of some huge frolic. 


The next morning operations were renewed with vigor. Some 
wooden ‘‘shacks” began to appear, hastily thrown together from 
lumber or ready-framed parts of houses previously shipped in. 
But the question began to rise very insistently to every lip, ‘““Where 
are we getting with all this struggle?’”” Every man was after lots, 
but the trouble was, there were no lots. The town was not laid off in 
lots and blocks. Every stake driven represented a gamble. It 
might prove to be on a lot, when lcts should be established, and it 
might, with almost equal chance, prove to be in a street or an 
alley. So about noon a small group of men, strangers to one an- 
other, but thrown together in the common confusion, decided that 
the best way, and indeed the only way, to get things headed toward 
some sort of solution was to call a mass meeting. This was no 
sooner thought of than done. 

Half a dozen boys were found, placed on ponies, provided with 
bells, and instructed to ride all over the townsite calling the people 
to a meeting at two o'clock in the afternoon. 


Nobody stayed away from that meeting. Men gathered by 
thousands and by acres. The writer of this sketch was elected 
chairman; and, to have this part over, he presided also over the 
second great mass meeting, held the next Saturday. to which refer- 
ence will be made later. This fact is mentioned to give assurance 
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that these incidents are narrated by one who had them sharply 
impressed upon his memory. He had one indispensable asset, as it 
proved, —a strong and carrying voice. 


Well, this Tuesday afternoon meeting raged for three hours, 
and at the end the chairman’s voice suddenly went out in a whisper. 
It was not a riotous meeting, but it was a tumultuous one. At the 
beginning a very large and long box was found and placed on end, 
and the chairman hoisted to the top of it. A secretary was elected 
and lifted to the top of a similar box beside the chairman. Then 
the big talk began. There were some warm words for the ‘‘sooners”’ 
and for a certain town company which had made a pre-opening plat 
of the town and was trying to sell lot locations; but chiefly the 
question was how we should lay out the town when there was no 
law for it. It was finally determined to elect a committee of four- 
teen men, with power to divide the townsite into streets, alleys, 
blocks and lots, beginning at a certain designated spot, and to name 
the streets. The committee was instructed to proceed to its task 
at once. 


The manner of electing these fourteen men was curious, to say 
the least, and probably unique in the history of elections. It is 
to be remembered that these thousands of men, coming from every 
part of the country were almost universally strangers to one another. 
Therefore, when the first man was nominated, the instant cry was, 
“‘Let’s see him!”’ So he was hustled through the crowd to the boxes 
where the chairman and secretary stood, then boosted from below 
by those on the ground and pulled from above by the two officers 
on the boxes until he, too, stood exposed to the gaze of the multitude. 
And this proceeding was followed in the case of every man placed 
in nomination. If the crowd liked his looks they voted him up; if 
not, they voted him down—and this without the slightest com- 
punction. It was tough to be voted down just on one’s looks, but 
several were thus rejected. Among those voted out was General 
James B. Weaver, once a candidate for President of the United States. 
But it wasn’t on account of his looks, since he was a notably fine- 
looking man. It was by reason of some passing prejudice against 
him, the nature of which the writer has forgotten if he ever knew. 
There was no possibility of taking a ‘‘division’”’ on contesting votes; 
the chairman had to judge as best he could by the size of the roars 
for the different sides, for the crowd voted altogether by roars. 
But there was another limitation upon the eligibility to this com- 
mittee besides looks, and that was that no two men should hail from 
the same state. So when this most strenuous and personal election 
was over, the Committee of fourteen represented fourteen states 
of the Union. 


The committee went to work that very night and continued its 
labors until far beyond midnight. It met in a large, flapping tent, — 
for the April breeze had awakened,—and its proceedings were 
conducted by the light of lanterns, and torches. It laid off Oklahoma 
City exactly as it stands now, except for one important correction 
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rendered necessary by the force of circumstances within the week, 
the story of which is a story of near-tragedy, that will be told in its 
place. Of course, however, the land then laid off is but a small 
fraction of the area occupied by Oklahoma City today, and is now 
almost wholly covered by business structures. The committee em- 
ployed a surveyor, and he, with his party, was instructed to begin 
surveying and measuring off lots and blocks the next morning. This 
was the thing that would reveal who had drawn prizes and who 
had drawn blanks. This work was energetically undertaken Wednes- 
day morning. 


Also, at its session that Tuesday night, the Committee of 
Fourteen appointed a sub-committee of five to follow the surveyors, 
and hear and determine the rights of contesting claimants to the 
lots; for in many cases there were from two to half a dozen settlers 
on a single lot, and the question was, who legally got there first? 
As soon as the surveyors got fairly under way, marking off the lots 
as they went, this sub-committee began its work, passing from lot 
to lot, hearing the evidence of the parties, and summarily decid- 
ing the cases on the spot. An immense crowd attended the com- 
mittee, and the press of the throng soon became so great that it 
was found necessary to nail three long boards together, thus forming 
a triangle within which the committee could be protected from the 
crowd. This triangle the inner circle of the spectators and litigants 
good naturedly bore along, and thus the peripatetic tribunal went 
more or less comfortably on its way. 


Of course there was no legal warrant for this procedure, and 
many who were ousted subsequently presented their claims to a 
commission appointed by the President under an act of Congress 
passed about a year later. But for the most part the contestants 
accepted the decisions of the sub-committee. Those who found their 
stakes and tents to be in’streets and alleys packed up their belongings 
and left, and within two or three days the streets began to be 
clearly defined. 


But trouble was brewing for the Committee of Fourteen. Ref- 
erence has already been made to a town company which came to 
the opening with a prearranged plat of Oklahoma City. This was 
the Seminole Town Company of Topeka, Kansas. While the Com- 
mittee of Fourteen was strenuously pushing its survey up from the 
south, the Seminole Town Company was urging. people to settle 
according to its plat on Main street and to the north. And it was 
succeeding. Friday came, and the citizens’ survey had reached 
Grand Avenue, the street just south of Main. And then the ‘sit- 
uation”’ suddenly developed. The Seminole Town Company’s plat 
had been made with reference to the course of the Santa Fe railroad. 
— that is. its streets ran at right angles to the Santa Fe tracks, — 
and that road did not run exactly north and south through the 
townsite. Therefore the citizens’ survey, made in accordance with 
the Government township lines, did not fit into the Seminole survey. 
To go forward would be to dislocate the settlements made on Main 
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street and to deprive many men of ‘‘possessory rights’’ already worth 
thousands of dollars. The committee telegraphed to General Noble. 
Secretary of the Interior, and received a reply to the effect that 
the Seminole Town Company had no rights whatever in the town- 
site. A meeting of the committee was held that night, and after 
long discussion it was determined, on the strength of the Wash- 
ington telegram, to proceed with the survey in the morning. 


The surveying party went to work bright and early Saturday 
morning, but it had not gone far when a group of quiet men from 
Main street, with Winchesters in their hands, appeared upon the 
scene and suggested that it would be just as well for the party to 
discontinue its work then and there. This was reported to the 
Committee of Fourteen, and that body immediately went into session. 
Its decision was that it was high time to call another mass meeting. 
Boys were procured as before, placed on horses, and sent scurrying 
over the townsite with bells in their hands, calling for a general 
meeting for two o’clock. The same huge crowd assembled. There 
were two factions now, and a good chance for a clash. The meeting 
was not so tumultuous, however, as that on Tuesday; but there was 
a tenseness of feeling which suggested that trouble would come, 
unless wise counsels prevailed. The right of the matter was plainly 
with the Committee of Fourteen, but expediency suggested com- 
promise. The moderates prevailed. There was a northside party 
and a southside party, and it was voted that a committee of ten 
should be selected, equally divided between these parties, to try to 
patch up the conflicting surveys, and incidentally to patch up a 
peace. Each party withdrew to itself and nominated its five men, 
and then the two parties came together to ratify the action. It was 
directed that a report should be made at dusk of the same day. 


The committee went immediately to work, with General Weaver 
as its chairman. A civil engineer was called-in, the two plats were 
carefully compared, and it was found that by creating and throwing 
in certain irregular lots between Grand Avenue and Main street, 
much as a mason throws fillers into a stone wall, the two surveys 
could be welded together and the breach be healed. This sounds 
easy, but it took hours of weary work. And it left its marks on 
Oklahoma City. Not only were the irregular lots created, but the 
north- and south-going streets at Grand Avenue did not ‘“‘fit,” and 
harsh jogs, or notches, were produced. trangers wonder, as they 
travel down a street running from north to south, how it is that 
they come against a solid street face at Grand Avenue and must 
turn sharply to the left before they can go on. If they knew it, 
these irregularities are very literally the scars of a bloodless conflict. 


Well, at dusk the great crowd met again, at a point. where a 
magnificent hotel now stands. Flaring torches and smoky lanterns 
' produced a weird effect. The Secretary of the committee mounted 
a box and read the report. It seemed to please everybody, for a 
great hoarse shout of approval went up. And then, pulling himself 
out like a telescope, uprose from the rude stool upon which he had 
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been sitting, a Southern Methodist preacher, Shaw by name, long- 
haired and bearded like a prophet, six feet and seven inches tall, 
with a mouth like the crater of Vesuvius and a voice like the thun- 
ders of Sinai, and said, or rather roared, ‘‘Let us sing, ‘Praise God 
From Whom All Blessings Flow’”’; and this writer has never before 
or since heard the old doxology sung with so great impressiveness. 


Thus ended the first week in Oklahoma City, and thus its first 
great trouble. In the year that followed, while it was governing 
itself with no law except self-made law, it had other troubles and 
other stirring and dramatic scenes; but they do not belong to this 
story. 


BATTLE WITH “JUMPERS” 
By A. \ 


4, DEBOLT 
ARRIVED in Oklahoma April 3rd, and was directed to Purcell, 
to await the opening of the country, and I was right up with 
the first who made the famous dash at noon that day. 


We formed a great aggregation at the Pottawatomie line, near 
Choctaw City. Some were on horses, some driving ox teams, some 
in wagons, and others on foot. Promptly at the firing of a Winchester 
rifle at noon, the crowd dashed into the new country. It took me 
just an hour and 15 minutes, on horse-back to reach my claim two 
miles east on Reno. I carried with me a small tent and a hatchet, 
two guns and a rifle, and pitched my tent as soon as I staked the 
claim. Three or four men came up from the underbrush, a few hours 
later and told me to get off, stating that they already had located 
there. They had no horses, no teams, but had concealed themselves 
in ditches, ready to oust anyone who settled in that region. Two 
men with guns, told me to locate south. I walked a few hundred 
yards south, and coaxed one of them to the place where I had pitched 
my tent. I then told him to do some walking, in the same manner 
and the fellow walked. 

Bullets were flying about so rapidly by nightfall, I decided to 
build me a dug-out, that admitted in its entrance only one man at 
a time. The gang remained on the adjoining land and continued to 
annoy. ; 

When it came time to make hay, I needed the hay for my teams 
just as much as the other fellows, so I began to put up hay, which 
caused another controversy. 

I stayed on my horse and kept my eye out for the gang of 
“Jumpers,” while the man on the mowing machine did the work. 
The contest grew so warm, however, that the matter was taken to 
Captain Stiles, who headed the U. S. government troops here. 

Stiles decided in my favor and advised them to quit molesting 
or they would be thrown in the guard house. 
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A FORTUNE IN IT 


KLAHOMA CITY has a “Hot Weinerwurst”’ vendor whose voice. 

if properly utilized, ought to make him a fortune. It is an 
indescribable voice; suffice it to say that it is the deepest gutteral 
ever heard on the streets of Oklahoma City, but it is neither harsh. 
nor is it at all strained. In fact that tone is somewhat musical, if 
the term musical can be applied to a note lower than anything ever 
written. If this weinerwurst vendor could be worked into a farce 
comedy, he would take the house. 


Speaking of voices, reminds us of the tremendous power of Jim 
McCartney’s voice when he lets it out to its full volume. In his 
younger days, Jim often utilized his great vocal powers to play a 
practical joke. One of them was connected with the early days of 
Oklahoma. 


McCartney, C. P. Walker, and John Beard made a trip to 
Oklahoma during the fall of 1888 in a wagon. They visited the 
present site of Oklahoma City, and after studying the lay of the 
ground and of the surrounding country, they started back to Kansas 
filled with admiration for the beautiful townsite and with the belief 
that the great city of the territory would be built here. 


At that time, there were no settlements from Purcell to Arkansas 
City, except the railroad section houses and station residences, and 
the Indians on the Ponea reservation. The second night out on their 
journey homeward, they camped near the Black Bear, a few miles 
below Perry, in a forest of giant trees. It was a wild scene, the 
leaves were falling and the rattling sound they made in their descent, 
was the only sound that broke the stillness of the uninhabited forest. 


Signs‘of panthers and bears were plentiful, and in the evening 
as the men sat about the camp fire it was not difficult to picture 
crouching panthers or softly treading bears in the shadows made 
by the flickering light. Their mules were securely chained and 
padlocked to the rear wheels of the wagon, to circumvent horse 
thieves that might be prowling about the frontier. Their bed was 
made upon the ground a few feet from the wagon. Jim McCartney 
awoke in the middle of the night and upon discovering that his two 
bed fellows were sleeping soundly, he concluded he would test his 
vocal organs to their fullest capacity. 


The reverberations of that voice as it spread out through the 
forest startled even the perpetrator. His companions were terrified. 
They sprang up, grabbed their Winchester and in stage whispers 
began excitedly to ask: ‘Where is it?” ‘What on earth is it?” 
“Did you see it?” ‘*What’s that?’’ The sound of that voice so 
terrified the mules that they dragged the wagon back over the 
creek. bank and upset it. When the din of the rattling wagon made 
it possible to hear and the two frightened victims were sufficiently 
composed to tell Jim’s laugh from the cries of a panther, they dis- 
covered that they were the victims of a very successful practical joke. 

Little damage was done to the wagon, but sleep was out of the 
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question for the balance of the night. Four days later, they landed 
in Wichita, Kansas. It was their first visit to the ‘‘Peerless Princess”’ 
and they spent a day there viewing the sights. While walking 
down Douglas Avenue, McCartney stopped and began to laugh. His 
companions inquired what he was laughing about. “Say, I am going 
to yell just as I did down there on Black Bear,” was his reply. 
Walker and Beard begged him not to. 


THE GHOST DANCE 
By E. E. BLAKE 


NE of the early in Oklahoma notable experiences was the 

occasion of the Messiah, or Ghost Dances held by the Cheyenne 
and Arapahoe Indians, just northwest of El Reno, in the Canadian 
valiey, near the C. & A. agency at Darlington, in i891. 

Indians from the far north, Sioux, Crow, Oneida, and from the 
south, the Apache, Comanche, Kiowa, Navajo, attended and were 
real participants, in every sense. In truth, if it could be known 
probably every tribe was represented — certainly it represented the 
wishes and hopes of tribal Indians. 


A prophet had told them that the Messiah was coming, accom- 
panied with a great earth enveloping wave, or sea, of mud that 
would destroy all except the Indians and what they wanted left; 
bringing back the buffalo, and deer, and wild horses and all that 
they did want. 


The Indians had gathered by the thousands in a great camp 
along the river for miles; but their dancing ground was a plain near 
a mile square, and the dances ran day and night for several months. 

The dancers formed into a ring, facing inward, shoulder to 
shoulder, stepping sidewise to their left, with measured tread, timed 
to a great singing, interspersed with loud shouts, often in high key, 
broken into waves by fluttering tongues, ending with a big whoop: 
The accompaniment was the thousands of bells, shells, dry gourds 
partly filled with pebbles; and any decorative article from which 
sound could be forced. The dancers were richly dressed in the 


finest garments of the Indian art — dressed skins of beautiful texture. 


and color. Decorated in silver, shells, paints, and plumes from 
various birds. Polished Elk Teeth, were great favorites, and many 
costumes carried hundreds of them. Long leather straps, plaited 
with silver sections draped from the belt down the left leg, was the 
mark of maidenhood and much in evidence. The young bucks were 
nearly naked as to their bodies, wearing only belt and ‘gee string,”’ 
with bodies painted like a Medicine man, hair dressed according to 
tribal formula, ornamented with bands of Beaver skin and highly 
colored cloth, with silver coins. Hundreds of magnifiicent bonnets 
were worn with long trains of Eagle feathers down the back, even 
on to the ground. The bonnets were glorious structures, some topped 
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with mounted horns of buffalo or bull; all to excite terror, as well 
as envy or admiration. 


Inside the great circle individual dancers in diverse dress and 
undress, danced with springy steps, uttering weird and shrill cries 
running and beating the ground with wands of feathers, reeds, or 
twigs while uttering ululating cries. Such dancers went without 
food or drink from beginning of the dance until they fell exhausted 
after several days and nights of continuous exertion with great 
violence. Some were reported to have endured such dancing for an 
unbelievable period. When they fell they were left as they fell until 
they recovered from their swoon or died. A great many never 
recovered. While in their trance they were believed to be over 
viewing the promised land and conditions with the Messiah, and 
some came back with marvelous accounts of what they had seen, 
tasted, and felt. And prophecies of what would happen. 


We visited the dance with high Indian office officers, and were 
told much of the inner secrets of their occult. I was surprised, of 
course, to meet on the grounds a Mr. Mooney, ethnologist, who was 
studying the scheme of things and embodied his learning and con- 
clusions in Reports to the Bureau of Ethnology where all may read. 
He spoke nearly all Indian languages. I was more surprised to learn 
that he was raised within a few miles of my childhood home in Ohio. 

The Messiah did not come, the mud cataclysm did not occur, 
the buffalo and wild ponies did not appear, and gradually the visitors 
from afar wended homeward, and the Ghost Dances became a matter 
of memory. Afterward I became well acquainted with many of the 
Indians from several of the tribes, some college graduates, learned 
in the lore of the ancients; while they talked without reticence, 
no one seemed to have a very definite knowledge of just how, 
where, or why the Messiah craze (as it was called) developed. 


These dances attracted world wide attention, and were watched 
and painted and explained from every point of view. They presented 
one of the world’s great exhibitions. 


One night when the tumult was great, the settlers from west 
of Oklahoma City came in with report of Indian uprising and many 
brave citizens shouldered their Winchesters and kept vigil at and 
about the river west of the city. Probably a few of these home- 
guards survive. If so, I will bet that each one has a different story 
as to where they were and why. Any how, they were unafraid 
pioneers. 


Court 


Some court experiences have been considered amusing, as well 
as unique. 


At the first term of the El Reno District Court twenty-seven 
-of the saloon keepers, gamblers, and affiliated law-breakers were 
indicted. Somebody gave them the impression, without consulting 
the court, that upon plea of ‘guilty’ they would each be fined a 
small sum, from five to twenty-five dollars each. They were all 
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arraigned at once and entered pleas of guilty. Judge Seay, later 
governor, smelled the mouse at once and said to each: “Now you 
sure you know what you’re doing? You don’t want an attorney?” 
Each was sure and wanted no attorney. Judge Seay was a law 
enforcer from who laid the chunk, and he again warned them. But 
they all stood pat, which convinced the Judge. He took the first 
in line, a wealthy gambling house proprietor, fully impressed with 
himself. “Well, Mr. S., you have plead guilty to the charge. You 
have been duly warned as to the consequences. The fines go into the 
school fund. There is no other present resource. The Territory 
must have schools. I fine you five hundred dollars ” and he 
paused. Mr. S. could not stand to be bluffed right here in public 
and he said: “All right, Judge. I got that right here in my hip 
pocket,’”’ and he reached for a fat wallet. ‘‘And,” the judge con- 
tinued, “six months in jail. Have you got that in your hip pocket, 
Mr. S?” 

Then every one wanted to withdraw his plea, but none were 
allowed. The others got smaller fines, according to their ability to 
pay. But the schools started, with a school fund. 


At the first term of court in Washita County, some cowboys 
came in and shot up the town the first evening; riding through 
saloons, shooting through ceilings, windows, and mirrors and had 
a good time. The Court party were camping out, there being no 
hotels, and Judge Tarsney called his chief deputy, Chris. Madsen, 
and said, ‘‘Chris, take a posse, and bring in those fellows.” Chris 
got on his horse and started. ‘Here,’ said Judge Tarsney, “I told 
you to take a posse.’’ Chris answered, “I’m the posse. I git ’em,” 
and he brought in three. Next morning in court they each plead 
guilty. The judge gave the first one a terrible lecture and fined him 
five hundred dollars. He quietly drew five one hundred dollar bills 
from his pocket and laid them on the clerk’s desk, and was dis- 
charged. 

Judge Tarsney had a voluminous double chin, and slashing 
eyes,’and when lecturing the defendant drew his chin down into 
its double. The cowboy walked out the door got on his horse and 
said: ‘That damned old son of a gun can’t pull his laprobe up over 
his face and scare me any.” 

At a term of court in Blaine county a very notable murder trial 
was in progress. At noon recess, defendant’s chief counsel, a very 
noted lawyer, got his nose wet and returning to the court room, 
leaned on the table and dropped into needed sleep. When court 
convened he could not be awakened. Judge Tarsney looked gravely 
around at the Bar and said, ‘“‘Gentlemen of the Bar, what shall we 
do with him?” : 

Scott Denton, slowly extended his more than six feet in the sky, 
and said: “I move the court order him poured back into the bottle.” 
By the Court: “It is so ordered.” 

In the fifty years, trying at the practice of the law in this new 
country I had some contact with Indians of many tribes. The sign 
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language is, to my mind, about the most wonderful means of com- 
munication. It was an universal language, and members of several 
tribes, would sit about and hold hours of “‘conversation” with never 
-a vocal word, but with complete understanding; crack jokes, tell 
stories, make contracts. There are few arbitrary signs, nearly all 
being the imitation, with hands, of the idea put over. For instance: 


A trip or journey,-was a “ride” shown by two front fingers of 
one hand, straddle of front finger of other hand, and imitation 
of a gallop; a day’s ride was shown by sweeping motion of sun 
across the heavens, and a night by leaning head to a side on the 
hands, as one would use a pillow: the end of journeys, or anything, 
was indicated by a folded hand bobbed up and down and stopped. 
That was a “‘sitdown,” a period. 

Indian witnesses, of whatever language, gave their testimony 
in signs interpreted by a sign reader, who could speak English. I 
have seen such testimony given through English, to Comanche, to 
Kiowa, and back the same channel, as some Indians would not trust 
themselves to ‘make signs.’ The Kiowa was the most difficult 
language of any and few outside the tribe could speak it. Later, an 
educated Kiowa graduate of Carlisle, explained that the language 
had but few syllables, and the spacing between the sounds made all 
the meaning. Like a telegraph, as he explained. It required a long 
time to say a little. At Anadarko a Kiowa was asked a question. It 
required a minute or more of chatter to transmit. The answer was 
at least two minutes long of similar chatter, and the interpreter 
answered: ‘He say ‘No’.” The Indian was entirely truthful, and 
“let the chips fall where they may.” It was not always so with the 
white man. 


The Indian sign for Indian Agent, was a slash on the side of 
the nose, with a finger. The reason, was the first Indian Agent 
had a scar of a cut on the nose. Hence all Indian Agents became 
“cut-nose”’ and the sign identified all agents. 


The night cry of the Oklahoma camps, ‘‘Oh, Joe, here’s your 
mule,” originated in No Man’s Land, later Beaver County, the only 
piece of the United States that was ever without any law. There 
moonshine, known as “White Mule,” was made for thirsty and un- 
willing Kansas. When hauled up to the Kansas border the cry 
“Oh, Joe, here’s your mule,” told all in hearing where the joy water 
was camped. Those hearing repeated the call. In the Oklahoma 
camps it may have told where the white mule was tethered, but 
most of it was just vocal exercise. I’ve heard many of these ex- 
planations, but this is the oldest, and I think, the most probable. 
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BEEF ISSUE 
By Mrs. A. L. WELSH AND MRS. NETTIE K. GATES 


N THE early days of Oklahoma, when things had sort of sim- 

mered down folowing the “Run,” one of the most talked of 
events for miles around was the “Beef Issue’’ made every two weeks 
at the Darlington Agency not far from Ft. Reno. People from all 
over the United States went out of their way to be present so it 
was quite natural that those who had settled in Oklahoma City 
should make an extra effort to attend one of these ‘“‘issues’’ so that 
they could be in on the know — especially since the “‘issues’’ were 
being given so much publicity in both local and national newspapers. 


On September 10th, 1889, a small party of young people com- 
posed of Nettie Cramer (Mrs. Newt Gates), her cousin, Lou Cramer, 
a Mr. Hassel from Colorado, and Mrs. A. L. Welsh (then Annie 
Laura Robertson), decide to make this trip to see for themseives if. 
the gruesome reports were true. 


Mrs. Gates and Mrs. Welsh had a difficult time deciding what 
would be proper to wear, and wound up by choosing probably the 
most improper apparel possible, including Willow-plumed hats, so 
they were dressed ‘‘fit to kill.” 


The small party left from the home of Mrs. Welsh’s sister, Mrs. 
W. D. Hollaman (located in the heart of the residential section 
where the Carnegie Library now stands), very early in the morning. 
Their means of travel were top buggies of the single horse-drawn 
type. There were no rubber tires on these vehicles and the springs 
had certainly been built for rough travel rather than pleasure riding! 
The road — when there was a road — was of the ungraded, unsur- 
veyed variety, winding willy nilly across the prairie — sometimes so 
dim that it scarcely could be followed. However, by asking questions 
from everyone they met, including ‘full bloods” who couldn't speak 
English, they managed to reach the little settlement of Frisco in 
time for lunch. 


One of the things most vividly remembered about this trip was 
the dread of crossing the North Canadian river. They had heard 
such awful tales about how treacherous it was, how sometimes the 
quicksand swallowed up whole wagons and teams — people, supplies 
and all — before they could get across. They not only crossed the 
“river’’ on dry and solid sand but saw a house being moved across it 
without so much as leaving a rut. 


It was late when the party reached El Reno and they were 
weary and really glad to put up for the night. El Reno at that time 
was the hub of civilization in central Oklahoma because of the Fort. 
The place where they stayed was soon after abandoned as a hotel 
and used as a school house, but it was doing a thriving business that 
night. It had adequate accommodations for perhaps a dozen guests 
but there were some twenty-five already registered when they ar- 
rived. People from Florida, Pennsylvania, Kansas, Texas, and 
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Missouri and their party contributed Indiana, Colorado and Kentucky 
to the already cosmopolitan crowd —all of them gathered for the 
same purpose — to watch the U. S. Government issue to the Chey- 
enne and Arapahoe Indians, who lived around the Darlington 
Agency, their customary two weeks supply of beef. Since they 
were among the last arrivals the only accommodations they could 
get were mattresses spread out on the floor wherever the necessary 
space could be found. 


Soon after breakfast next morning everybody drove out to the 
Reservation and clustered together upon a high knoll from which 
they could watch the Indians converging from every direction upon 
the spot from which the cattle were to be issued. The Indians came 
on tough little Indian ponies, in wagons— whole families of them, 
men and women, old and young, children of every size, and many 
dogs. 

The “Issue” was scheduled for eleven o’clock, but for some 
reason there was a delay, and it was plain to see that the Indians 
didn’t like it. Before eleven they had been quiet enough, the squaws 
in friendly groups minding the babies, gossiping, exchanging ideas; 
the men sitting upon their heels sharing puffs from a single pipe. 
But when eleven came and nothing happened they began to get 
excited. They were hungry and plainly anxious about their next 
two weeks meat supply, even though the cattle were plainly in 
sight milling around in the nearby corral. Their anxiety was quite 
understandable considering the many changes in policy which they 
had experienced at the hands of the Government since they had 
been placed on Reservations and thus cut off from hunting as a 
source of food supply. 


The government officials appeared at last and the great moment 
had finally arrived. Twelve or fifteen beeves were driven out of the 
corral at one time, and as many mounted Indians were eagerly 
awaiting them. As the cattle passed through the corral gate each 
animal was branded with a red hot “U. S.”’ branding iron so as to 
mark the hides which must be returned to the Government by the 
Indians. 


Of course the branding frightened and infuriated the cattle 
which started running wildly in all directions. This was exactly 
what the Indians wanted and each Indian took out after a beef, 
running it as hard and as fast as he could. The reason for this, 
the spectators were told, was so that the exertion would heat up the 
animal’s blood. The party witnessed why, to their horror, a few 
minutes later. 

When an animal had been sufficiently run the Indian who had 
singled it out for his own would fire a shot. Just one. In almost 
every case that was enough for the kill. As soon as the beef was 
down the Indian would spring from his horse, cut out the animal’s 
tongue and hang it from his saddle horn (most of them were using 
saddles though some were riding bareback), as a trophy. This was 
the signal for the Indian’s squaw to leave the group on the knoll 
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and, with wagon, children, dogs and all, to make a bee line for the 
spot where her man had made his kill. By the time she arrived 
he had ripped open the carcass and was drinking thirstily, from his 
two cupped hands, the warm, red blood that he had so very carefully 
avoided spilling. 


When the Indian brave had drunk his fill of blood his next job 
was to skin the animal, quarter it and load it into the wagon. While 
this was going on his squaw, and any other grown squaws who 
were in his family, were eating the warm, raw liver with great 
relish — and feeding the animal’s entrails to the children. These 
entrails had been cleaned without benefit of water, the process con- 
sisted of turning them inside out, emptying them, and casually wip- 
ing off the refuse. The children seemed to enjoy their allotted 
portion of the kill as much as their elders and peeped over the 
wagon sides for more with glistening eyes and bloody mouths and 
hands. Some of the children were sick, however, and vomited in the 
wagon, so it must have been that their stomachs were not accus- 
tomed to the fare. 


There were some sixty-five animals issued by the Government 
that day, but there was at least seventy-five Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
families represented, since only the large Indian families were al- 
lowed a whole beef. 


The Indians also killed gophers which were running around in 
plentiful numbers at that time, tossing them into their wagons 
alongside their beef. 


On the whole the Indians were quiet and well behaved, ignoring 
with admirable dignity the curious stares of those white’s who had 
come from near and far to shudder and to gape. There were a few 
anxious moments before the little Oklahoma City party started for 
home. An impressive looking Indian brave, in full regalia, singled 
Mrs. Welsh out for his attentions, looking her over with unabashed 
and calculating eyes. Her escort, seeing her dismay, strove to divert 
the brave’s attentions which had progressed far enough to include 
several beaming smiles from his otherwise frozen features, but suc- 
ceeded only in conveying to the Indian that Mrs. Welsh was his prop- 
erty.- Immediately the old chief (he was at least sixty years old), 
tried to open negotiations, in sign language of course, for trade or 
purchase. Mrs. Welsh’s face must have been red as a beet, for she 
was that frightened and embarrassed. How she wished, at that mo- 
ment, that she had never left her Old Kentucky Home! She will feel 
an undying debt of gratitude to Mr. Cramer for the enormous price 
he set upon her head by waving his hands in the air many times, 
and with much abandon, to indicate that she was absolutely price- 
less! The old chief circled around several times, still eyeing her 
from every angle, then with a shrug and a grunt he turned on his 
heel and strode back to his family. 


The party lost very little time after that in starting for home. 
And of course, the tales told when they returned were the tallest of 
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any that were going the rounds about the amazing things that were 
taking place within a single day’s buggy ride from Oklahoma City. 

The sad part about their experiences, however, was that they 
couldn’t prove a thing because the very next issue of beef made by 
the Government to the Indians was NOT made ON THE HOOF! 
The beef was issued already dressed, hoping thus to discourage the 
savage habits of the Cheyennes and the Arapahoes. 


It is hard to say which were the more disappointed, the Indians 
or the whites. 


JAMES GEARY 


AMES GEARY was a leading real estate dealer of Oklahoma 

City and was prominently identified with the business interests 
of the place from the time of the opening, April 22, 1889, until his 
death. Most of his life was spent on the western frontier and his 
history is of more than ordinary interest. 


Mr. Geary was born near Arrow Rock, Saline county, Missouri. 
January 4, 1844, a son of Michael and Mary (Lee) Geary, both 
natives of Ireland. He was reared in St. Louis and attended its 
public schools, but his educational privileges were limited. After 
his father’s death, he made arrangements to go to Pike’s Peak, in 
1859, but on reaching Leavenworth he decided to go to the place 
where Denver now stands. With General Larimer, of the firm of 
Larimer & Denver, he crossed the plains in the spring of 1859 with 


oxen, proceeding along the Arkansas river route to the mouth of | 


Cherry creek. The same year he helped survey a part of Denver, 
and during the remainder of the winter herded cattle. In the spring 
of 1860 he went to Santa Fe, N. M., where he was in the employ of 
the government, teaming most of the time at that place until fall, 
when he returned down the Arkansas river to Leavenworth, Kansas, 
and took a contract for boating wood across the Missouri river to 
the fort. 


At the outbreak of the Civil War, Mr. Geary enlisted for three 
months in the Second Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and when his time 
expired, joined the Buckskin scouts, under Captain Tough, serving 
in southern Kansas, Indian Territory, and Arkansas. After the close 
of the war, in the fall of 1865, he went back to Fort Leavenworth, 
for the government, as assistant wagon master, but was immediately 
made wagon master, and as such made a trip to Fort Wallace with 
Captain Keough and Capt. M. V. Sheridan of the Seventh Cavalry. 
He was wagon master in charge of the headquarter train on the 
Hancock expedition against the Cheyenne, Arapahoe, and Apache 
Indians. Although quite young, he often had as high as thirty-five 
or thirty-eight trains under his charge. 


In April, 1869, Mr. Geary and T. J. McAdams took a govern- 
ment contract to plow land and build houses for the Indians at 
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Pond Creek, Oklahoma. In that way, he did the first building and 
farming in Oklahoma, but when General Hazen came the Indians 
refused to move that far north, claiming the water was bad, and his 
contract was annulled. About this time Mr. Geary was married in 
Saline, Kansas, to Miss Harriet Bowan, a native of Virginia. They 
were among the first settlers of McPherson county, Kansas, where 
Mr. Geary owned what was known as Geary’s ranch. He conducted 
a frontier trading post, engaged in the cattle business, and laid out 
the town of Lake View, of which he was appointed postmaster by 
President Grant, being the first to fill that office in the county. In 
the fall of 1874, he moved to Newton, Kansas, where he was engaged 
in the grocery business for eleven years, and later carried on a large 
real estate business. 


April 22, 1889, Mr. Geary came to Oklahoma City, and located 
where Hotel Huckins now stands. He organized and opened the 
first bank, known as the Citizens Bank, May 3, 1889, and was its 
president until seiling out in July, 1892, to Captain Stiles and others. 
After that time he was engaged in the real estate business. In con- 
nection with Captain Stiles, in August, 1892, he laid out Maywood, 
a residence addition to Oklahoma City. Mr. Geary took quite an 
active and influential part in public affairs. He assisted in organ- 
izing the Democratic party in the territory. He was appointed by 
Governor Steele as one of the three trustees to purchase and dis- 
tribute $50,000 worth of supplies to the people of Oklahoma who 
were sufferers on account of failure of crops. Mr. Geary was prom- 
inent in civic affairs during the early years of Oklahoma City. 


A LEGAL SETTLER 
By J. T. CAREY 


BOUT two miles east of Choctaw City, J. T. Carey and six or 

seven companions were encamped along the line preparatory 
to making the run on April 22, 1889. They were convinced from 
what they knew of the situation, that a bunch of sooners had already 
“hogged’”’ some of the choice locations in the promised land of 
Oklahoma. They had just about decided to “sooner” also but Mr. 
McGehay made them a sensible talk, strongly advising them to wait 
for Uncle Sam to give the signal on April 22nd, by which they could 
legally enter Oklahoma. They waited—and made the run on the 
22nd, and each of them bought homesteads from “‘sooners.”’ 

Mr. Carey located four miles west of Oklahoma City. Then in 
connection with Jess Johnson, built a frame building east of Broad- 
way on Main street and opened one of the first grocery stores. 

When the first call was made for a meeting of '89ers at Wheeler 
Park in 1905, to organize, Mr. J. A. J. Baugess was elected the 
first president and Mr. J. T. Carey the first secretary and treasurer, 
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MRS. E. G. HUDSON’S STORY 


N MAY I took my little boy and came to Oklahoma City. Mr. 

‘Hudson had built a “shack” for an office. We kept house in the 
back part of this little house with a partition to divide the home 
from the office. We were quite comfortable and even luxurious 
compared with the “‘tenters.”’ That spring there were terrible storms 
in Oklahoma. (The little son, who was almost a “Sooner,” is now a 
physician in Enid—Dr. F. A. Hudson.) While we kept house we 
had plenty to eat, as, by that time food was on display on the side- 
walks in front of tents and sheds fitted up for groceries. The butch- 
ers stood over their meat waving branches to keep off the flies, which 
came in swarms. Mosquitoes, too, feasted on the people day and 
night. We burned camphor to drive them out at night. 


Our lots were on Main street near the Santa Fe tracks. There 
was a well in the street near us from which we and our neighbors 
got water for all purposes. There was always some one at that 
well. It never gave out and we never lacked that necessary thing — 
water. 


I well remember the Mayor, Mr. Couch, coming to the office 
to talk over city affairs with Mr. Hudson. He was afterwards killed 
in a controversy over some lots. The lawless element was very 
active in trying to discredit the city government. They finally 
brought suit against the Mayor and Council. Judge Cassius G. 
Foster came from Kansas to investigate. There was no trial. The 
city fathers were exonerated. 


A JOURNEY 


By DOYLE H. SCHREFFLER 


T WAS in July, 1889 I came to Oklahoma with my parents. We 

were living at Ulysis, Kansas, where the land was pretty and 
level and the soil was fertile, if— we could only get rain! We 
lived there three years and never raised enough to eat or feed our 
few head of livestock. Corn came up and looked so fine for awhile, 
then came the dry hot winds and in three days everything was 
burned dry to light with a match. People were frantic. We lived 
the winter of 1889 almost entirely on corn meal and flour made of 
kafir corn, which was heavy and dark, and not very palatable. My 
grandfather and family lived near us. They received a letter from 
their son in Oklahoma, who had made the run at the opening in 
April, telling them of what a wonderful country it was and asking 
them to come there. So father and mother decided that was the 
thing to do. After a few’ more hopeless days they loaded our house- 
hold effects and what implements and tools they could haul, on four 
wagons, and made ready for the long trek to Oklahoma; 400 miles 
I think. I was nine years old and had to ride a pony and drive 
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about 20 head of cattle along behind the caravan. I shall never 
forget the long hot days and particularly the day we arrived at 
Dodge City, Kansas. Father bought a big ripe watermelon and a 
basket of peaches, the first I ever remember eating. From there to 
a point near Arkansas City and from there on we found quite a 
trail to points in Oklahoma. 


About the only thing I recall out of the ordinary on that trip 
was one evening —we were in a wild country where we seldom 
saw anyone or where anyone lived. We got one of the wagons 
stuck fording the Salt Fork river, in the sand, and it took all after- 
noon to get it out. We made camp for the night. The stock were 
enjoying the luscious grass. All was peaceful but just at dusk we 
noticed a man on horseback about a half mile away, looking over 
our camp, then he circled around some hills and came much closer 
when he was seen again. So father decided to gather the stock 
together, tie the horses and have the cattle bed down close to the 
Wagons as possible and that night he and grandfather kept watch ail 
night, and I don’t think anyone else slept much. Morning came and 
nothing had happened, so we broke camp and moved on south. We 
only knew our destination was about 26 miles north of Guthrie and 
adjoining the Cimarron river. — 


AN EARLY DAY DRUGGIST 


ROBERT M. ScotTrT 


Y FIRST visit to Oklahoma City was in the summer of ’89. 

I had finished preparatory school at Baker University at 
Baldwin, Kansas, and at sixteen, went to Kansas City in search of 
work. I ran errands and worked as a billing clerk for a wholesale 
drug house for two years, then went to Denver, Colorado, as clerk 
for a paint company. 


My father, D. W. Scott, and my brother Frank, came in the 
“run’’ and opened one of five large drug stores here. Drug stores 
in those days, were rather crude affairs, and carried stocks of lamps, 
lamp wicks and oil stoves, and none of them served lunches, al- 
though many of them had fountains. During the holiday season, 
leading drug stores always carried dolls, Christmas toys, and all 
sorts of gewgaws for holiday decorations. 


My father always kept a great cactus plant as large as a tub, 
near the entrance to the store, and the commotion that was raised 
one day when an old Indian made the mistake of sitting down on 
it, was interesting. : 

I claim the distinction of being one of the first men in Oklahoma 
City, who attempted to improve the city’s sidewalks by laying of 
cement or asphalt walks. 

A stranger came to the city and pretended to know all about 
mixing and laying cement, got me to go in some partnership deals 
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with him. The town at that time had rough board walks and dirt 
paths. I entered enthusiastically in the scheme, and several walks 
were laid. One of them was in front of the Angelo Hotel at Second 
and Broadway, named for Dr. A. C. Scott. The walks didn’t last 
well, however, for the man who knew so much about cement failed 
to use the proper requisites for durable cement walks. 


OKLAHOMA CITY’S FIRST WATER SUPPLY 


By JuNIA (DUNHAM) KING 


T THE time of the opening of Oklahoma to settlement the 
Santa Fe R. R. was the only railroad running through the Ter- 
ritory. There were five houses clustered around the depot, which 
was on the site of the present Santa Fe structure. These houses were 
occupied by the families of government and railroad employees. 


The Santa Fe R. R. had a very large well near the depot and 
there were four other wells. Of course these wells were taxed to 
the limit to supply the 20,000 people who came here the first day. 


At one well it was alleged that a small sum was charged for 
water, but this was considered ‘graft’? by most pioneers, as these 
were days when water was considered God’s gift to humanity, and 
one should at least have all he wanted to drink free. 


This spirit was maintained at the well at the Santa Fe agent’s 
home, located on the right-of-way of the Santa Fe between Main 
and First streets. However this well had been completed the day 
before the opening, and with the constant stream of people with 
buckets, soon roiled it until it no longer had the clear sparkle of 
Oklahoma’s first well water. 


Mother Dunham, the Agent’s mother, then told the people that 
each could have a drink, but they would have to let the well settle 
before carrying any more water away. The men then offered to 
pay Mother Dunham liberally if she would let them have water. 

Like Betsy Ross who helped Washington out of his troubles 
when he didn’t know how to cut a five pointed star for the first flag, 
here in this new city at the beginning, Mother Dunham gave these 
men an idea that spurred them to action. “I do not want your 
money for the water,” said she, “but take this and add to it by 
taking up a collection from others who need water, and drill a well 
for the City on Main street.” 


The idea caught like wild fire and before night not only had . 


these men enough money for a well on Main street; but another 
group had collected enough money for a well on Grand avenue. 
Mother Dunham’s interests were on Main street, as she had 
staked a lot there, and she determined that water should be struck 
on Main street first. She suggested to the northtown leaders that 
they employ the experienced well drillers who had just completed 
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the well at the Santa Fe Agent’s cottage. But when they were 
consulted it was learned they had orders to leave on the morning 
train. They took the contract, however, assuring Mother Dunham 
they would strike water on Main street first. 


The two men worked with a lantern all night. At about mid- 
night Mother Dunham sent them a nice lunch and a pot of hot 
coffee, and at four o’clock in the morning water was struck. 


The next day the first City water well supplied water free to 
all who came to quench their thirst. The Grand Ave. well was 
completed soon and the young city boasted two city wells, the first 
municipal improvements. 


The young city grew and of course, soon people drilled water 
wells on their own property, but these two wells remained giving 
drink to man and beast for many years. 


When Main street was paved the well was covered and then 
city water came from sand point wells near the Canadian river. 
Then the city outgrew these wells and Lake Overholser was formed 
and now another project is nearing completion, the Bluff Creek 
dams, and will impound more water for the ever growing metropolis 
of the Great Southwest, Oklahoma City. 


IN EIGHTY-NINE — AND AFTERWARD 
By FRANK MCMASTER 


OOKING backwards, if it has no merit, gives us a glance at the 

work of ‘our own hands. The human being who has cradled 
the infancy of a state can at least be proud of the nursing hands 
which guided its earliest footsteps! The pioneer of eighty-nine, in 
that April sunshine when the “evening and the morning were the 
first day,” may well feel that so long as the universe may live the 
feeble work of his untrained hands shall stand as one of the ‘‘King- 
doms of the earth,’ in witness of the labors of its makers! And 
strengthened by the glory of his vision in looking backward, that 
pioneer can see that, far ahead of even his creative searching the 
newest state of the latest commonwealth of earth is the most glow- 
ing sun of all its sisterhood of republics. The man may decay and 
his humble name perish from the earth, but every cradle hymn of 
Oklahoma will chant for him an endearing requiem, and every 
shower that brings a spring time to its fields, shall weep a tear to 
bear a flower to his memory. Some proud and unforgetting anni- 
versary shall call, to.the grandest coming together of Oklahoma’s 
sons and daughters, on its natal day, the memories of the past and 
as a mute and eternal witness to their devotion they shall build a 
monument telling to all the days of men, of whom it speaks: 


“Sacred to the giants of Eighty-nine, whose shoulders bore a 
state; the first to widen the narrow trail into a broad highway; the 
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first to fill the prairie sod with an Eden of happy homes, the first 
to build this land where loving hearts should rule all that conquering 
hands had won.” 


On that monument no name of a human being should be told, 
and it should speak only in memory of men who lived to build the 
state of Oklahoma and only ask a reward that their names shall be 
treasured as its founders when death shall call them from their 
labors. Now is the day for the laying of a corner stone to that 
monument and this the accepted time when the possessors of Okla- 
homa shall preserve a remembrance of its pioneers so long as the 
sun shall gladden its hilltops. It is not pride that guides our pen 
to tell of those almost forgotten pioneers, to give an offering of 
praise to their labors and eulogy to their last fleeting names. 


“Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure; 
Alin maedtit baie Maar. 41th on disdx Saxfar) aoayil a 
WOT GraMmAECUT NEAT, Witt G@ Gisudiiij ic Sitiie, 


The short and simple annals of the poor.” 


They came without the pomp of war and gave no order with 
the roar of cannon. No ray of sunlight shuddered from their sabers 
and no law of despots was pinned with the bayonets to their con- 
stitutions. Rarely is a fame borne by one of them, remembered in 
the naming of the places made sacred by their labors. Even the 
records of their state and territory show faint traces that even, in 
their day wore official titles given them by appointive powers or the 
elections of the hurrying voters who sought to make a gain from all 
the “Eighty-niners” won! Of this we do not complain but only tell 
of its existence while even a narrow moment lives to correct its 
undeserved neglect. 

Seeing Oklahoma as we saw it at its birth, knowing it as we 
knew it in its swaddling clothes, and seeing it as we see it now on 
its twentieth birthday, we can only know and understand the sum 
of its achievements. A grander growth of homes and fields, a longer 


mileage of the iron roads of travel, a more massive growth of gath-— 


ering citizens and more extended boundaries of cities and towns 
than this old world has elsewhere shown as the labor of centuries. 
And all these gains of every nature, known to man’s creative powers, 
have come not as wild speculations, but as growing investments, 
hoarded in the safety vaults of a country’s wealth beyond the reach 
of failure. 


With a faith as true as the dream of an infant, yet as strong as 
the grasp of giants, each settler came with his simple caravan and 
planted a home to be a shelter and a refuge for all of his descend- 
ants in the great hereafter of coming years. He had reached the 
promised land and his own eyesight bore the witnessed truth of 
human senses to the whispered promises of God.- It-was ‘Fairer 
than day,’’ and richer than the fabled visions of prophets. On all 
its spreading prairies were the gardens filled with fatness, in its 
vaulted skies wandered all the gifts of life and health and its springs 
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sparkled with the running fountains that left no thirst unquenched. 
Every material sense was satisfied by its bounteous fullness and 
every longing hope fulfilled by its assured possession. 


Slowly, but surely as the fates the train of the ‘‘Boomer’’ is 
moving to the night’s eternal camping ground. Their blazing fires 
are fading in the dimness of their wideblown final ash-heaps. Their 
last stake is drivén in their endless homestead claims. The day of 
‘‘boomingness” cannot garb in mourning at their spurring over the 
trackless trail of death, which has no returning winding. But today 
we can bless the memories of their booming, over the guarded lines, 
and sprinkle eternal evergreens of loved remembrance on every 
“virgin sod that felt their footsteps. 


The world may have worshipped heroes of more sounding fame, 
but it never spoke, on bended knees, memorial words, of grander 
souls and firmer friends of men than were these saints of ‘“Eighty- 
nine,”’ the present patriarchs of Oklahoma! 


“On Fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And glory guards with solemn sounds, 
The bivouac of the dead!” 


WHEN OKLAHOMA CITY TODDLED 


Reminiscences of the Old Days in This City 
By J. J. BURKE 


HIRTY-TWO years ago! Looking forward, it seems a long time; 
looking backward it seems as if it were yesterday we camped 
down upon the bare prairie on which is now erected one of the 
finest cities in the southwest. Seems as if it were only yesterday 
when the limits of Oklahoma City were Seventh street on the north, 
Walker street on the west, C. G. Jones’ mill on the south and the 
Santa Fe railroad on the east. Seems as if it were but yesterday 
where there were two cities, when South Oklahoma from Reno street 
south was a city within itself, with Oklahoma City proper constitut- 
ing all that part from Reno to Seventh. As if it were but yesterday 
when Clyde Mattox, Bob Darnell, the Butterfly kid and other 
celebrities of that ilk kept things from getting monotonous, and when 
George Thornton was about the only law enforcer we had, enforcing 
it at the business end of a six-shooter and by virtue of his personality 
and his reputation as a go-getter. Those were great times from the 
standpoint of a newspaper man — always something doing. 


, Age of Brick 
And, again, it seems as if but yesterday when Jim Geary’s little 


old bank occupied a little old shack on the lot now graced by the 
great Huckins hotel, and when the Pickwick hotel on Grand between 
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Broadway and Robinson was the chief hostelry. I well remember 
with what eclat the Hotel Weaver on Main between Broadway and 
Robinson was opened, and with what interest everybody watched the 
work on the first brick building erected in the city. It was a two- 
story affair, on the lot just west of Hotel Weaver, and glaring head- 
lines in the papers noted that “The Age of Brick Has Arrived.” And 
when the Grand Avenue hotel was built and opened it was an event 
of stupendous importance. 


I well remember the visit of Richard Harding Davis to our fair 
city. He was not a very imposing creature. As I remember he was 
a little sawed-off chap, with a supercilious manner but the society 
women (there were society women in those days) made much of 
him, carried him around on chips, so to speak, and I also remember 
the indignation expressed by them when in his writeup of his im- 
pressions he made fun of a people who lived in the most crude way, 
as he put it, “eating dinner in the middle of the day,” and declaring 
he wouid rather live in the back room of the worst apartment house 
in New York City with nothing but a gas stove for company than in 
the nicest home in Oklahoma City. 


Came To Be Bored 


I remember seeing the gentleman at church (I went to church 
occasionally those days), and how he sat with bored look upon his 
face as he listened to the singing and services. These services were 
held at the Presbyterian church, then a commodious frame building 
standing where the terminal building is located, and was regarded 
as the “swell’’ church of the city. Really fine services and singing, 
but Richard came to be bored and was bored. 


In my mind’s eye I can see Oklahoma City of those days. Can 
see work progressing on F. J. McGlinchey’s store building on the 
second day after the opening. It was a most imposing structure, 
25x120, one story, and was erected on the southeast corner of Rob- 
inson and Main, and was regarded for some months as the most 
progressive store of the city, a sort of Kerr’s of today. And then I 
can see Will Pettee’s hardware store in a little shack on the same 
lot where his present mammoth establishment is located, and Will and 
George Hale’s wagon yard and horse market in dilapidated buildings 
at the east end of Main, and the old shack of the Times-Journal 
on east end of Main, and the hundreds of shacks up and down on 
all the streets that occupied the lots on which sky scrapers now rear 
their heads. One really must have seen Oklahoma mate in those 
days to realize what great strides it has made. 


Lot Jumping Troubles 


And they were the days of lot jumping and of never-ending 
fights between the Kickapoos and Seminoles. Looking: backward, 
I can sympathize, somewhat, with the point of view of the “Kicks,” 
although at the time I was a Seminole, whose methods I thought 
tended more toward law and order. The point of view of the Kick- 
apoos, led by Doctor Beale, J. L. Brown (“Lot Jumping Jim” the 
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Seminoles called him those days), W. W. Witten, Jack Love, A. B. 
Hammer and others, was that the Seminoles had got on the ground 
first by illegal methods and had “hogged”’ all the best lots. This 
naturally made the Kickapoos sore and attracted to their ranks all 
the lotless and the landless. There were numerous clashes between 
the stakers of the lots and the jumpers thereof, and many of the 
jumpers made good their jumps. When he made it stick he was a 
sharp, shrewd guy; when he failed he was a thief, a scoundrel, a 
liar and arobber. It was about the same then as now — the fellow 
who gets away with a scheme is hailed as one of the great ones, 
while the failure gets it in the neck. 


Lack of Vision 


There are many things an old timer might write about concern- 
ing those days, and one of the most outstanding is the lack of vision 
so many of them possessed of what Oklahoma City was sure to be. 
It is strange, too, when one looks back, that more of them did not 
have that vision, and I well remember the comments made by the 
large majority (among whom was myself) when A. H. Classen, with 
the vision, invested in land adjoining the city and promoted a street 
railway. “A fool and his money are soon parted,’”’ was the universal 
opinion. The fact is, too, that the old timers who did make anything 
big out of their holdings was because they could not let go of them 
for love nor money. In the early ’90s the outlook was exceedingly 
depressing and you could buy property at your own price — but 
nobody seemed to have the price and the old timers had to hang 
on, which eventually made them wealthy. I personally know of an 
extensive owner of property on Grand avenue who offered to deed 


every bit of it to eastern mortgagees if he be allowed to retain one. 


building clear, and the mortgagees laughed at him, forcing him to 
hold the property, which afterwards made him very rich. Numerous 
similar instances could be cited. It wasn’t foresight and confidence 
that made a good many finally get on Easy street, but just darn fool 
luck. 

Hell’s Half Acre 


_And then one can recall, if he wishes to, “Hell’s Half Acre,” which 
was located on the east half of the block bounded by Grand, Broad- 
way, California and Santa Fe. For a few weeks after the opening 
this spot well deserved its name. Puts me somewhat in mind of 
San Diego’s Tiajuana, with dozens of wet goods emporiums and 
where one can get quick action on his money in any line of en- 
deavor. Everything there was sure wide open and it was the 
busiest spot in the city from early evening until early morning, and 
the owners of the lots waxed wealthy by getting unheard of rents 
from the gamblers and saloon keepers and dance halls. 


Every little hole in the corner paid big tribute, and the owners 
did not overlook any bets but collected their stipend bright and 
early every night. These joints were succeeded by more or less 
palatial gambling places such as “The Turf,” which had a wide 
vogue until the law finally cut them out. 
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Newspaper Life Exciting 

Newspaper life those days was exciting. As I have before 
remarked, there was always something doing, and one knew not 
from day to day what the next day was to bring forth. It behooved 
the newspaper man, therefore, to walk and talk and write circum- 
spectly. To be hit over the head with the butt end of a billiard 
cue, to be assaulted by.some disgruntled politician, to be threatened 
with sudden death by some one you had criticised, or to be thrown 
into jail for contempt of court, was all in the day’s work. E. E. 
Brown, who was associated with me in the publication of the Times- 
Journal, and myself always took the middle of the streets when 
going home in the morning at 3 o’clock, so that if anything happened 
we could make a quick get-away — and I'll tell you we were some 
sprinters those days. Really, I wasn’t much scared of any of them, 
either politicians or disreputables upon whose toes we had tromped, 
but once in a while someone like John Adams, who killed W. L. 
Couch, paid us a visit. He was really insane, and I was somewhat 
careful how I made mention of him and his eccentricities. 

And then one might talk and write for hours over the activities 
and idiosyncrasies and eccentricities of Frank McMasters, editor of 
the Evening Gazette, and his sensational reporter, ‘‘Bunky.”’ Mc- 
Masters was a most vitriolic writer and a very able one, and had all 
the business men scared of him, standing on their toes fearful of 
what he might say next. One time he met his match, however, was 
when Charlie Barrett, now adjutant general, then editor of the 
Press, took him down the line and removed his epidermis in the 
most approved fashion in a four-column article, in which McMasters’ 
methods were shown up fully —and McMasters never came back. 
And then there was the Chief, ably edited by R. W. McAdam, and 
the Oklahoma Times, by Ham Sawyer, who was the mouthpiece of 
the Kickapoos. They all assisted in making the pace lively. 


Kangaroo Courts 


And then one might recall the kangaroo courts of Judge ‘‘Posey”’ 
Violet and Bent Miller, and of the killing of Chief of Police Jones 
by the Christian brothers, and of the doings of ‘‘Tom’’ Graves, a 
girl pal of Bob Christian who dressed in boys’ clothes and fooled 
the officers and newspaper boys for days. Then he might recall 
the coming of the law with the appointment of Judge Clark to the 
bench, of the state capital fight in the Legislature, in which Okla- 
homa City spent the enormous sum of $20,000 and didn’t get any- 
thing, and during which Jim Geary made the historical remark: 
“It beats h—1 how it snows.” And he might tell of the incarceration 
of Editors Burke and Brown and Frank McMasters by Henry W. 
Scott for contempt of court and the attempt at suicide of McMasters 
in consequence thereof. By the way, I’ve never run across Henry 
W. since that historical event but once. Some years ago, before 
prohibition went into effect, he settled down in Norman, and I took 
him into Jerry McCarty’s saloon and slung a couple of big slugs 
of whisky into him. He was “all in’? and surely needed the slugs. 
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Last I heard of him he had braced up and was a leading light in 
Tammany in New York city. 


$500 a Whole Lot 


And then one might tell of the prices paid for lots those days; 
how $1,000 a lot was considered a fairly good figure for Grand 
avenue, Main street and Broadway lots. I remember when the 
Episcopal society purchased the lots on which The Oklahoman 
building now stands. If I remember right, the Episcopalians paid 
$2,500 for the fifty feet and a fairly good house upon them. The 
lot just across the street south was bought by Elva Barrows for $500, 
and we thought he had been stung. Mr. and Mrs. Charlie Colcord 
lived in a little old house on lots just north of the present Oklahoman 
building, and were just as poor as the rest of us. Fact is, though, 
that $500 or $1,000 was a whole lot of money those days. In the 
newspaper business it was a hand-to-mouth existence, with the 
ghost walking only semi-occasionally, whenever the publisher could 
rake up a few dollars to keep the boys from rebelling altogether, 
and it was much the same in other lines of business. Clerks got 
from $8 to $10 per week, and if the printers got $15 a week they 
were flying high — and all of them worked regardless of hours. No 
such thing as price and a half for overtime those days. 


I might go on and on with the reminiscences of those days, 
talking of churches and musical organizations and of the first tele- 
phone company, and of the early day celebrities, and the political 
campaigns and a hundred and one other things. I am certain that 
Oklahoma City is still in her early childhood and that her future 
is to be much more brilliant than her past. Just as she has grown 
great from her swaddling clothes of the ’89 and ’90 years and the 
first and second decades of the new century, so is her future to be 
much greater in the coming thirty-two years. 


Long may she grow and prosper is the wish of one who was 
at her birth and who did his humble part in guiding or at least in 
attempting to guide her toddling steps aright. 


May, 1921. Ocean Beach Station, San Diego, Calif. 


WHY WE CAME 


By EDITH B. RUSSELL 


HE winter of 1889 was a bitter cold one in Nebraska, and like 

many other settlers, my father, John R. Barrows, decided to 
make a change to a milder climate. California was decided upon, 
but before such distances should be put between members of the 
same family, father wanted mother to. take we children on a fare- 
well trip to her home in Kentucky. 


In the meantime the growing interest in this land to the south 
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of us, called Oklahoma, was increasing fast, and father had long 
wanted to see this country. On the opening date, he with thou- 
sands of others, waited on the line of the new country for the 
signal when the land would be thrown open for settlement. 


Had all who now tell of their coming to Oklahoma on the 
“first” train, been counted, the entire land might have well been 
settled by those on the “front platform,” but in reality, that first 
train, was one of a series of heavily laden trains bearing the set- 
tlers to new homes. 


Father was one of those who came in from Arkansas City. As 
that train neared the top of the incline, about where Seventh street 
is now located, many men standing on the steps and in the vesti- 
bule, adjusted their belongings, which usually consisted of a hand 
bag, or satchel, as it was called then, along with an ax or spade, 
(with which to make settlement), and a wooden stake upon which 
was the name of the man, then firmly fixing his hat, stepped off 
into space as the speed of the heavily ioaded train siowed to 2 
near stop. Few were able to retain their balance when their feet 
touched the ground, so the situations resulting were often tragic 
or amusing to those remaining on the train. 


In this group of intrepid home seekers stood a very tall and 
dignified gentleman, equipped with the usual landing gear, he also 
possessed a high silk hat and a tin bucket. After a final adjustment 
of the hat he, too, stepped off into space, but described a semi- 
circle in his descent and landed squarely on the top of his head. 
This drove the hat to his shoulders, completely blinding him for the 
time being. In the meantime, others less equipped, grabbed his 
spade and ax, also the bucket, and while he was trying to extricate 
himself from the hat, they departed in different directions, all intent 
on staking a lot, in what proved to be an unopened section of a 
claim, not a townsite. 


After the train stopped at the station father slowly came north 
with the crowd. Near Fifth street, he noticed two young men 
arguing over the line of the lots they had staked shortly before. 
He soon pacified them by buying both lots for fifty dollars. 


Water could only be had by going back to the Santa Fe sta- 
tion, or to a long ditch near the right-of-way, so he decided to dig 
a well. Labor was not hard to find and the well was started. A 
shack of boards, battened cracks between, was his settlement. Leav- 
ing the man who had staked the lot next to his property, and whom 
he discovered had come from the same town in Nebraska as he, to 
watch over the whole, he returned to Falls City, and packed our 
belongings to ship to the new home in Oklahoma. 

As he was bringing two milk cows, three horses, the family 
surrey and a cart, he chartered two cars and shared the same with 
a Swedish man who wished to come to the promised land as a 
blacksmith. 


The possessions of this man Berg consisted of the usual house- 
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hold effects, a blacksmith shop tools, and two dogs, one the largest 
bull dog I have ever seen, the other, a valuable bird dog. Brother 
Elva came down..with father, while mother took we two younger 
children to Kentucky with her. Our stay there was cut short by 
an attack of malaria in members of the family in Oklahoma, the 
natural result of drinking ditch water. 


The second section of the Barrows family arrived the latter 
part of May. It was a lovely day, except for the high wind. I 
remember mother saying as she tightly grasped her hat with both 
hands, “isn’t this an unusual breeze, John?” to which he replied, 
“No, Alice, it’s the regular thing only some days it’s a bit stronger.” 
North Broadway was a wide and dusty thoroughfare in those days, 
much traffic on that street and sprinkling did not add to our comfort. 
But with the recovery of the malaria patient, which I still think 
was largely homesickness, we were very happy in the prospect of a 
real home, one with shutters too, and a well of drinking water near 
the kitchen door. This well was a water supply to neighbors who 
came with barrels on improvised sleds, to carry away that precious 
liquid. It also served the family as an ice box, mother put the 
milk in a large pail, the butter in a small one and the cream in 
a medium size one, and I think she must have almost held her breath 
when each new and untried customer for water, attempted to raise 


that water bucket without upsetting the other three contestants for 
room in that well. 


4ind 


All went well until the malaria spread to other members of the 
family, for we had no screens as yet, and there were mosquitoes. 
The first Fourth of July stands out clearly, we could see the as- 
sembled crowds watching the racing from the grandstand, as well 
as the surrounding field. While I brought mother, who was the 
sufferer at that time, cool water to drink, we heard the fall of the 
grandstand, and leaving Brother John to look after mother I went 
in search of Elva, whom I found in the store on Main street an hour 
later. Father and Mr. D. H. Hull, another of our Nebraska friends 
had opened a general store next door to where the Pettee Hardware 


store now stands and Elva was helping to unpack and arrange the 
stock that day. 


The summer was to us, most pleasant, with its delightfully cool 
nights and the days not too hot. We had numerous showers, and 
some hard rains, our garden was lovely and the flowers mother 
-had brought from Kentucky, grew nicely. We had no killing frost 
until after the first day of January and Christmas day, when we 
invited a number of folk to our Christmas dinner we had both 
windows and doors open. The Christmas tree was indeed a work 
of art. Father had brought a small black jack tree home and we 
strung popcorn while he wrapped each branch and twig with cotton, 
scraps of tinfoil from his tobacco made the icicles. 


The problems of schools and churches were soon solved. We 
attended a subscription school in a tent, with improvised seats of 
boards placed on nail kegs, and a blackboard consisted of a small 
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cardboard placed upon an easel to lend dignity if nothing else to 
the scene. 

I well remember the conversation between my parents regard- 
ing these things when father said with great seriousness, ““‘We should 
and will give to each church as it is established, one hundred dol- 
lars, for we cannot rear a family without churches and schools and 
it will be an incentive to the ones trying to organize churches to 
know they have that much to start with.’ Our first Sabbath school 
war in a barren room with the same sort of improvised seats, but 
no blackboard. 


The second year we moved to the claim, a long way from town. 
The west line of that claim was the Santa Fe right-of-way, the 
south boundary 23rd street, and what is now Lincoln Blvd., the 
east line. We lived far back from the country road, 23rd street 
now. Nota tree to shade one’s hand, a well over one hundred feet 
in depth, but no windmill. 


Gradually land was broken out with teams of oxen, but most 
of the neighboring land was covered with high blue-stem grass. 

This grass provided the greatest excitement of our lives on the 
claim, for one evening in the late summer when the grass was dry 
and brown, a young man with a fine buggy, brought a young woman 
from the east, who was a guest in town, out to see a prairie fire. 
Little did he know the anguish he started when he touched a lighted 
match to that dry grass, for soon that one hundred and sixty acres 
was swept with high flames which spread in every direction until 
young orchards just planted, improvised barns and stock shelters, 
as well as vineyards, were destroyed over more than a section of 
land. I hope her enjoyment was in proportion to the distress suf- 
fered by those who provided most of the entertainment. 

Experiences were indeed varied. Oklahoma was known as land 
of many promises and few fulfillments, yet to the ’89ers the mem- 
ories are as valuable as the contents of the United States Treasury 
before the war, yet we would not live them again for one of our 
bright new pennies. 


ONE PIONEER FAMILY 


HARLES F. COLCORD was a native of Bourbon county, Ken- 

tucky, but moved with his father to the lower Rio Grande in 
southern Texas, when a small boy. There he began his apprentice- 
ship in the live stock business on the range. In 1876 he came with 
his father to what is now Oklahoma to establish one of the first 
ranches in the Cherokee outlet. From that time on, until the range 
cattle industry was ended by the opening of the Cherokee Strip 
to settlement, the Colcords were actively engaged in the cattle 
business, their range being near the Salt Plains of the Cimarron. 


Although Charles F. Colcord was identified with Oklahoma 
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OKLAHOMA CITY’S FIRST POLICE FORCE. SEATED, CHARLES F. COLCORD, CHIEF. STANDING, LEFT TO RIGHT, BUD 
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for a third of a century, he cannot be called a “sooner.” For he 
left the range and came in with the rush on April 22, 1889. His 
objective point then was Oklahoma City where his family joined 
him shortly after the opening. 

He drove a team to a wagon in making the run, and on arrival, 
traded this team and wagon to a man for Lot 1, Block 1, on Reno 
Ave., on which was a one-room shack. This was his home when 
his family arrived shortly after the opening of Oklahoma to settle- 
ment. 

Mrs. Colcord was the daughter of an English minister and lived 
in Kansas. She, too, was very young when she came into Okla- 
homa. Scarcely twenty, she arrived here with one small son in her 
arms, the other a lad of three, clinging to her skirts as she de- 
scended from the chair car to a dusty platform of the station, and 
looked about for her husband whom she expected to meet her here. 
He had not received her telegram giving the hour of arrival. 

A kindly settler directed her to the one hotel, where she waited 
several hours for her husband. 

Shortly after the arrival of his family, Mr. Colcord sold his 
Reno property to A. M. DeBolt, for $450, a princely sum at that 
time. With this money he bought two lots north of the present 
site of the Oklahoma building, and erected a small frame house, 
after completing the home, he had just $10 left from his transaction. 


For four years they lived in the little yellow frame house on 


. Broadway, during which time he was a Federal U. S. marshal. The 


family then moved to the ranch in the Cherokee Strip near Perry. 


They established a home on Broadway near the present site of 
the Oklahoma building in a small yellow frame house. 


Mrs. Colcord’s story of the home to be kept, the meals prepared, 
clothing to be made, is not too different from that of most women 
of that day, but her fears for her husband were an added re- 
sponsibility, for Mr. Colcord was soon elected Chief of Police, a 
position requiring much courage, and often fraught with danger. 


In 1893 Mr. Colcord moved his family to his ranch in the Chero- 
kee Strip near Perry, where in a big comfortable home they lived 
very happily for a few years. 


During this time he purchased from Dr. Dewey some acreage 
north of Oklahoma City, selling from time to time, parts of it, but 
retaining what is now the present site of the home on 13th street. 
This home is a replica of his early day home in Bourbon county, Ky. 

With the discovery of oil in the Creek Nation, Mr. Colcord was 
one of the first men to drill for oil in the Glenn Pool district. He 
was very successful in this venture and was soon a very rich man. 

Every one who knew the Colcord family rejoiced, for the sudden 
acquisition of wealth would make no difference in the character or 
disposition of this pioneer family. 

Mr. Colcord was recognized as one of the leading citizens of the 
city and state. He numbered his friends by the hundreds and none 
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were more loyal to him, and none to whom he was more devotedly 
attached, than those with whom he rode on range or round-up back 
in the seventies and eighties. 


When the twelve-story Colcord building was completed, it 
marked another epoch in the career of a true hearted pioneer who, 
while achieving success, never forgot that he was a man and a 
gentleman. 


ROBERT QUARLES BLAKENEY 


HE life of Robert Quarles Blakeney stands out as one of the fine, 
loyal pioneers of Oklahoma. From the time he left his Little 
Rock, Arkansas, home as a young man in search of health in the 
highlands of the Texas Panhandle to the time of his death on Jan- 
uary 18, 1941, no one contributed more to the cultural, religious and 


civic life of Oklanoma. As a publisher of ‘Ihe Cimarron Herald” 
at Canadian City in northwest Texas, he learned the newspaper 
business which he later followed in Oklahoma City after the opening. 
Preparing for the opening on April 22, 1889, he disposed of his 
plant, shipped a quantity of paper and envelopes to Oklahoma City, 
and after the opening had a small paper stand in the Post Office. 
Of course, business was good for everyone wanted to write home 
about the lot they had staked or bought or other news items and, 
of course, no one had brought writing paper with them. Paper at 
five cents a sheet and envelopes the same soon furnished money to 
start the first book store in Oklahoma City. 


As a correspondent for the St. Louis Globe Democrat, he ex- 
pected to come in from Purcell on the “‘press” train, but not being 
able to do so, he came on the second train, staked a lot, which was 
afterward declared in the street at Grand and Broadway. 


As everyone had to bring their own food, clothes, and blanket 
or quilt, Robert described his as a slicker, blanket, and a large sugar 
bucket filled with a ham, bacon, meal, salt, coffee, sugar, and packed 
tight with biscuits. The slow moving train allowed people to tum- 
ble out of the windows or any way to get off when they saw land 
that they wanted to stake for themselves. Of course, sometimes 
the food would spill and perhaps would go rolling down a bank, 
but those things did not stop the people who came for a home. 


Like most of the pioneers, Robert Blakeney did not leave his 
religion at home, but within a month after the opening, he became 
one of the charter members of “‘The Tabernacle M. E. Church, 
South,” helped to build and foster the church in every way from 
Sunday School superintendent to a life-long steward. St. Luke’s 
Methodist Church is the outgrowth of this pioneer church that 
stands as a monument to Mr. Blakeney and other pioneers. 

The family of Mr. and Mrs. Blakeney is a living testimony to the 


fine qualities of the pioneers who laid the foundation for the state 
of Oklahoma. 
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PART THREE 


HENRY OVERHOLSER 


A Sketch of His Activities in Oklahoma City and 
His Influence in Its Development as the 
Metropolis of the State of Oklahoma 


By E. E. BROWN 


ENRY OVERHOLSER arrived at the station then called Okla- 

homa on the first train from the north arriving after 12 o’clock 
noon April 22nd, 1889. He was unaccompanied by any member of 
his family, although he had a grown son in college in Wisconsin 
and a married daughter living near El Dorado, Kansas, where also 
his divorced wife lived. He was then near the age of fifty and had 
behind him thirty years of active business of diversified character, 
and from every line of industry or business that he had engaged in 
he had absorbed knowledge that was most useful to him in his last 
stand in the world of industry. He had acquired knowledge that 
readily and without any effort on his part made him the leader of 
men engaged in industry. 

Mr. Overholser’s influence in the formative period of Oklahoma 
City was such that if he had located at Guthrie and had exerted the 
same influence there that he exerted in the rise of Oklahoma City to 
industrial proportions Guthrie would now be the leading city of the 
state of Oklahoma and Oklahoma City would occupy a position not 
unlike that of Guthrie today. This assertion is based upon historical 
facts which I shall endeavor to set forth as clearly as possible after 
a lapse of fifty years. as I am reaching my eighty-first birthday. 

Within a couple of days after Mr. Overholser’s arrival in Okla- 
homa City several car loads of building material which he had 
already fashioned into component parts of eight two-story business 
structures all of the same size and of identical construction, arrived 
at Oklahoma City. By the time this material for these structures 
arrived he had purchased from other claimants the right to eight 
business lots on Grand Avenue west of Robinson street. On these 
lots he proceeded to construct his houses, built for mercantile uses 
on the ground floor and for living apartments or offices on the second 
floor. Because of his unusual business acumen, within one month 
of his arrival in Oklahoma City he had eight business structures 
ready for occupancy. Lack of title to property was no deterrent, 
for he knew from actual experience elsewhere that occupancy on a 


government townsite was just as good as a recorded title in later 


days. 
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OVERHOLSER ROW — OLD CLARKE STREET, THE COLCORD BUILDING NOW STANDS ON THIS SITE 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE EIGHTY-NINERS 1Z5 


It was known for two or three years prior to Oklahoma’s 
opening on April 22nd, 1889, that this land would soon be made 
ready for the white man. Consequently men throughout the middle 
states from almost every town or community made visits to this 
region in order to gain information that they might use when it 
was thrown open for settlement. Because of these numerous visits 
there was spread throughout the states adjacent to Oklahoma the 
belief that where the Santa Fe Railway crossed the North Canadian 
valley a thriving city would be built. Due to this belief a large 
majority of people who gathered here on April 22nd had business 
and industry in mind rather than speculation on town lots. This 
factor was Oklahoma City’s greatest asset after the early boom 
period had subsided, for the building of the city, which every early 
settler believed would eventually occupy this site, went steadily on 
and brick buildings were erected a year before title could be ob- 
tained through the government agency. There are numerous 
estimates on the number of people occupying the townsite on the 
first day, ranging from around 5,000 up to 8,000, but when the ex- 
citement subsided and the town settled down to the business of 
getting ready for industry there remained about 4,000 people. 
Guthrie had been designated prior to the opening, as a site for the 
United States land office, and one acre of land had been reserved 
there for a building to house the government business. A frame 
structure was erected and records were assembled and all made 
ready for the settlers to file their claims for their homesteads at noon 
on April 22nd. It has been estimated that within an hour after 12 
o’clock on that day 15,000 people were gathered on the land adjacent 
to the site set aside for the land office building. A townsite of 
several hundred acres were soon surveyed and occupied and then 
began the wild speculation in town lots, similar to that which fol- 
lowed the location of the United States land offices of the various 
cities of the middle west. It was well known throughout the western 
frontier that United States land office towns grew so rapidly, there 
was money to be made in town lot speculation in such a favored 
town. Because of this belief fully three-fourths of the population 
of Guthrie was made up of speculators who did not expect to become 
permanent residents, planning only to remain until the subsidence 
of the town lot boom. That portion of the Guthrie population was 
of no material aid in the development of the city after the first 
year of its existence. 


The foregoing diversion from Mr. Overholser’s activities is nec- 
essary in order to understand the incident which follows. 


Within one month after the first settlement of Guthrie it had 
started a movement to obtain the capitol of the territory whenever 
a territorial government should be organized. This movement took 
the shape of a call for a meeting of the people of the newly settled 
territory of Oklahoma to organize a provisional government, the 
prominent promoters of the scheme claiming that such a provisional 
government was necessary to maintain the peace and prevent blood- 
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shed. This flimsy excuse for the attempt to organize a territorial 
government was readily torn to shreds by the opposition which 
immediately developed. At that time the United States Army had 
complete control of the territory under an order to keep the peace 
and to maintain the status quo. Oklahoma City became quite active 
in opposition to the formation of a provisional government, for all 
intelligent occupants of -town lots and claims knew that the only 
purpose was to capture the territorial capitol when a legal consti- 
tutional government was formed. Nothing came of the effort except 
to intensify the longing of Oklahoma City and Guthrie for the loca- 
tion of this capitol when laws should be enacted to provide for one, 
so from that day until the state capitol was finally located, the 
fight for the capitol known to be in the offing, was on. It was known 
for a certainty that the next session of Congress would speedily 
provide an organic act for the creation of the territory of Oklahoma. 
It was thirteen months after the first settlement of Oklahoma before 


tr.v: ox ar + rr matahili.t Bie pe rey . nt AF an twas. 
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During the period from April 22nd until the territorial govern- 
ment was established the question of the location of the capitol 
was at all times a live one. The organic act provided that the first 
Legislature should meet in Guthrie and that it should proceed to 
select a permanent capitol for the territory. A good deal of jockeying 
went on in the arrangement of the districts for election of repre- 
sentatives and senators for the first Legislature. The first governor 
was appointed by President Harrison and was, of course, a Re- 
publican. The Republican party at the first election had one 
majority of the members of the senate and a majority of two in the 
lower house. The governor, as a matter of course expected the 
Republican members to organize the two houses of the Legislature, 
but the delegations from the Oklahoma county voted and joined with 
the Populists and Democrats and thus obtained the majority to 
organize both houses on the basis of the territorial capitol. This 
made Governor Steele furious and when the first bill was enacted 
by both houses to locate the capitol at Oklahoma City he vetoed it, 
giving as his reason certain defects in the wording of the bill. It 
was then revised to cover his objection and was again passed by the 
two houses. Again he vetoed the bill. Then the Oklahoma City 
force joined with the Kingfisher delegation and voted the capitol to 
Kingfisher and again Governor Steele used his veto. By that time 
both sides had exhausted all of their available funds and the Legis- 
lature was drawing to a close and no legislation of any kind had 
been enacted. By common consent the capitol question was dropped 
for the duration of the legislative session. But the capitol location 


question continued to be a live one for the succeeding twenty years. - 


Mr. Overholser did not seek public acclaim or community 
leadership. He rarely mixed in town matters except when matters 
of real importance were at issue. But during the formative period 
of Oklahoma City’s life, — from 1889 until 1899,— Mr. Overholser 
was called upon to head every movement of importance designed to 
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aid in the building of Oklahoma City. He was not always the 
chairman of the meeting, in fact he rarely was, but he was always 
the leader in planning the action to be taken. 


My first meeting with Mr. Overholser was about June lst, 1889, 
in a small group of men casually talking on a street corner. During 
the conversation one of the men said that he needed the services of 
a carpenter and at‘once Mr. Overholser mentioned the name of one. 
The inquirer looked at Mr. Overholser in great surprise, ‘“‘Why, that 
man is contesting some of your lots,” to which Mr. Overholser replied, 
“Oh, yes, but we are not quarreling about anything else, he is a 
good carpenter and will do you a satisfactory job.’”’ From that date 
until he was forced to withdraw from active business I had frequent 
opportunities to learn his attitudes, and for the following eighteen 
years, he never to my knowledge transgressed this rare impartiality 
in his transactions with his fellow man. I had many differences 
with him regarding public matters. I frequently used the editorial 
columns of the Times-Journal in opposition tc the group of candi- 
dates which Mr. Overholser desired elected to city offices. I was a 
total abstainer from the use of alcoholic drinks as was Mr. 
Overholser, yet I believed in strict regulation in the sale of intoxi- 
cants and he believed in a wide open town. Though neither of us 
gambled I believed in suppressing gambling and he believed in 
allowing the gambling houses to operate. Neither of us used to- 
bacco in either form, but in this case our reasons were the same — 
we didn’t like tobacco. 


Late in 1892 we moved the Times-Journal Publishing Company 
plant into one of Mr. Overholser’s buildings then located where the 
Colcord building now stands. Business was very good for a few 
months but in July 1893 a panic swept the nation and caused the 
closing of two of our four banks and started a run on a third one. 
There was a pretty lively fight at that time for supremacy between 
Main Street and Grand Avenue and this bank, the First National, 
was located on Main street. That did not deter Mr. Overholser’s 
acting quickly. He took the first train to Guthrie where the ter- 
ritorial capitol was then located and asked the treasurer, Mr. Samuel 
Murphy, to deposit all of the territorial funds in this Oklahoma City 
bank which was then experiencing a run. Mr. Murphy was the 
father-in-law of Mr. Overholser who had married Anna Murphy 
in 1890. The upshot of the visit was that Mr. Overholser obtained 
$5,000 in silver and currency. The silver was put in canvas bags 
and in addition to silver, all the iron washers that could be obtained 
in Guthrie were dumped in other canvas bags. The currency was 
carefully wrapped in packages and so were hundreds of sheets of 
bound paper, so wrapped as to look like packages of currency. 
Before the train left Guthrie for Oklahoma City, Mr. Overholser 
wired to have facilities ready for the transfer of the money from 
the depot to the bank and to provide strong guard to protect it. 
When he arrived the transfer was made from the depot to the bank 
with ostentation, guards standing on the truck that hauled the money 
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to the bank and other guards standing at the bank entrance to 
prevent attempted robbery. The bank was still open and the line 
of depositors extended out into the street. The packages of currency 
and silver were ostentatiously carried into the bank and were 
properly placed where every one could see the bags of silver, the 
packages being so arranged that the dummies would be back of the 
real money. Immediately the bank clerks began to open the sacks 
of silver on the table and began counting it. Packages of currency 
were opened and other clerks began to count the packages. An- 
nouncement was made that $25,000 had been obtained and delivered 
to the bank. The line began to melt away and in a very few minutes 
not a soul was in line to draw out his funds. The sum obtained and 
the sum announced as obtained appeared rather small to influence a 
run on a bank at this time, but it must be kept in mind that at that 
period the deposits in the three banks affected by the panic ranged 
from $125,000 in the smallest one of the three to probably $200,000 
in the First National. 

I do not believe that there then existed another man in the 
territory who would have risked his own fortune and liberty to save 
a bank located on a street in his home city which was endeavoring 
to gain the ascendancy over the street on which all of Mr. Over- 
holser’s property was located. Had he failed in stopping the run 
on this bank and the territory’s money would have been lost, he 
and his bondsmen would have been forced to make good the loss 
and he could have been convicted of a crime against the territory. He 
- knew this as well as we know it now, but he believed that the 
closing of that bank would be a harsh blow to Oklahoma City and 
he risked his fortune and his liberty to prevent it. 


Within two or three days after the closing of the two banks 
mentioned, the bank of Oklahoma City where the City National Bank 
is now located was placed in the hands of a receiver by Judge John 
G. Clark. Judge Clark himself a couple of years later told me what 
took place after he had named Mr. Overholser receiver. He said 
that Mr. Overholser came to him and asked him if he could run the 
receivership as he desired and he told Mr. Overholser in a general 
way he could, but that the collected funds would have to be dis- 
tributed to the creditors in proportion to their interests. “But I 
do not want to handle it in that way. What would result if I didn’t 
pay the money out in the manner you suggest?” The Judge advised 
him in case he paid out the funds in unequal amounts or paid a few 
in preference to all, he might be short of funds to meet all indebted- 
ness, and in that case he and his bondsman would be liable to those 
who had not been paid their share. Mr. Overholser replied, “Oh, 
if that is all, I'll run the receivership as I desire.” Judge Clark 
knew Overholser so well that he did not interpose any objection. 


The next day Overholser and his son Ed, went into the bank 
and opened the bank door for any visitor that might appear. I was 
present because I knew of the plan of operating the receivership. 
The first person who called was a woman who lived on a farm a 
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few miles south of town. She was greatly agitated, saying that the 
funds that they had in the bank were all that they had to live on 
until they could sell their fall crops. “How much money do you 
need now?” Mr. Overholser asked her. She replied only a few dollars 
for groceries for the present. ‘‘Write a check and hand it to Eddie 
at the window and he will give you the money and whenever you 
really need money for your living expenses, come to the bank and 
present a check and it will be honored. While I was in the bank 
John Brogan, the owner of the largest grocery store then in Okla- 
homa City, came in with a worried look and started to tell Mr. 
Overholser that a failure of the bank was going to cause his failure 
because he had $700 in the bank which he expected to send to 
Kansas City to meet his bills with the wholesale grocery house. 
‘“‘When do you have to send this money to Kansas City?” ‘‘Not 
until the last of next week.” ‘Well, when you need the money, 
come in and write a check and we'll have it for you.’”’ Later a man 
who had a deposit of $3,000 came to him and demanded that he pay 
his $3,000. Overholser told him that he would do noining of the 
kind, that he didn’t need that money and he would pay out the 
money he was getting in only to those in need of it. The depositor 
stormed awhile until Mr. Overholser offered him county warrants 
in exchange for his deposits or he would pay him interest on his 
deposits if he would allow it to remain in the bank until family and 
business needs were satisfied. These three cases are given to illus- 
trate how he ran that receivership. At the end of one year the 
receiver had paid every dollar of deposits with interest on those 
that allowed their deposits to remain until others had been satisfied. 
The total cost of the receivership was $1,200, the salary of Ed 
Overholser, who was the only paid employee of the receivership. 
Later on in Oklahoma City’s history a bank of that character would 
have been looted of every dollar of its funds and the depositors 
would have received nothing. What man now do you know who 
would do what Mr. Overholser did in this bank for the good of the 
community without a monument to himself? 


I have so far mentioned only the activities of Mr. Overholser in 
connection with the industrial advancement of the city. In many 
ways Mr. Overholser aided others in getting a start by helping 
them to help themselves, and among those so helped were the owners 
of the Times-Journal Publishing Company. The newspaper never 
received any gratuity from him but he was tolerant of the collection 
of rentals to the extent that the newspaper at one time was more 
than a year in arrears. Instead of ccming to us with complaints 
because of our failure to meet our indebtedness, he was, at the depth 
of the depression an almost daily visitor and always with the 
cheering words that the depression will soon be over. When the 
depression did break, business returned rapidly and in volume was 
far greater than prior to the panic. 


I believe that I have given enough instances of Mr. Overholser’s 
attitude to establish in the minds of my readers the reason why he 
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was always called upon to lead meetings called to advance public 
interest. But his record.as an official gives one very little conception 
of the kind he was. He was always daring in his contest for Okla- 
homa City and never asked anyone to take a chance or to involve 
himself in any greater degree than he himself assumed. 


Mr. Overholser’s first official position was that of town assessor. 
The appointment. was forced upon him at a public meeting of in- 
dignant tax payers who were dissatisfied with assessor Compton’s 
valuations. It was the first assessment on Oklahoma City property 
for tax paying and there was no precedent to guide the assessor or 
the angry tax payers. When the mass meeting was reaching a 
stormy and rather dangerous attitude assessor Compton called out 
that he would resign if Henry Overholser would accept the position 
and finish the year’s assessments. Overholser promptly accepted 
and immediately took charge of the work. He was looked upon as 
a man who would attempt to deal justly and fairly with all and he 
had not a case of disagreement carried to the county commissioners 
for review. That was in 1891. He held no office from that time 
until January, 1895, when he took the office of county commissioner 
to which he had been elected in the November elections of 1894. 
His first act after assuming office was to notify the county treasurer 
to redeem no warrants with the cash accumulating in the county 
treasury. Warrants had.so depreciated because of failure to meet 
their payments that they were worth no more than forty cents on 
the dollar. The county had no cash for operating expenses or to 
meet the needs of the poor who were great sufferers due to the panic 
and depression. The county treasurer protested that the law pro- 
vided that he should pay the money out as it accumulated on war- 
rants in the order in which they had been presented for payment. 
Overholser persisted, however, and advised the treasurer to send 
those who protested to him. The treasurer did as requested and 
although Mr. Overholser had three or four rather stormy sessions 
with the holders of warrants he persisted in his attitude and con- 
vinced all of the warrant holders that it would be folly to bring 
suit against the county because the courts were already two years 
behind with their dockets and suits filed would bring them little 
relief. To each irate holder of warrants he explained that as soon as 
the Legislature met he would appear before that body and secure a 
passage of a law to issue bonds to take up all outstanding warrants. 
Mr. Overholser was on hand as soon as the first Legislature met and 
I believe that the first law enacted by the Legislature was his bill 
to authorize the counties and cities to fund all outstanding warrants 
through the issuance of bonds. By the end of January, a few days 
less than a month after Mr. Overholser took office, the work of fund- 
ing had begun. Every warrant holder received cash for his warrants 
and the county was thereby given a cash fund in the treasury suffi- 
cient to enable it to resume cash payments for all outlays. As a 
result of this illegal and unauthorized holding of warrants an enact- 
ment of a funding law, the general fund levy for Oklahoma county 
was cut from eighteen mills to nine mills. 
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In this case Mr. Overholser was defying a law intended to pro- 
tect the interests of the public which in reality was causing suf- 
fering to individuals and plunging the counties deeply into debt. 
Many office holders have violated the law for their own selfish 
interests, but cases of law violation for the public good are extremely 
rare. Mr. Overholser violated the law and subjected himself to 
possible prosecution under the felony statutes for no other purpose 
than to advance the public interests. Mr. Overholser served four 
years as county commissioner and then retired voluntarily. 


As has already been mentioned, the capitol question was a live 
one beginning at the first day’s session of the first legislative as- 
sembly ever held in the territory of Oklahoma. On November lst, 
1910, the state capitol was permanently located at Oklahoma City. 
After the first big fight for the capitol the people of Guthrie managed 
for a number of legislative sessions to have inserted in the con- 
gressional appropriation bill for Oklahoma a proviso that that 
Legislature should take no action providing for the permanent 
location of the territorial capitol, but in 1899 no such provision was 
made and that gave the territorial Legislature an opportunity to 
play with the capitol question. An organization was formed in the 
Legislature to put through a bill to provide for and locate so many 
public institutions that almost every member of the Legislature had 
one of them in his district. It was such a grotesque piece of legis- 
lation that somebody facetiously named it the Mound Builders Bill. 
When it seemed likely that the bill would pass Oklahoma City got 
busy and sent Henry Overholser to Guthrie to see what should be 
done to head it off. He wired back from Guthrie to me (I was then 
secretary to the Chamber of Commerce) to call a meeting of property 
owners and business men immediately upon arrival of the afternoon 
train from Guthrie. I did so and the assembly room of the Chamber 
of Commerce was filled with business men when Overholser arrived. 
He was ready with his plans and immediately placed them before 
the assembly. He proposed that all of the men present sign notes 
in the amount of $100,000 and that with this money a certified check 
would be issued to present to the Legislature on the following day. 
His proposal was modified so that $25,000 was raised to present to 
the Legislature in the form of a certified check with a letter stating 
that this check was to be forfeited to the territory of Oklahoma if 
Oklahoma City did not within thirty days after the passage and 
approval of the Mound Builders Bill with Oklahoma City named 
as the site of the territorial capitol, present to the territory $100,000 
to be applied to the construction of a building for capitol purposes 
in Oklahoma City. The next morning Overholser and T. W. William- 
son of Williamson-Halsel-Frazier Company went to Guthrie and 
presented the check and the letter to the Legislature. As soon as 
that was done Mr. Williamson dropped into the Guthrie National 
Bank and asked Joe McNeal, who was both banker and politician, 
if he would honor his draft for $5,000 in case he needed the money 
a little later in the day. McNeal readily assented. Williamson left 
the bank and in about an hour’s time returned and drew $5,000 on 
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a draft on his wholesale house at Oklahoma City. He stuck the roll 
of money in his pocket and went directly over to the Legislature, 
and McNeal was just about as fleet as Williamson in getting to the 
legislative hall. He of course quickly informed the Guthrie backers 
as to what had transpired and that of course was all that Overholser 
and Williamson wanted. Both men mixed freely with the legis- 
lators during the day and whenever possible held private conver- 
sation with the members. By the end of that day’s session all hope 
of passing the Mound Builders Bill had vanished. Overholser and 
Williamson returned home and on the following morning Williamson 
deposited the $5,000 he had drawn out of the Guthrie bank in his 
own bank to protect the draft. The certified check was returned to 
the bank at Oklahoma City and the efforts to locate the capitol were 
frustrated. 


Overholser was beginning to fail in health and took little part 
from that period in public affairs except to devote all of his time to 
ithe upbuiiding of ihe state fair. 

He believed that the state fair would be a very good influence 
on the growth of the city and for that reason took a special interest 
in it. He never got a dollar out of the state fair but put large sums 
into it in the form of loans drawing six per cent interest at a time 
when speculators were making anywhere from 25 per cent up, in the 
sale of real estate. He desired a paved street to the fair grounds 
connecting with the business district of the city. He chose Seventh 
Street as the most logical one to pave and asked the lot owners to 
sign a petition for paving, but he was unable to secure a majority of 
them. 


Undaunted, he began to buy vacant lots along Seventh Street 
and finally had enough to secure adoption of a petition for the paving 
of the street. But the contractors refused to accept certificates for 
payment for paving unless Overholser guaranteed their payment. 
He did not hesitate a moment, and the street was paved in time to 
be used at that year’s state fair. He had also invested as said before, 
large sums in the form of loans to the state fair which were never 
paid in full to his estate. 


Mr. Overholser’s most notable achievement for Oklahoma City 
was in securing the building of the Frisco from Sapulpa into Okla- 
homa City. He, together with C. G. Jones, fought valiantly to have 
the Frisco Railway Corporation extend its line from Sapulpa to 
Oklahoma City rather than to Guthrie, both points having been at 
the time under consideration. In this case as in others mentioned 
Mr. Overholser’s outstanding business experience was a great value 
and undoubtedly influenced the railway company to choose Okla- 
homa City. But in this case he was taking no personal risks and 
for that reason it is not given in detail in this sketch. 


I have endeavored in this sketch of Mr. Overholser’s activities 
in behalf of Oklahoma City to show that without his leadership 
Oklahoma City would not have attained the leadership in the terri- 
tory over its rival Guthrie. I have also endeavored to show his 
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unusual traits and to remove the impression of many of the early 
settlers that he was a heartless and greedy person interested only in 
the accumulation of a fortune for himself. 


CALIFORNIA AVENUE SCHOOL 


By ESTELLE RIcE BRADFORD 


AM ASKED to write an article for a book of Reminiscences of 
the early settlement of Oklahoma. What shall I select from a 
storehouse so replete as memories of those early days crowd upon me. 


Alas! it was only my “‘Sconer”’ spirit that responded with such 
alacrity, for now, after many months have passed, I am reminded 
my contribution is not in. We did not procrastinate in those days 
of ’89, and I am pulling myself up sharply, so come with me. 

It is a bright Saturday morning in early September of i890 
and I am going to hunt for the small frame store building a member 
of the school board tells me I will find about the middle of the 
block between Broadway and the Santa Fe tracks on California 
Avenue where I am to teach school. I come to such a room but 
pass it by as the seats are much too large for the first grade, which 
is to be my field. Peering through the windows a little farther on, 
I find it; piles of small desks dot the floor and fragmentary pieces 
of blackboard are nailed upon the wall. In the center of the big 
room stands a large round heating stove, with a long stretch of 
horizontal pipe, which later I am to find gives us many unexpected 
holidays when the wind comes down from the north and the room 
fills with puffs of smoke instead of heat. 


We burn soft coal. No vision yet has reached us of the won- 
derful oil and gas potentialities of our state. 

School is to begin on Monday and chaos reigns where order 
must somehow prevail. I seek the City Superintendent, but he is 
not to be found. I am told there is a janitor, but he, too, is missing. 
I hire a couple of men and we get the seats placed, nail up some 
more cloth blackboard and are just finishing when the janitor ap- 
pears. He cares for many scattered buildings and had not expected 
to get them all ready for Monday. Here and now I learn one lesson 
that stands me in good stead all my pioneer days. Everyone here 
has their own work to do. Everyone is busy and the more I learn 
to depend on myself, the more I am going to accomplish. 

Now, having, as it were, set our own house in order, let us take 
a look at our neighbors: On one side we find a steam laundry; on 
the other the Salvation Army Mission. Remember we are only 
separated from either by thin board walls which seem to present 
no obstacle against the penetration of sound, so we will have lively 
competition for the attention of the children. 

Later we are to learn another great truth, and that is that it is 
necessary to live and work in harmony with our neighbors. Each 
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feel their work quite as important as ours, so by compromise we 
sing when the Salvation Army sings and we march when the Steam 
Laundry makes an unusually noisy run. 


Imagine such a program in contrast to the highly systematized 
schedule that now enables the visitor to step into a school room 
and know exactly what is going on at any given hour, and yet we 
lived and thrived — yes, and learned, as testified by the many yes- 
terday’s children, who are today’s most capable business men and 
women. 


Next to the Steam Laundry was a wagon yard. It is the 
camping place for the Indians who come in large numbers to attend 
Federal Court. They all come — not even the dog being left behind. 
They assemble in front of the windows that make up one end of 
our school room and watch the children with stoic interest. If the 
door is open they come in, ranging themselves along the wall. Our 
motion songs amuse them and they shyly try to imitate, “The 
Cobbler making a Shoe,” or “The Drummer Boy Drumming,” but 
I never knew one to attempt to sing a single note. Usually they 
file out after the song is ended, but it takes the attention of the 
children, so if the weather is not too warm and we must have the 
ventilation, we close the door and lock it. 


It was during one of these periods of Indian visitation that the 
City Superintendent came to our door with a visitor. Finding it 
locked he inquired the cause. Giving the explanation no thought, 
I told him we locked it to keep the Indians out. Imagine my sur- 
prise then, when later, I received a copy of the newspaper telling 
how a reporter has visited the schools of Oklahoma and found the 
teachers had to keep the doors of the school rooms locked to protect 
the children from the Indians. Thus were we maligned in those 
early days, but we were too busy to make reply. 


They were happy days; everything was new; everything an 
experiment to be tried out and even schools were a novelty, for 
they were late in getting started in ’89 and only three months’ 
school was held that year, so the first long term commenced in 1890 
and the children were eager to try it out. 


My enrolment often reached the hundred mark and upwards. 
We never had enough desks. 


The teachers were paid in script, drawing 6 per cent interest, 
and the amount of actual cash received varied with the amount of 
discount we made on this script. As it could be used in paying 
school tax, we would besiege the largest taxpayers and the average 
teacher was a regular rating bureau when it came to knowing the 
amount of school tax every man paid. 


There was no monotony in those days and our seeming ob- 
stacles were only hurdles along our path, making us stronger men 
and women. We did our best, and I believe every boy and girl who 
shared with me those early days in the little California Avenue 
school, joins me in being glad we were Oklahoma Pioneers. 
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AN EIGHTY-NINER AND NINETY-TWOER SPEAKS 
By Mrs. Tom B. FERGUSON 


V HEN my husband started in a covered wagon early in April, 

1889 for the opening of Oklahoma Territory, I was sure that 
I would never see him again. It seemed fraught with so many 
dangers, outlaws, Indians, no roads, scarcity of water and in my 
imagination many other dangers. He was accompanied by two 
other men of that community in southeastern Kansas. The daily 
papers had greeted the opening as the opportunity of a lifetime 
for those who desired land and homes in the ‘‘new country.” They 
were to camp out along the way and I spent the day before their 
departure cooking food to last them as long as possible. 


They went through the Osage country headed for the Kickapoo 
reservation joining the eastern boundary of the land to be opened 
for settlement. They made gamp at a point east of what was later 
Oklahoma County and on April 22nd made the run on horseback 
following the Deep Fork Creek. About seven miles from Oklahoma 
City my husband staked a claim. Then came days of waiting in 
line at the Land Office in Guthrie to file upon the land. 


Upon his return home we immediately prepared to go to the 
Territory and make settlement upon the claim. With our three- 
year-old Walter we traveled in a covered wagon camping out at 


night, keeping a close watch over our horses, as horse thieves were 


plentiful through the unsettled country which we passed. On 
reaching the claim we made camp under a large tree in this beau- 
tiful valley. There were oak trees suitable for building and my 
husband set about building a log cabin. One day we started in the 
wagon for Oklahoma City for hardware to use in building. Soon 
after starting, it commenced to rain and the trip was a difficult one 
through the deep mud. On reaching this vast city of tents and 
shacks, we found a combination canvas and board shack across the 
front of which was a sign, “W. J. Pettee Hardware.” After making 
our purchases here we found a grocery and bakery and after buying 
food supplies, started back through the deep mud. Next day the 
sun was shining as an Oklahoma sun can shine in May. 


The cabin was finished and we remained a month before re- 
turning to Kansas. Before we returned to the claim a very good 
offer was made to us for the relinquishment of the land and for 
financial reasons, was accepted. However, my husband still was 
determined to make a home in the new country and in the mean- 
time edited a newspaper for a time in Sedan, Kansas, and acquired 
a small printing outfit while waiting for another land opening for 
the opportunity to establish a newspaper and a home. It came in 
April, 1892. While my experience as an '89er was brief, it stands 
out quite vividly in my mind as my first experience in pioneering. 

The Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indian reservation was the third 
of Indian land openings, and came on April 19, 1892, under a proc- 
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lamation issued by President Harrison. Approximately 4,000,000 
acres were thrown open to settlers for homestead purposes and 
3,300 allotments were given the Indians of these two tribes. 


This reservation bounded on the north by the Cherokee strip, 
was divided into counties consisting of a part of Kingfisher and of 
Blaine, Dewey, Day, Custer, Roger Mills, and Washita, later a 
change in lines made Ellis and Beckham counties. They were des- 
ignated by letters of the alphabet, the name to be voted upon at 
the first general election. Blaine County was “C” and Blaine was 
chosen in honor of James G. Blaine. The proclamation designated 
the county seat towns and these were opened to settlement on April 
19th. Deeds to town lots were issued by the newly appointed pro- 
bate judge. 


Watona, an Indian word, was selected as the name for the 
county seat of “C”’ but through an error a “g’’ was inserted in the 
word and Watonga it has remained. 


Little could be grown that first year upon sod and settlers 
had a hard time in providing for their families. Cutting cedar posts 
in the gyp hills, hauling them many miles, to El Reno and King- 
fisher, was resorted to although forbidden by the federal govern- 
ment. Many were fined for this practice, but the courts were lenient 
because of extreme conditions and, too, many times members of 
juries were guilty of the same offense, which meant acquittal. Con- 
siderable cedar of high grade from these hills was purchased and 
shipped to Germany for use in manufacturing lead pencils. Many 
years later cement mills were established in these cedar hills for 
the purpose of using the vast deposits of gypsum, in the manufac- 
ture of building material. 


The homesteaders were to pay $1.50 an acre when final proof 
was made at the end of a five-year period. An extension of time 
was given the settlers and later the famous free homes bill, through 
the efforts of Dennis Flynn, delegate to congress, was passed and 
they were given the land with but the small cost of making final 
proof. Drouths had come during the early period of settlement and 
it would have been impossible for many of the settlers to pay for 
their land. Flynn was regarded as their best friend and his name 
is greatly honored in this part of the state. 


The first religious service to be held in the new town of Watonga 
was on Sunday following the opening, in the unfinished store build- 
ing of W. H. Munger. It was held by a preacher who had been a 
missionary in Siam, who was home on a vacation and had drifted to 
the new territory. It was a queer crowd of folks who attended, but 
an orderly one, no shots fired and no one killed. 


Soon the Missionary Baptists erected a little church, with serv- 
ices twice a month held by Rev. Job Ingram of Kingfisher. This 
was the only church building for several years and other denom- 
inations also held their services there. It was used for funerals, 
socials, Christmas trees and school entertainments. 
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It was an exciting experience, that of unpacking and setting in 
motion the small printing outfit, from the wagon in which it was 
hauled overland from Sedan, Kans. The Washington hand press had 
been sent by freight to Kingfisher, the nearest railroad point, and 
had to be brought to Watonga in the wagon. This process took two 
days because the road 32 miles between these two points was 
scarcely more than a trail through the sand. An unpainted wooden 
building which had been hurriedly erected during the first few weeks 
of the town’s existence and which had been used as a hotel, had 
been rented at $10.00 per month for a printing office and also living 
quarters for the family. The largest room containing the best light 
was chosen for an office and the other three rooms as a home. 


En route to the new location, we had stopped in Wichita, adding 
a few necessary articles to the equipment, also a bundle of ready 
prints for the first number of the paper. The type had been left 
in the cases. Sheets of heavy cardbeard were carefully nailed 
over the top to keep the type from jolting out and becoming mixed. 
After each case had been made secure, they were stacked one on the 
other, half a dozen to the pile, and crated together, then placed in 
the bottom of the wagon bed. Tne case racks had been knocked 
down for economy in packing space. The hand job press was crated 
and miscellaneous articles of equipment in boxes and bundles were 
all carefully packed into the covered wagon to which was hitched 
a team of strong, young horses for the long trip across the new 
country from southeastern Kansas. Long it seemed then with no 
roads across the territory and with horses, but now less than a day's 
travel with an auto over paved roads, will carry us back to our 
starting place. 


A light wagon, with bedding and camp equipment, was driven 
by myself. I held a small baby on my lap and a small boy rode by 
my side. After nightfall we drove into the little new town of 
Watonga through a muddy street. The town was brilliantly lighted 
from the open doors of many saloons. Drunken revelry from these 
places made me shudder and I looked at the sleeping babe on my 
lap, and at the small boy on the seat by my side, resolving that I 
would not rear my boys in such a wild place and that I would start 
back to Kansas the next morning. So much for resolutions. My 
family are all gone now and I am still here among vastly changed 
conditions. The homesickness of that night was enough to make 
any woman regret the thought of becoming a pioneer, and the lofty 
ambition of wanting to be a state builder. 


It took considerable persuasion on the part of my husband, who 
assured me that things would look brighter in the morning, to pre- 
vent my being a quitter before becoming fairly started. However, 
I can truthfully say that never again did I have the temptation to 
quit for I stuck like a soldier, ready for anything. Early the next 
morning while cooking breakfast with our camp outfit in the little 
kitchen, I was startled by a grunt of greeting, and there within a 
few feet was a blanketed and painted Cheyenne Indian. I gave 
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out a yell that brought my husband from his work in the printing 
office to my side. The Indian stalked out muttering to himself 
“ugh white squaw heap ’fraid.”” The Indian had heard of the new 
venture in journalism and was merely making a friendly call and 
later became one of our best Indian friends. In fact, this Indian 
chief became so attached to the blue-eyed baby of the family that 
he once insisted upon ‘trading his dearest possession, a beautiful 
spotted pony, for my “white papoose.” Many years later when this 
boy, in the uniform of his country was brought home for burial with 
military honors, this old Indian with many members of his tribe, 
was among his sincere mourners. 


A paragraph in the first issue, Oct. 12, 1892, described the 
strenuous party policies of the editor better than anything I can 
write: 


“We will in business matters endeavor to give our 
readers a paper which can be read and appreciated by all. 

In politics the paper will be uncompromisingly and ag- 

gressively Republician. We make but one promise and that 

is, that the politics of this paper will never be questioned. 

We support the Republican party because it is the party of 

_ progress, truth and immortal history —the party of brav- 
ery, patriotism, integrity and justice.” 

And that was truly the political standing of the paper during 
his editorship, and as his successor, I made every effort to carry 
out his policies. As time passed party lines were not so strongly 
emphasized and leaders were more charitable toward each other, 
but the paper remained loyal to its political party as long as he 
lived and until its sale nine years after his death. He always de- 
nounced in no uncertain terms graft and dishonesty wherever he 
found it, making no exceptions in members of his own party, when 
they strayed from honesty. It was because of his fearlessness and 
integrity that one of our greatest presidents sought him out and 
elevated him from the humble editorship of a country weekly to 
the governorship of the territory, nine years after the paper was 
established. 


How well he justified President Theodore Roosevelt’s judgment 
is now state history and one of the outstanding pages of its annals. 
Some of the great events taking place in the world during those 
early months of the Republican: 
Lord Alfred Tennyson, poet laureate’ of England with 
great honors was laid to rest in Westminster Abbey. 
A world’s fair was being launched amid brilliant scenes 
at Chicago. 
Mary Ellen Lease was advising Kansas farmers to “raise 
less corn and more hell.’’ Kansas had smashed her long- 
established reign of Republicanism by electing Lewelling, a 
Populist, governor. 
Sockless Jerry Simpson had defeated brilliant Chester 
I. Long for the U. S. senate. 
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John J. Ingalls’ matchless oratory was to be heard in the 
land. 

Count Tolstoi was calling attention to distress in Russia. 

The famous Dalton raid in Coffeyville, Kans., was oc- 
cupying first page positions in daily papers. 

France was in the throes of a national scandal con- 
cerned with the Panama Canal project, the United States 
purchasing the rights from France and Panama to complete 
the canal. 

Grover Cleveland was elected president for the second 
time. 


I can not resist the impulse to write ‘of our first Christmas 
among our new surroundings. You have often heard of a ‘‘White 
Christmas,” and if you were an Oklahoma pioneer, you have no 
doubt also heard of a ‘‘Blue Christmas.” 

Less than three months after our arrival, Christmas morning 
dawned cold and blue. Watonga certainly was a funny little place 
on that Christmas morning so many years ago —a strange town full 
of strange people —a little pioneer town, a mudhole in the middle 
of the street, with seven saloons, was not calculated to cheer the 
homesick feeling of a woman with boys, who had always lived in 
Kansas and had never seen a saloon. 


One of these boys was a baby of only a few months, while the 
other was a wide-awake boy just old enough to believe in and expect 
a visit from Santa Claus. The outlook was gloomy for a visit from 
Santa Claus, and not particularly promising for anything resembling 
a real Christmas dinner. If there is a time in the history of a new 
country when a woman has a right to be homesick, it is on Christmas 
while thinking of the folks back home who are all together to cele- 
brate that day. However, those who have the courage to go pioneer- 
ing usually have the courage to meet and cope with almost any 
situation, and it now affords me considerable satisfaction to look 
back at those pioneering days and to think that I had the courage 
to stay with it. 


And here let me say that if any skeptically inclined person 
tells you that there is no Santa Claus, don’t you believe him, be- 
cause there is. I spent that Christmas morning telling Christmas 
stories to the small boy, and wondering how it would be possible 
under the circumstances to prepare anything even remotely 
resembling a Christmas dinner. While making a heroic effort to 
keep back the tears of homesickness, a knock at the door demanded 
my attention. When I opened the door, for a moment it seemed as 
if the stories I had been telling were really coming true for there 
where the doorstep should have been, was Santa Claus with a 
basket on his arm, smiling and bowing in such friendly manner 
that my heart grew warm just to look at him. He wore a fur cap. 
had funny little gray side whiskers, was round and fat, with a 
wonderfully real Christmas look on his ruddy old face. It was hard 
to understand some of his words but his meaning was certainly 
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plain as he put down the basket, patted the little boy on the head 
and said something about strangers in a strange land — Merry 
Christmas, and vanished, not up the chimney, but across the bleak 
street to his little bakeshop, the home of our patron saint. 


But the Christmas spirit remained, the tears and blue atmos- 
phere had disappeared as if by magic. The basket, when unpacked, 
revealed many treasures for small boys and first aids to a Christmas 
dinner. But best of all it was the genuine cheer of having been 
remembered that made the day a happy one. 


Many years have passed since that Christmas day that started 
so blue and ended so pleasantly. Many, many happy Christmas 
days have come and gone, but it is a pleasant thing to remember 
the jolly old baker, long since gone to Heaven, who was so kind to 
us when we needed cheer more than any time I had known before or 
since. 

In the days that followed, I became so absorbed in the adventure, 
and in making friends with the other women who, like myself, had 
left home and kin to go pioneering, that I ceased to long for the old 
home and friends back in the states. We made earnest and suc- 
cessful efforts to bring into our lives the things enjoyed in our 
old home. Many happy busy days followed for all of us and the 
new town soon became “home” to us. 


In the meantime, our newspaper was beginning to attract 
notice not only in the west but over old Oklahoma, now arrived 
at the age of four years, and of an organized government, a legis- 
lature, a state capital location fight, city governments, daily papers, 
railroads, and a strenuous campaign toward statehood. 


It took about as much genius during that period to be a suc- 
cessful housewife and mother as it did to edit a paper. For the 
first year there were no meat markets, no home-grown vegetables 
and although there were many cattle ranches, few milk cows. Every- 
thing must be freighted 30 miles by wagon from Kingfisher through 
sand trails, taking two days for the round trip. Having grown upona 
farm in Kansas in times.of plenty, I found that I must learn to 
adapt altogether different methods in providing palatable meals for 
my little family. A small cook stove fed with cedar wood was used. 
The smell of burning cedar wood even now brings back to me those 
pioneer days most vividly. 


ome of my ventures in cooking were rather amusing to say 
the least.- Canned goods were very primitive in those days, com- 
pared with present articles. I smile when I recall the result of my 
attempt to make cream gravy from a can of condensed milk and 
canned corned beef, which sticky sweet mess did not go down very 
well with the family. I was reminded of this mess a year ago while 
eating in a Chinese restaurant in Shanghai. Canned beef, tomatoes 
and corn, evaporated (dried) apples and sorghum, without butter, 
formed the basis of our food supplies at first. Later I learned how 
to make palatable preserves from watermelon and jam from the 
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wild plums which grew in abundance. If I could not get sugar, I 
just used sorghum. I was surprised a few years ago when my son 
asked me to make some wild plum jam for him, like I used to make. 
So perhaps it was not so bad after all, when he had remembered it 
for so many years. 


As time went on, we were able to obtain better food supplies, 
but the necessity of inventing something out of almost nothing was 
pretty good training and I can still cook a good meal out of things 
wasted by many cooks. I learned to make shirts for my husband 
and clothes for my boys, and one of the best looking dresses I ever 
owned was of calico, sprigged with pink rosebuds and for which I 
paid 8 cents a yard, making it myself. I got a lot more pleasure out 
of it than one I bought in Paris not long ago. A rag carpet for 
which I colored and sewed the rags to be woven on a hand loom by 
a neighbor, was more beautiful to me than anything I now possess. 
The feeling of achievement was a wonderful thing and led me on 
to more pioneer conquests. 

Years sped by and so many interesting experiences came our 
way that life was indeed full. The two boys of the family, Walter 
and Trad were healthy normal boys, busy in school, riding their 
Indian ponies over the surrounding country, making friends with 
the Indians, fishing in the North Canadian. As time passed they 
learned to set type and to do other tasks about the print shop. Both, 
later, when reaching manhood for a time edited country newspapers. 


For a period of four years and six weeks my husband served 
as Governor of Oklahoma Territory. The capital was at Guthrie. 
He took the oath of office before Judge John Burford December 
2, 1901 and stepped down from that high position with a splendid 
official record on January 15, 1906. We returned to our newspaper 
and new home built just before moving to Guthrie. When in 1931 
I sold this paper it was like giving up an old and true friend. 


One boy did not return from the World War and the other a 
few years ago, too, passed on to join his father and brother over 
there leaving me to carry on alone. 


I recall instances during the early days of our paper when a 
positive stand upon some local issue almost took the very bread 
from our table, but it was that firm stand for the right which gave 
to the paper the reputation of which its management has always 
been proud. It was really a part of the pioneering program and 
work of helping build up a new state. 


_ When western Oklahoma was new, women had not yet come into 
their own as writers and aside from local news, few of them had a 
part in newspaper work. Their mentality was not considered by 
most men equal to editorial or political writing and it was a long 
struggle to bring about a change in public sentiment. Even as late 
as 1921 when through the death of Governor Ferguson the editor- 
ship and management devolved upon myself, even my best friends 
were doubtful that a woman could carry on and advised me to sell. 
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Women have always had an uphill climb in public pioneering, but 
adverse sentiment has been overcome and today some of the best 
editorials are being written by women and approved of by the public 
for their real worth. 


I know of no work so fascinating as that of the newspaper work. 
Looking at the world with the view of experience in this kind of 
work gives one a broader outlook upon life. 


Out in western Oklahoma where I live the younger generation 
no longer call us pioneers. They say, old timers, with the emphasis 
upon the old. Sometimes I don’t like it, but mostly I feel sorry for 
them. 


I feel sorry for anyone who has never known the fascination 
of pioneering and starting at the beginning of things. I feel sorry 
for anyone who is not an ’89er or at least a ’92er and I happen to 
be both. 


I feel sorry for anyone who has never traveled in a covered 
wagon, stopping along the winding streams to make a camp in 
God’s beautiful outdoors. 


I feel sorry for anyone who has never made a campfire between 
two stones on which to fry bacon, or rather sidemeat, and to boil 
Arbuckle coffee, sending out an appetizing invitation to hungry 
travelers. 


I feel sorry for anyone who has not had a part in helping build 
our grand state, from the day of its birth. In laying the corner- 
stone of Oklahoma each pioneer has contributed his scroll, with 
achievement clearly written thereon. Some day in the dim uncer- 
tain future when we are no longer here to speak for ourselves, 
when the cornerstone shall be opened and passed in review, some 
kindly one will say, *““*What a crowd of ’89ers there must have been 
and what wonders they accomplished, they were real state builders.” 


But we will have joined that fast increasing colony of ’89ers 
out toward the land of the sunset where so many of our old friends 
and our very dearest ones have gone. We will be enjoying a per- 
petual pioneers’ reunion, happy in living over those days of toil, en- 
deavor, privations and achievement experienced by all ‘89ers. 


I hope that when I reach the golden streets of the new Jeru- 
salem that I may pitch my tent along with the other pioneer 
newspaper men and women of western Oklahoma, where we can 
reminisce about pioneer days, without interruption from the present 
generation who believe that they know better how to run a paper 
than we did. 
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ENTERPRISING AND ENDURING 
ANTON H. CLASSEN 


NTON H. CLASSEN was a native of Illinois. Until he was six- 

teen years old his active life was spent on a farm. Then he 
left home to make his own way in the world. His first endeavor 
in this line was to seek to improve his qualifications by further 
schooling. This he did entirely on a self-supporting basis. Still 
working his way, he finally entered the University of Michigan 
where, after four years of study in college and professional classes, 
he received his degree in law with the class of 1887. It may seem 
singular that, during his student days, Anton Classen should have 
had his eyes on the possible opening of Oklahoma, yet it is a fact, 
nevertheless. It was perhaps the dream of that event and the 
possibilities that lay beyond it that led him to write his graduating 
thesis upon the subject of “How te Cbtain Title to Government 
Lands,” rather than some one of the overworked subjects which 
were ordinarily selected by the budding barristers of that day for 
such an effort. 


But Oklahoma was still a forbidden land when young Classen 
received his sheepskin at Ann Arbor, and no great opportunity stood 
beckoning to him to do other than plod, even as most of his fellow 
mortals were destined to do. And Anton Classen, who had already 
done some effective plodding in order to secure a better education 
and more fully equip himself for a life of usefulness, was prepared 
to plod further if need be. With neither reserve capital, experi- 
ence nor professional standing, his real battle for a place in the 
world of affairs was then to begin in earnest —his struggle for an 
education had been but a preliminary skirmish. 


Nearly two years passed before the publication of the procla- 
mation announcing the opening of Oklahoma, during which time 
there were occasions when he was sorely tempted to forsake his 
cherished plan of locating in a new country. Times were not pros- 
perous with him and the thought of securing a comfortable com- 
mercial practice in Chicago, or some other large city, was an 
alluring one. But in the due course of time Oklahoma was opened 
to settlers, among whom was Anton Classen, who came practically 
empty-handed, save that he had a large stock of ‘“‘gitup, grit and 
gumption.”’ After prospecting for a time he secured a homestead 
claim near Edmond and in that ambitious little town he opened a 
law office. Then, when most of his practice was in the line of public 
land law, his careful thesis at Ann Arbor came into good account. 
His practice was slim, however, so he found time to piece it out by 
editing the Edmond Sun, selling real estate on commission, and 
occasionally interesting himself in other business ventures. His 
public.spirit as a citizen was soon recognized, and he was one of the 
leaders in the movement which resulted in the location of the Ter- 
ritorial Normal School at Edmond. 
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Although he took an active part in politics, it was always as 
a counsellor, and never as a candidate. At length, however, the 
day of his reward drew nigh. He was appointed receiver of the 
Government Land Office at Oklahoma City shortly after the begin- 
ning of the McKinley administration, in 1897. The land law thesis 
at the University of Michigan and the land law practice at Edmond 
had perfected the qualifications of Anton Classen for the performance 
of his official duties as receiver of the land office. During the years 
that he had lived in Edmond he had, by his diligence, economy and 
thrift, accumulated a modest capital. 


After his removal to Oklahoma City he began investing in real 
estate adjoining the town, just as fast as he could find the available 
capital. When he platted his first addition he planted trees along 
its streets, and laid sidewalks, and otherwise transgressed the canons 
and traditions of the real estate business in Oklahoma City. He 
did not place the property on the market until he got ready. Old 
timers shook their heads at ‘“‘Classen’s notions,’ but he pursued the 
even tenor of his way. He had become the leading spirit in the old 
Commercial Club. His activities in that connection, and the story 
of the planning and platting of the various additions, and of the 
acquisition and adoption of an orphan street railway franchise, and 
the development of these and the other Classen enterprises would be 
not only long, but also inseparably intertwined with the history of 
Oklahoma City. 


Mr. Classen amassed wealth, perhaps far beyond the wildest 
dreams of his youth; yet such a measure of material success left him 
unspoiled, for he was as quiet, as unassuming, and as unostentatious 
as he was when he first landed in Oklahoma City, a briefless lawyer, 
many years ago. Simple in his tastes and habits, democratic in his 
demeanor toward his fellow man, liberal where liberality may be 
worthily bestowed, he rigidly adhered to the maxim of being careful 
in all things and prodigal in none. A leader in public spirited en- 
terprises, a patron of education and art, he was a man of settled 
convictions, yet ever open minded for the presentation of the truth 
as it may appear to others. A man of deeds rather than of words. 
he counted above all the conscientiousness of duty done and cared 
naught for the plaudits of the public. Having first learned to wisely 
rule his own talents he succeeded in effectively organizing and di- 
recting the activities of other men. He was a man of few diversions, 
but when it comes to the game of business, he played it to the limit 
and availed himself of every advantage which the rules of fairness 
allow. Although ever alert and mentally active, he pondered well 
each proposition, and was wont to deliberate in both mental and 
physical movements. Lastly, this many-sided man had enough of 
fault and. imperfection in his make-up to render him really and 
decidedly human. While he would doubtless have met with success 
had he settled in some other part of the country, it is probable that 
he found his greatest opportunity in Oklahoma, and he fully meas- 
ured up to its requirements. . 
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“LET US PRAY” SAVED THE DAY AT A PIONEER 
CHURCH 


By Mrs. SARAH E. WALKER 


O GIVE all the experiences of life in the early days of Oklahoma 

would be a limitless task. The issue of one paper would be 
all too small. Two amusing incidents of the early days come to my 
mind now. We arrived in Oklahoma City June 26, weary and worn. 
My husband failed to meet us at the station, and Mr. E. E. Brown. 
our present postmaster, kindly consented to guide us to a small office 
my husband had established on Grand Avenue. Over the door hung 
a sign “Real Estate.” There were two rooms, and one in the rear 
being assigned to us. After removing the dust of travel, by taking 
a bath in a tin wash basin, with the assistance of a rough crash 
towel somewhat the worse for wear, we were taken to supper at a 
restaurant owned by Perry Rodkey. We were seated at a long 
table filled with people, the masculine predominating. The dishes 
were made for utility and not beauty. The fumes of the frying 
steak, with the dense smoke arising therefrom, was wafted on the 
gale (for it was not a breeze) through the connecting door between 
the kitchen and dining room. 


After the customary ‘steak, bacon and eggs, which will you 
have?” had beén pronounced to us, the meal progressed. Just above 
our heads, hanging on a nail, fluttered a pair of very large and 
extremely dirty overalls. As the waiter carried the steaming 
viands back and forth the wind was stirring these self same trousers 
into activity. No amount of mental action could take our minds from 
the wearing apparel, or keep our stomachs entirely settled. I re- 
monstrated and the matter was referred to the cook, who appeared 
in the doorway, rolling pin in hand, and in a stentorian voice said, 
“Bill, take down them pants,” and with a quick dexterous move- 
ment the offending trousers were whipped from the nail and flung 
on the floor, and the meal proceeded in peace and harmony. 


At another time we attended divine services in the upper room 
of a Main street building, for the spiritual was not neglected in the 
mad rush for temporal things, and while the service was interrupted 
by the sound of the hammer and saw, earnest men and women 
turned their thoughts to holier things. We were seated on long low 
benches, minus backs. Dress suits were not in order and Merry 
Widow hats were absent, but each man had shaved and put on a 
clean collar. We all sat in silence until a sufficient number had ar- 
rived to give the minister confidence and the services began by the 
reading of the scripture, ‘‘Lo, I am with you, even to the end,” and 
the hymn was lined. The one chosen was difficult under any cir- 
cumstances, as it descended and ascended the scale at a rapid and 
irregular speed, and was “How Tedious and Tasteless the Hours.” 
The first strain was essayed by Brother Martin without the aid of 
the organ. Now, this selfsame brother was never known to start 
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a hymn on the key. Brothers Holzapfel and Beidler chimed in on 
the bass, Mrs. Burke, the alto, while I struggled with the soprano. 

Now, any one can sing bass and alto, for they only follow, but 
to sing soprano, you must sing independently. When we came to 
that high pitch of “The mid-summer sun shines but dim, the fields 
strive in vain to look gay,’ my voice failed me, and in humiliation 
I had to give it up, but the minister came to my rescue and said “Let - 
us pray.” 


THE FIRST TWO YEARS 
By DAN W. PEERY 


ROM an historical viewpoint the opening of Oklahoma on April 

22, 1889, was the most important and momentous event in the 
history of our state. It was the first opportunity that an American 
citizen had ever had to homestead or to acquire title in what is now 
one of the richest and most prosperous states in the American 
Union. It was the beginning of civil government, law and order 
under the constitution and the es‘ablishment of homes for many 
thousands of people at that time and for future generations. 


April 22nd has been made a holiday by the laws of Oklahoma 
and it should be observed even as Texas does San Jacinto Day. I 
have always been proud that it was my opportunity to have taken 
part in the race for homes on that eventful day. 


I made the race from the line of the Pottawatomie Indian 
reservation, about fifteen miles east of Oklahoma City. Most people 
in referring to this line abbreviated the name and called it ‘‘Pott 
line.” A prospective homesteader rode up to a Moonshiner and said 
to him: ‘Where did you come from that you got here before me?” 
He answered, ‘“‘We came from the ‘Pott line’ and he called two other 
Moonshiners who were holding down claims and they declared that 
they had come from the “Pott line” and started at noon. The pros- 
pective homesteader rode on for other fields and the Moonshiners 
explained to some of their friends afterwards that they had told that 
fellow the truth. They had hanged a cooking pot on a line at their 
camp in the woods and called it the *‘Pot line” and they had started 
from that line at twelve o’clock. They could stand off some of the 
homesteaders with that kind of a subterfuge or evasion but the 
United States land office was yet to be reckoned with. 


I made my homestead location, or rather staked a claim, south-. 
east of the city near “Crutch O” Creek but did not get any of the 
rich valley land, for that had been appropriated by the “Moonshin- 
ers” and I did not care to get into any litigation as long as I could 
get an upland prairie claim without a contest. Everyone in our 
party spent the afternoon of the 22nd, and most of the next day, 
finding cornerstones, running section lines and getting the number 
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of the land to see where we were located. On the second morning 
after the opening I came on into the new townsite to.get my mail, 
as did many others of our party. We were all anxious to hear from 
home and then we wanted to hear and see what was happening 
in the new town. I was also expecting to meet Judge W. W. Witten 
and some other friends with whom I had come from Trenton, Mis- 
souri, some time before. They had stopped at Purcell to wait for 
the opening but had agreed to meet me at Oklahoma station after 
the big race. The post office was located near the railroad at the 
east end of Main street. My first recollection of the postal service 
was that the postmaster was standing upon a box outside the little 
stockade that served as a post office and was surrounded with a 
crowd of people like a street fakir. The postmaster was calling 
names of those for whom he had letters. If your name happened to 
be Jones or Johnson or any name beginning with the letter “J” 
you would tell the postmaster to call out the letters commencing 
with the letter “J’’ and when your name was called you got your 
letter. Before the postmaster would get through calling the letters 
perhaps half of them would be delivered to people in the crowd. I 
waited perhaps an hour before I got him to call out the names 
beginning with the letter ‘‘P’’ but I was rewarded with a good letter 
from home. 


I soon found my Missouri friends. They had staked lots on 
Third street between Broadway and Robinson. They had their tents 
up and full camp outfit. I made my headquarters with them for 
some time. We were camped near some Chillicothe, Missouri, folks, 
including Judge Gill, Ben Craycroft and others. 


People were camped everywhere and everybody was trying to 
secure lots and the question of how many lots one person could 
hold was a subject of debate in every camp. Most of the people were 
strangers to each other. They had no organizations and could not 
act together in establishing a business street but they soon dis- 
covered that there was an outfit that was organized and that was the 
Seminole Townsite Company. 


Their civil engineer, Chas. Chamberlain, and his crew started 
to running the lines of Main street just at noon, but instead of finding 
the corners established by the government survey in 1873, he ran 
his streets at a right angle with the track of the Santa Fe railroad 
and as the railroad track varied a little to the east of north, Main 
street does not run due east and west but bears to the north. Just 
as fast as the corners of the blocks were established the representa- 
tives of this Seminole Company staked the lots, and by this means 
they took possession of the heart of the business section, notwith- 
standing the fact that not one of them was a qualified entryman, 
for they had all forfeited their right to acquire title by reason of 
their violation of the law by entering upon the land before the hour 
of noon. It is fair to say here that they afterward claimed as a 
defense that they were “legal sooners’” and were not on the land 
mentioned in the President's proclamation, but were on the right- 
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of-way of the railroad, a contention that was not upheld. When the 
people arrived that had come from the line, many on horseback, 
but a great majority on the train that arrived about two o’clock, 
they found all the lots taken on the south side of the Seminole 
survey but they followed the survey and many got lots on the hill 
farther north. 


But the Seminole gang were not to have everything their own 
way, there was another Kansas crowd that figured on a townsite 
at that station. There were a number of men at Colony, Kansas, 
who had decided to plat a townsite at the Oklahoma station and 
organized a town just as soon as the country was legally opened to 
settlement, some of these parties were at Purcell and some of them 
up the river at the nearest point to the proposed townsite and they 
rushed into the country at the hour of noon. They had selected 
one of their number, Peter G. Burnes, so the record states, to survey 
the townsite. Burnes and his crew arrived on the ground about two 
o’ciock and at once started his survey by locating the township line, 
on the south side of section thirty-three, along what is now Reno 
street for his base. He was several days making the survey and 
as he came north he came in conflict with the Seminole survey. 
This survey made by the Colony crowd was known as the Citizens’ 
survey. After much wrangling, a committee of fourteen was ap- 
pointed to adjust the two surveys. This committee made a report 
recommending that the Citizens survey should be adopted up to and 
including Grand Avenue and that the Seminole survey should be 
adopted on Main street and on north. This compromise left the 
citizens survey just as Burnes had made and Seminoles as their sur- 
veyor had made. This is the reason that Main street does not run 
parallel with Grand Avenue and why there is a jog in all the north 
and south streets on Grand Avenue. 


There was no end to real estate agents. They were everywhere 
and on about every other tent and building was the sign, “Claims 
for sale.’”’ Many of the lawyers were also in the real estate busi- 
ness and could locate you a claim or a town lot. There were many 
stories about the real estate men and their methods but most of 
them were in legitimate business and were trying to sell the claims 
of fellows who had no use for farms and were waiting to get a 
few dollars to leave the country. The current story on the real 
estate agent follows with a Salvation Army woman’s prayer: “Oh 
Lord, thou knowest the wickedness of this city, here are liars, thieves, 
gamblers, prostitutes and real estate agents. Oh Lord have mercy 
on their souls and teach them the better way.” 


* * * * 


I must not forget our old Methodist friend, W. P. Shaw. He 
nearly always attended the meetings of the Kickapoos and made a 
speech whenever he could get the ear of the chairman. Some 
thought he was elected temporary recorder for the reason that he 
stood in with the Seminole gang, but it was my opinion that he 
was elected for the same reason that Saul was made King of Israel; 
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because he stood head and shoulders above the crowd, and then he 
had a loud voice. 

I met Brother Shaw when I first arrived in town. There had 
been a dispute between Shaw and a Mr. Robertson of Chillicothe, 


Missouri, who was in the same camp with my party, over the pos- © 


session of two lots on Third street just west of where the Pioneer 
Telephone building now stands and where the First M. E. Church, 
South, was built. Shaw claimed he was only holding lots as a site 
for a Methodist church and he made a flag out of a bed sheet and 
unfurled it on the lots, and then he had painted a sign that read: 
“Dedicated to the Lord.” Quite a number of us, who had been reared 
by Methodist parents, helped to build a ‘“‘Tabernacle’’ in which the 
Methodists held Sunday school and service for three or four months. 
Some time in the fall of the year, Bishop Hendrix and a repre- 
sentative of the board of church extension arrived on the ground 
for the purpose of securing a location for a church. They liked 
this site and Brother Shaw sold his iots to the church for four 
hundred dollars. Mr. Robertson was angry when he learned that 
Shaw had charged the church for the lots. He said to Shaw: “You 
are a danged old scoundrel, I staked those lots before you did but 
I agreed for you to have them to build a church and you put up that 
sign ‘Dedicated to the Lord’ and now you have sold them and got 
the money from the church; you are a d swindler.” Shaw 
answered: ‘Hold on, hold on, Brother Robertson, there is a great 
deal of difference between Dedicated to the Lord and Donated to the 
Lord.” This answer gave Robertson something to think about. 


I built a house on my homestead in the summer of 1889 and 
a little later bought my farming equipment. My farming outfit 
consisted of a sod plow and a yoke of oxen, Choctaw bulls, known 
as “Ball and Brandy,” and an old freight wagon that had been used 
by the Confederate Indian troops. It was an old-fashioned linch-pin 
wagon and if we had it now it would be in the Historical Society 
Museum and would have some such label as this: ‘Commissary 
wagon used by General Stand Watie of-the Confederate Army.” 
Unfortunately for me, my oxen had been trained in Choctaw and 
it was necessary for me to learn the Indian words for “Gee and 
Haw” in order to drive them. However, I often had to speak to 
them in plain English and use the whip to make them understand 
my meaning. Old ox drivers claim it is necessary to use certain 
epithets that ought never be used by a Sunday school boy to make 
an ox understand. I never was a good ox driver. I am sorry to 
state that this old wagon was lost and Ball and Brandy went down 
in the treacherous quicksand of the South Canadian river. This was 
a most unfortunate incident for not only did the cattle lose their 
lives but the old Indian linch-pin wagon that Professor Thoburn 
might have had as a Choctaw historic relic to place in the state 
Historical Museum, was lost forever. 
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RUN FROM “SOUTH END” STIRRING EVENT 
By J. A. RYAN 
(As Told to Irvin Hurst.) 


ERHAPS I’m mistaken, but it seems to me the historians and 

novelists have been partial to the northern side of the run of 
1889. The unassigned lands thrown open by President Harrison’s 
proclamation of March 23, 1889, had more than one side, and I am 
sure the thousands of us who lined the South Canadian river on 
April 22, 1889, waiting for the crack of a rifle to send us scurrying 
for free homes were as enthusiastic and boisterous as those who 
approached from the north. 


Of course 43 years are enough to dim one’s memory, but many 
of the scenes of that eventful Monday cling for a lifetime. Memory 
plays some odd tricks, however, and lots of the things which I 
suppose were important have slipped from my recollection. Others 
that were trivial are stored among my ‘“‘memory snap-shots.” 


For instance, one of the amusing things I recall is a “sooner” 
at work on his dugout near the little station of Walker, just outside 
Purcell. It seems it couldn’t have been more than five minutes after 
soldiers patrolling the border had fired their rifles to start the run 
before our train rolled alongside this little station. Nearby, this 
fellow was nearly neck-deep in the cellar he was excavating for 
his dugout. 

There was a lot of whooping and laughing on the train, and I 
see that man yet, enjoying the amusement. The more the folks on 
the train shouted, the harder he threw the dirt. But if he had been 
a steam shovel, he couldn't have dug a hole the size of that cellar 
in the few minutes since the opening. 


And another amusing picture remains in memory. Our train 
was loaded to overcrowding. Men hung on the steps, on the plat- 
forms of the coaches, anywhere they could cling, in fact. _The train 
moved slowly, but every now and then I would see a sack of biscuits 
go flying and pretty soon a man would drop off. 


All of them ran for dear life, and occasionally it looked as if 
they would keep their balance: but soon they would stumble and 
go falling, head over heels. Up again, they would gather their 
biscuits and scamper off across the prairie to stake claims. 


It wasn’t so funny, of course, when I had a similar experience 
later. But perhaps I should save that story for the proper place. 


* ¥ * * 


During the journey, two young men whose acquaintance I had 
- made in Purcell offered a partnership proposition. We would share 
fortunes alike in our quest for lots at Oklahoma City. 

When the train arrived here in mid-afternoon. I was eager to 
be off, as were all the others. As it slowed down, I jumped and lit 
right smack in a coal pile. Scrambling to my feet, I dashed down 
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what later was to be California avenue and jammed my stake into the 
ground on the second lot east of Robinson facing south —now 125 
West California avenue. It was not the choicest lot in town, but I 
felt fortunate to have it; while my two companions staked better 
locations. 


My nearest neighbor was the late John Brogan whose lot 
adjoined mine on the east. Brogan had a tent up that night, while 
I and three others spread a wagon sheet for our bed. I got halfa 
bale of hay to scatter for a mattress, but the night was cold and, 
unable to sleep, I got up to walk over to a little group of men 
standing around a smoldering log. The fire was out and I was 
little better off. 


Years later, when Brogan became a prosperous merchant, I 
delighted telling him the story of his first enterprise. He was out 
early with a bucket of pickled pigs feet, walking up and down the 
streets shouting: ‘‘Pigs’ feet, pigs’ feet; 15 cents a half a foot.” 


When my claim was disputed, my companions on the train 
begged out of our verbal agreement. I didn’t protest, but when the 
townsite committee came around in its funny plank triangle, my 
title was cleared and both the others lost their lots. So I gained 
after all. 


I soon started construction, erecting a two-story building covered 
with stucco with a stairs leading up the outside to my office and 
living quarters (for Mrs. Ryan and the children joined me a few 
months later). The downstairs was rented. 


SCHOOLS OF °89 AND THEIR DEVELOPMENT 


By MRS. FRED SUTTON 


TO ONE save those who were here will be able to realize the 
great disadvantages under which the first schools of Oklahoma 
were begun, the hardships endured, the obstacles encountered and 
the great work that has been achieved in the space of two decades. 
The bright faces that filled those little old dingy rooms have sobered 
into young men and women of today, and their hardships have served 
to develop them into the sturdy young pioneers who are leading in 
the work of making this one of the greatest states of the Union. 


In the fall of 1889, Prof. Umholtz and I formed the nucleus for 
the graded school system of which Oklahoma City boasts, and which 
has been developed into the present high standard of excellence. 


My school occupied a rear room on First street, between Broad- 
way and Robinson. The front room was used to store machinery. 
As the large windows were all in front, the light was very poor, 
depending on four small windows, two at the rear and one on either 
side, shaded by closely adjacent buildings. I paid $25 for enough 
cheap chairs, benches and tables to furnish the room, along with a 
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large heating stove. Let us not forget this was a subscription school, 
and the amount received was regulated by the honor of the parents 
or their financial condition. Our terms were liberal, one to two 
dollars per month, according to the grade to which the child was 
best suited. 


Prof. Umholtz took the higher grades and went to another 
building, and thus you see the beginning of graded school work in 
Oklahoma City. 


The light from the faces of these boys and girls brightened 
everything for me, and we worked together in harmony for the good 
of all, regardless of the fact we had books of numerotts authors 
to use, and that each pupil thought the school should be conducted 
as it was back where he or she came from. 


Tact was ever the watchword to meet all the differences and 
settle all matters amicably without the support of superintendent, 
school board or school law, and the pathway was not bordered with 
sweet scented flowers. The sun would shine very bright at times, 
when a kind note or visit was received from the parents, and it 
goes without saying it all formed an oasis which made me feel my 
efforts had not been in vain in struggling with these children, who 
were all imbued with that energetic, restless spirit which per- 
meates the veins of the Oklahoman, and has been the keynote in 
building up the most wonderful commonwealth of the age. Provi- 
dence smiled on me during this winter, and I was enabled to make 
the room comfortable, pay all rent and fuel bills, and still have 
enough to keep soul and body together, by doing my own janitor 
work. During this term I had in my charge some boys and girls 
who subsequently went through the grades and high school course, 
and are occupying enviable positions in our new state. 


As retrospection gives me a picture of that room filled with 
little 89ers during the first hard winter, when we were all strangers 
to each other, and conditions chaotic —to all of them I can point 
the finger of pride, and say ‘‘he or she was a pupil of mine in ’89.” 
They are still my boys and girls, regardless of the fact they are 
full-fledged men and women with children of their own. 


- Early in the spring I closed this term to accept another sub- 
scription school in the vicinity of my claim, fifteen miles southwest 
of the city, near the South Canadian river. The people were anxious 
to have their children in school, and therefore took a deep interest 
in such affairs. By subscription they built a little school-house in 
a picturesque spot, near the banks of a lively, running stream that 
had been given the homely name of Cow creek. This was probably 
the first school-house built in Cleveland county, and I know it was 
the first in the township. The seats and desks were built in the 
room, and while everything wore a primitive, plain look, it was 
all beautiful to me, owing to the fact that this little building was 
the pride of the neighborhood and young and old took a deep, keen 
interest in all that pertained to the school. 
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Many of the states were represented, and just so many different 
authors, from the blue-backed spelling book to the latest books 
used in schools. A family of children from Alabama insisted on 
sitting all day gazing at the blue-backed speller, and they were 
somewhat chagrined when I urged them to spend part of the time 
at something else. 


One event of that school I shall never forget, as it is stamped 
indelibly on my mind. It was a huge joke to all the boys and some 
of the girls, although it was a serious time for me. Among the 
pupils in school was a young woman from Arkansas and one from 
Kansas. One beautiful spring day while I was at work at my little 
home-made desk, during intermission, some of the pupils came laugh- 
ing to me and said these two young women were fighting on the bank 
of the creek. My heart sank, as it had done many times during the 
past winter over school affairs. I sent for the girls to please come 
to the room. The appearance they made as they entered the door 
shall never be forgotten. 


The girl from Arkansas was about twenty years old and quite 
large, a striking brunette, with long flowing hair. With scarlet 
face and distended nostrils, panting for breath, her clothes covered 
with mud from the creek, she took her seat near an open window, 
and for a time was unusually industrious with her tobacco, although 
the juice escaped the window sill and fell some distance outside. 


The girl from Kansas was quite pretty, with a fair face, brown 
hair, blue eyes and a neat form. Her long hair flowing, ‘‘the paper 
cheeks,” as Shakespeare would say, the mudstained dress, all finished 
a picture. I, not much older than they, to try to decide this quarrel 
and administer justice! It took careful, earnest thought. 


I succeeded in getting the difficulty settled and things moved 
along smoothly until late in the spring, when I finished a very 
pleasant term of school. 


The following winter the public school system was established 
throughout the Territory and the teachers, both in country and 
towns, were paid in warrants, or “‘scrip,’’ as we called it. There was 
always a spirited debate as to whether or not the warrants were of 
any value, consequently one could get but seventy-five cents on the 
dollar the first two years. 

When the public schools opened in Oklahoma City in February, 
1891, Dr. Delos Walker was chosen president; and Major D. D. 
Leach, secretary. Would that each and every citizen of our city 
could realize the generous, charitable spirit of these men. Their 
services were always rendered in a kind, fatherly way to the teach- 
ers and children. Gratitude should fill every heart for the many 
deeds of kindness received by the school fraternity of early days 
from these men. They were assisted by three more members of the 
school board, and after organization Prof. R. A. Sullins was chosen 
superintendent with a corps of eighteen teachers. 

To give you an idea of the crudity of affairs in those days, I 
will say that Prof. Sullins’ office was in a room where machinery 
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was kept. He was there only at times, as he taught during school 
hours. 


The school board rented rooms wherever they could be found, 
and they were fitted up for school habitation. These were not such 
as we have today, but were little rooms with thin walls, floors to 
correspond, and blackened cloth on the walls for blackboards, that 
at times could not be used for the wind pouring in. 


When the end of the month came Prof. Sullins would try to 
help us sell our “scrip” to the best possible advantage, and if we 
found a buyer at all we felt grateful. We always sold to the tax 
payers, and the teacher who had more prestige than the rest always 
had the best results, but the old homely saying, “The early bird 
catches the worm,” did not fail, and the teacher whose exchequer 
was diminished usually found someone to take the “scrip.” Later 
on it would sell for eighty to eighty-five cents on the dollar, and 
when the price reached ninety we felt wealthy. 


During the years 1891 to 1892 an earnest effort was being made 
to establish a school fund in Oklahoma City. One dark, cold night, 
about eleven o’clock, the City Council sent to the home of Hon. 
Sidney Clarke asking him to come to their meeting. He dressed 
himself and went down, to find the Council wanted him to go to 
Washington to place a bill before Congress granting Military Hill 
for school purposes. This reservation had not been in actual use 
since the country was opened to settlement. It laid just east of 
Oklahoma City, and was a beautiful tract. At present it is covered 
with handsome homes, schools and large wholesale houses. This 
land covers 160 acres. The northern line is either six or eight feet 
north of the present High School building, extending to Durland 
on the east, Reno on the south, and the Santa Fe line on the west. 


The council offered to pay Mr. Clarke’s expenses during the time 
spent in Washington, but as yet he has failed to be reimbursed. He 
went early in the session of the 5lst Congress, and was very ably 
assisted by the untiring efforts of Capt. D. F. Stiles, whose highest 
aim was the uplifting of all mankind. 


Mr. Clarke drew a bill fashioned after the one Ft. Smith used 
in the purchase of its military reservation. It passed the House, 
went to the Senate, was amended, returned to the House, referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, but failed on account of ex- 


piration of the session. During the time this bill was being con- 


sidered neither Capt. Stiles nor Mr. Clarke left the chamber. They 
watched all one day, the following night, and until twelve o'clock 
the next day, for a final chance to have it passed before adjournment, 
but were unsuccessful. This was during the time Hon. D. A. Harvey 
was our delegate. 


The following winter Mr. Clarke was again chosen to go to 
Washington to push the passage of the bill. He had drawn the 
document in a little different form, had eliminated some parts and 
made it read the land was to be sold outright to the people. After 
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a strenuous effort on Mr. Clarke’s part, ably assisted by Capt. D. A. 
Stiles and Hon. D. T. Flynn, placing it before the Committee on 
Public Lands in the House, the bill became a law in the session of 
1894. 


Too much praise cannot be given these gentlemen, who had the 
courage and magnanimity to stand for what was right and the bet- 
terment of mankind, in giving to the city a fund to establish schools 
on a firm basis. Mr. Clarke was again left to meet his own expenses 
at Washington, but later on when the lots in Military Hill were 
sold, he was allowed $400 on the purchase price of three lots, the 
place where he now lives, at $225 per lot. 


During 1894-5 the Washington and Emerson schools were built, 
the first to be erected in Oklahoma City. They were ready for 
occupancy after the Christmas holidays in 1894-5, and when we came 
_ to take possession of them the change was so great it took us some 
time to get accustomed to modern conveniences. As the city grew 
in size, the school facilities had to be increased. 


Soon after the erection of these two buildings, the High 
School was built, later an addition to it was made, which was called 
the Irving, where some of the grades were accommodated. Soon 
after this the Webster was built, but is now used by colored pupils, 
then the Bryant, Lincoln, Jefferson and later the McKinley and 
Garfield. Now under course of construction are four others, among 
them being the new High school building, which will be the finest 
and most complete in the entire Southwest. 


Thus we see the school question from an eye witness, followed 
from 1889 to the present time. Throughout the state we have good 
rural schools. Our high schools everywhere compare favorably with 
those of other states, our colleges have gone up on every hand on 
the most modern and best equipped plans. Many new teachers and 
professors are filling these buildings every year, from the rural 
districts to the crowded colleges presided over by large faculties of 
highly educated men and women. 


May you in charge of the schools all over the state not forget 
the toil and privation of the early day teachers, who struggled to 
lay the foundation for the present efficient school system, an evo- 
lution that has been accomplished in twenty years covering a field 
of endeavor to the work done along this line in other states during 
fifty, seventy-five and even a hundred years. 


—The above article appeared in Sturm’s Oklahoma Magazine, April 
1909. 
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“COOKED FOR CARPENTERS” 
By JOHN J. WETZEL 


V HEN my brother-in-law, Joseph C. Chrisney, returned from 

the Oklahoma Country in 1888 to his and our home in Indiana, 
and told us so much about the great promised land, we got the 
Oklahoma fever, as it was then called. 


On April 16, 1888, I and a party of friends, Dr. Smith, Ed 
Buxton, John Fisher, and Otto V. Lee, left for Oklahoma. We 
arrived at Arkansas City, Kansas, on April 18 and remained there 
until the memorable 22nd, the great opening day of Oklahoma to 
settlement. 


In Arkansas City, we paid one dollar a night for a place to 
sleep on the floor, having brought our own blankets. The city was 
so crowded, we were glad to get shelter even though it was on the 
floor. 


We left Arkansas City April 22 on the first train, arriving at 
Oklahoma City at 4:00 P. M. and soon met Mr. Chrisney. All the 
business lots were staked or taken when we arrived. I was able 
to stake one lot in South Town on Pottawatomie street. I built 
a one-room house on the lot and in six months disposed of it for 
sixty dollars. 


In the meantime, my brother-in-law, Mr. Chrisney, cousin, 
Louis F. Kramer, and myself bought two lots on Main street in the 
100 block upon which we built the first hotel and named it the 
Hotel Weaver in honor of James B. Weaver who did so much in 
getting the U. S. Government to open this wonderful country to 
settlement. 


Being a baker by trade, I occupied one of the two lower rooms 
for my bakery and confectionery. While building the hotel, I cooked 
for nine carpenters, without a stove, out in the middle of Main 
street. 


Three weeks after the opening of the country, my wife and 
sister-in-law, Miss Nettie Kramer, now Mrs. Newton F. Gates, of 
125 East Second street, Oklahoma City, arrived. They came in time 
to partake of the first meal served in the Hotel Weaver. While I 
occupied the store room in the hotel, I did my own baking and 
my brother-in-law, Mr. Chrisney, delivered the bread. During the 
year, Mr. Chrisney and I sold our interest in the hotel to Mr. Kramer 
and bought two lots further west in the same block on the south 
side of Main street. I built a one-story frame store building and 
continued my bakery, confectionery, and ice cream business for ten 
years when my health failed me. I bought Mr. Chrisney’s lot and 
built a two-story brick building covering both lots, which I still 
own. Mr. Chrisney bought lots on First and Fifth streets. Later 
he was offered the position as station agent and telegraph operator 
at Hartshorne, I. T., east of McAlester, on the then new Choctaw 
railroad. He was the first agent out of McAlester on the Choctaw 
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road. He was sent to El Reno as the Choctaw’s first agent there. 
His office and station was in a box car for some time. In 1895, he 
quit railroading and moved to Shawnee where he eae in the 
grocery, feed, and coal business. 


Going back to the opening day, I will say, it was a great sight 
to see so many people out on the townsite, rushing here and there 
trying to stake lots and to make a location and a place to settle 
down. They were sure a very dusty lot of men and some women. 
There was a great excitement of one kind or another every day. 
Something to keep a fellow busy. Every once in awhile some shoot- 
ing would take place, or just fist fights, then Captain Stiles’ soldiers 
would come running down the hill and arrest the trouble makers or 
scatter them. Soon lumber was on the ground and then the noise 
of the hammer was heard, Sunday and every day. On the first 
Sunday a preacher was preaching from the well curb in the center 
of Main street, the hammers were making so much noise that we 
could hardly hear what he said. That was the way the first Sunday 
was passed, yes, many others. 


Dr. Smith left for his Indiana home the next day after the run. 
Ed Buxton and John Fisher only stayed a short time, when they, 
too, went back to their homes where the beds were cleaner and 
not so much sand in their meals. Otto V. Lee got a position in the 
Post Office which he held for several years. He is still a resident 
and property owner of Oklahoma City. 
June 3, 1923. 


“CRIST MILL” JONES 
By DAN PEERY 
and Published in THE CHRONICLES OF OKLAHOMA 


HE two Republican members of the House of Representatives 

from Oklahoma County were C. G. Jones, sometimes known as 
“Grist Mill” Jones, and H. G. Trosper. These two men held the 
balance of power and were in a position to say whether the Re- 
publicans should organize the House and make Guthrie the per- 
manent capital or whether a combination of eight Democrats, four 
members of the alliance and two Republicans should perfect the 
organization and with this combination of fourteen votes locate the 
capital at Oklahoma City. 


It may be considered presumptuous on my part to undertake to 
depict any of the characteristics of C. G. Jones to an Oklahoma 
audience. No man, living or dead, was better known to Oklahoma 
City people, and if a vote were taken today to decide what man 
had contributed most to make Oklahoma City the metropolis of the 
state, the name of C. G. Jones would be near the lead. In the 
common acceptance of the term, Jones was not an educated man. 
I doubt if he ever entered the class room of a college or had ever 
in his life read a technical book upon any subject. Jones was a 
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man who thought in big terms. He had big ideas and they were 
practical for he was a man whose brain could comprehend big 
things. He knew he could hire college men, technically educated, 
to carry out his plans. He had unlimited confidence in himself and 
this inspired confidence in others. He cared little for precedent and 
less for conventionality. He accomplished his purpose by the more 
direct route and never.saw the lion in the path. He spoke as he 
thought without any of the embellishment of the orator and with 
little regard for the rules of rhetoric or grammatical construction. 
In politics C. G. Jones was a Republican but the shackles of party 
politics hung lightly on his shoulders. He would not hesitate a 
moment to throw in with the Democrats if he thought that by so 
doing he would help to promote the welfare of Oklahoma City, for 
his highest loyalty was to his home town. His object was to put his 
plans across and he was not so scrupulous as to methods employed. 


The friends of Jones often told stories, sometimes much ex- 
aggerated, of his grammatical mistakes. I remember one time while 
he was the presiding officer of the Legislature, speaker pro tem, 
that J. Ed Jones said to me: “I wish you would tell Charley Jones 
to quit saying ‘The cheer thinks the ayes has it’.” I told C. G. 
Jones what J. Ed Jones had said. C. G. Jones answered me: ‘Well, 
what does he want me to say?’’ I answered: ‘He probably wants 
you to say: ‘The chair thinks the ayes have it’.” ‘Well, by gravy,” 
Jones answered, “Didn’t I beat Ed Jones for the Legislature? What 
has he got to say about my language?” However, he did change 
his parliamentary formula of announcing the vote. 


OKLAHOMA —I LOVE YOU 
By Mrs. Gro. W. SPENCER 


} OW well I remember the first time I heard the word Oklahoma. 


I was a young girl in Springfield, Missouri, and Col. E. C. 
Boudinot, a friend of my father, a great traveler in this country 
and in Europe, was a frequent visitor in our home. He had a fund 
of interesting Indian tales to tell us and would sing in his beautiful 
mellow bass voice, Indian Love Songs. But his greatest theme was 
“Oklahoma,” of which he talked by the hour. He was a Cherokee, 
representing the Cherokee Indians in Congress, working unceasingly 
for the opening of this country to settlement. 


My eyes grew big as I listened to his love songs and stories 
of this “Land of the Fair God,” little dreaming my footsteps were 
being guided thitherward by, shall I say “‘Destiny.”” We met, North 
and South, in Dallas, Texas, married in 1885 and came to our per- 
manent home in Oklahoma City in 1889. 

* * * * * 


Probably no one knows better the strength of Oklahoma winds 
than I do. On the first Thanksgiving after the run, we were invited 
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to the Claude Richardson home for dinner. Mr. Spencer was walking 
ahead with our young son, when he looked back and couldn’t find 
me. Retracing his steps, he found the wind had blown me into a 
ditch. He got me out and we proceeded on to the dinner. 

* * *% ¥. * 


She was a winsome pretty miss, just from college in the east, 
being entertained royally in Oklahoma City. It was royally, for 
did we not borrow, one from the other, pictures, rugs, draperies, 
china. “Oh! Auntie Bee,” said the Miss, “everybody has equisite 
‘after dinner coffees’ just like yours.” 


And today those same “after dinner coffees’ are on display in 
the ’89er museum section of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 


MEMORIES OF THE EARLY DAYS 


By HARRIETT DUNN BENTLEY 


HE day is near at hand — April 22nd—the day of all days 

when the thought of the pioneer reverts back twenty years. Is 
it posible — twenty years — to the day when, with hopes high, with 
spirits keyed up to the highest point, with blood racing fast —e’en 
faster than the feet of the flying horses that spurned the unbroken 
sod, in their wild race for victory, with imagination outstripping 
all else, he entered the promised land which was to fulfill his fond- 
est dreams of wealth, happiness and contentment. 


Twenty years—to the young, that seems a lifetime, to the 
aged nothing — and to the people in other lands where history dates 
back by hundreds of years instead of tens, it is but a moment in 
which it were almost impossible to plan. much less accomplish, the 
building of cities, of schools, of parks, of public buildings and homes. 

But to the Oklahoman all things were possible, and to those who 
have watched the evolution from village to town, town to city, and 
city to metropolis, has been given one of the rare sights of ages. 


But to the Women Also 


And not to the men only is due all the credit and honor — not 
on them alone lay the brunt of it all, but to the women also, who 
leaving quiet homes, pitying and prophesying friends and relatives, 
entered upon a life in a virgin land, far from the conveniences that 
make homekeeping easy, and luxuries that made life worth while. 


And those homes — houses in those days were of the bandbox 
order, or even perhaps the more roomy tent, which despite its 
transitory appearance, might contain a grand piano and as noted 
culture as the mansion of the East. 

And for light housekeeping —the ordinary flat-dweller or 
apartment house devotee is but a novice in that art, compared to 
the housewives of the days when two rooms were a luxury, for 
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more often there was but one. Needless to say it took unusual labor 
on the part of the mistress of the house to prevent Johnny’s books 
from getting mixed with the morrow’s baking or to prevent Jennie’s 
hair ribbons from decorating the breakfast table, while the man of 
the family received warnings nightly about straightening out his 
feet suddenly lest there should be a resultant downfall in tinware. 


But in spite of the inconveniences, makeshifts, little worries and 
great ones, it was a jolly, happy-go-lucky crowd with a social life 
gayer really than any ‘back home.” 


Excursions were many to the country, where the broad prairies 
allowed travel in whatever direction fancy might dictate and hos- 
pitable welcomes always awaited the traveler at any dugout or 
sod shanty. 


There were clubs even then, and the Caddo dancing club was 
one of the earliest, while Cuppy’s hall, the old two-story building 
next to the Rock Island depot, alternated as a dancing hall, a political 


stronghold, a church or headquarters for the Salvation Army and was 
equally popular with all. 


The “T. M. C’s.” were the source of much mystery for one 
entire season, and the ‘“Marguerites” dispensed charity and enter- 
tainments for another, while the “Y’s” were early in the field and 
established the nucleus of a public library in a little old building 
just off the corner of Broadway and First streets. 


There was also a Chautauqua club, and enthusiasm did not wane, 
even when one prominent member in a thrilling oratorical flight 
told of the “hanging of Joan of Arc.” 


The Orpheum management did not know then that Oklahoma - 
was even on the map, and all the dramatic entertainments were 
strictly home talent. Many were the aspiring stars in comic opera, 
high tragedy, vaudeville and the concert platform who made their 
first and final bows before the admiring public, sometimes even 
reaching the proud heights of repeating the performance in Norman 
or Guthrie. 


The latter, however, was rather dangerous, for on account of 
the capital rivalry the performers were never sure whether they 
would receive bouquets or cabbage heads. 


Those were the days when entertaining was pursued under 
many difficulties; when the decorations as well as the silver, the 
linen and the dishes were evidently purchased in car load lots or 
else “‘flitted from house to house in a manner known only to the 
initiated.” . 

The society editor was a charter member of the Ananias club 
and her imagination undoubtedly worked overtime to evoke such 
wonderful decorations, such elaborate costumes and such valuable 
jewels as would have done credit to the “Duchess” or Bertha M. 
Clay. 


But then had she not before her always the brilliant example 
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of “Bunky,” the city editor of the Gazette whose flights of fancy 
were only bounded by the quantity of ‘“near-booze” available. 


Ah, there is so much to remember, so many incidents to look 
upon with smiles and laughter and some, perhaps, with tears. But 
however it be there is something in it all that cements a bond 
between those who have braved the discomforts and privations of 
the early days which time only serves to strengthen and which 
later residents cannot fully understand. 


We were there at the beginning of it all— we have watched the 
upward career of many who started handicapped in the race, noted 
with sorrow those who have dropped by the wayside; and deep down 
in our hearts, whether hidden or expressed, there is a certain feeling 
of respect and admiration for ’89ers who, through struggles, priva- 
tions and the temptations of a new country, where right and wrong 
were measured by so many different standards, have made good. 


They stood upon their own feet and were judged not for wealth, 
of which there was little, not for ancestry, of which no one knew or 
cared, but for what they really were in character, abilities and 
sterling worth and each one had the same opportunity. 


Truly, the pioneer has a right to celebrate, a right to perpetuate 
the memories, the friendships of those days and whether still a resi- 
dent of the glorious state he has helped to build or a sojourner ina 
foreign land among strange people, April 22, the anniversary of the 
natal day, will always be a time when upon the memory will steal 
the fragrance of the thyme and mignonette of the days that were — 
the days of budding hopes and ambitions — the days when we dis- 
covered our own strength — stood upon our own feet to fight the 
battle of life; and looking around at the glorious culmination of our 
hopes and when we can realize anew that — 


“The years have linings, just as the goblets do, 
The old year is the lining of the new, 
Filled with the wine of precious memories, 
The golden ‘was’ doth line the silver ‘is’. 


999 


EARLY DAY RAILROADING 
By WALTER E. LARSH 


AY HEN Oklahoma was declared open for settlement, I was then 
a two-year resident of the present State of Oklahoma, having 
gone to Purcell in 1887. 
It was during that year that the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe Railway building from the north and the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe building from the south, connected their lines at Purcell 
which was made a division and junction station. 
Previously I had been employed by the Santa Fe in western 
Kansas, which at that time was being settled by homesteaders from 
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all parts of the country. For a farmer boy of twenty a transfer to 
the Indian Territory was like making ‘‘a leap in the dark.” I recall 
making the trip from Newton, Kansas, with Conductor Al Glazier, 
an old time railroad man and one whom most ’89ers will remember. 


No streamlined trains in those days and passenger schedules 
were thirty miles per hour maximum. I recall, too, that the 
maximum freight train load was twenty loaded cars or twenty-nine 
empties —a far cry from the railroading of today. 


Purcell was a typical wild and woolly infant,—a few stores 
only — dusty streets — no sidewalks or modern improvements of any 
description — gambling and drinking rampant among the tougher 
element. Killings were frequent. No law except Deputy United 
States Marshals. They never failed to shoot when necessary. Any- 
one submitting to arrest was taken to Ft. Smith, Ark., for trial. 
“Old Hanging” Judge Parker usually dealt justice. Few ever 
returned. 


During my two years stay in Purcell I filled different positions 
in the Santa Fe office. My last work was selling tickets to the people 
who made up the twenty-five car train leaving for the north at 12 
o’clock, noon, April 22, 1889. 


I boarded the train at the last minute and together with thou- 
sands of others who came via train, wagons and horseback, arrived 
in Oklahoma City in a short while. 


To me it was the big event of my life. I do not remember that I 
made any attempt to secure a town lot—just stood on the side 
lines and watched the scramble. A few days later, however, I 
bought a lot from a negro for thirty dollars. The lot was on North 
Broadway between First and Second streets. I learned later, that 
the Rock Island Railroad claimed this strip as right-of-way, but 
City Clerk Blackburn ignored their claim and issued me a certificate 
showing ownership. I sold the lot a few months later for three 
hundred dollars. 


For several months thereafter, I worked for the Santa Fe in 
Oklahoma City under Art Dunham, station agent. Afterwards I 
entered the employment of the Waters-Pierce Oil Company. A 
year or two later, their plant was struck by lightning which fur- 
nished Oklahoma City with its most spectacular fire up to that time. 


During this early period it was my great privilege to become 
acquainted with practically every business and professional man in 
Oklahoma City and many surrounding towns. A finer type of 
manhood never existed than those early settlers who made Oklahoma 
what it was then and what it is today. 

In 1911 I moved to California where I resided for thirty-two 
years, returning to Oklahoma City in February, 1943. I am now 
located on a small tract of land near Lake Overholser, which will 
be my future home. Oklahoma and Oklahoma City mean a lot to 
me and it all dates back to the early-day association with a people 
who had the will to do and did not fail. 
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KINGFISHER ELECTS A PROVISIONAL 
CITY GOVERNMENT 


Y HUSBAND, Justice Matthew J. Kane, of the Supreme 

Court, while exceedingly proud that he is an ’89er, is not 
disposed to talk about his early experiences or the interesting inci- 
dents of pioneer days except with the members of his family or with 
his very intimate friends. I asked him one day why he was so 
reserved on this subject and he answered: “In that regard I feel 
a great deal like the Virginia gentleman who hesitated about an- 
swering the question, ‘where were you born,’ because,’ he said, 
“it seems so much like boasting.” I have, however, from time to 
time, heard him relate many interesting incidents of the early days 
and I will try to remember a few of them for the reminiscence 
committee of the ’89ers. 


Matthew J. Kane came into old Oklahoma from the east line 
of the Cheyenne and Arapahce reservation and setiled at Kingfisher 
where he resided for many years and many of his early experiences 
are associated with that historic town. Inconceivable as it may now 
seem when Oklahoma was first opened to settlement no provision 
was made by Congress for the government of the new community 
consisting of several hundred thousand inhabitants which sprang 
up in aday. To supply this omission and feeling the need of some 
sort of protection, the people coming into the towns which sprang 
up like mushrooms at the places where the land offices were located, 
gathered together in mass meetings for the purpose of establishing 
what they called provisional city governments. 


This is the way the people performed that important function 
at Kingfisher: On the evening of April 22, 1889, the people assem- 
bled on the townsi.e numbering several thousand, met in front of 
‘the land office which wes the only building then in existence. Some- 
one from the crowd mounted a nearby lumber pile, a remnant left 
over after completing the land office, and put somebody in nomina- 
tion for mayor. The crowd would not permit very long nominating 
speeches, but required each candidate as he was put in nomination 
to appear on the lumber pile for personal inspection, whereupon 
the people expressed their approval or disapproval of him at once 
by acclamation. Several candidates for mayor were disposed of in 
this manner, the people expressing their disapproval by shouting, 
“Put him down, we don’t like his looks.” Finally Col. Miles, who 
had been Indian Agent at Darlington for several years before the 
opening, was put in nomination and immediately upon his appear- 
ance on the lumber pile the crowd shouted with one acclaim, “He 
will do, we like his looks.” So Col. Miles was elected the first 
mayor of Kingfisher. In this manner a complete complement of city 
officers was chosen consisting of mayor, alderman, clerk, treasurer, 
city attorney and city judge. The lumber pile from which the 
nominations for city cfficers was made remained in front of the land 
office for many months after the opening and often served as a 
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forum from which the people expressed their views on the important 
public questions of the day. ; 


An amusing incident occurred at this same lumber pile. There 
was an eccentric character who came to Kingfisher on the opening 
day called Doc Wiggins and who later on account of his habit of 
going about with a large bull snake wrapped around his body, 
became known as the old’ Snake Doctor. The old snake doctor had 
been at Kingfisher about a month or two when a couple of United 
States Deputy Marshals from Missouri appeared on the scene and 
arrested Doc for the purpose of taking him back to Missouri to 
answer for some infraction of the Federal laws. When the officers 
reached the land office with their prisoner, the old snake doctor 
mounted the lumber pile and immediately commenced an impas- 
sioned appeal to the large crowd which was assembled about the 
land office. While the speech was long and eloquent the most 
effective portion of it was this short peroration: ‘“‘Are you good 
peopie going to iet these Missouri officers arrest and remove from 
your midst one of your most prominent citizens?” The response 
was prompt and emphatic. No, No, No, shouted the crowd and they 
immediately put their words into action by freeing the prisoner 
and sending the officers on their way bootless, glad to escape with 
their lives. 


Another incident of the very early days was not only amusing 
but tends to illustrate the spirit actuating many of the first settlers. 
The first religious services in Kingfisher were held in a large tent 
just west of the land office on the first Sunday after the opening, 
the officiating clergyman being Parson Sheldon, a reverend and 
good man. The congregation which was a large one, was composed 
wholly of men, there being many cowboys and gamblers with a 
goodly number of lawyers, doctors and business men generally. 
When the time to take up the collection arrived the minister asked 
two or three of the cowboys to pass their big hats for the purpose of 
receiving the offering, which they did. When the cowboys returned 
with the collection the Reverend Sheldon immediately stopped 
preaching and counted the money secured. Not being satisfied with 
the result of the first effort, the preacher called to the ushers: 
“Here, here, boys, pass those hats again. That’s no sort of a collec- 
tion for this large congregation. I am not preaching for my health.” 
The next collection was entirely satisfactory to the Reverend 
Pioneer. 


Judge Kane said that the most notable case he ever tried was 
one involving the title to a lot on Roberts Avenue in Kingfisher. 
This case was tried before the provisional city Judge and it was 
notable not so much on account of the value of the property in 
controversy as the very nearly tragic consequences that grew out 
of it and the general historic interest associated with it. The lot 
was settled and filed upon by J. B. Ferguson, my husband’s law 
partner, under a law passed by the provisional city government 
and it was jumped by an old gambler called Uncle Jimmie Saunders, 
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a leader among his kind. Although at that time, the gambling ele- 
ment were in the ascendancy in most if not all the Oklahoma towns, 
Ferguson being a man of courage and determination, was not dis- 
posed to let the gambling fraternity deprive him of his property in 
that high-handed manner. So he commenced an action before the 
provisional court for the recovery of the lot and Judge Kane ap- 
peared as his counsel. The Saunders interest was represented by 
Jim Morris, a fiery-tempered, loud-speaking lawyer of good ability. 
The legal battle waged fiercely for the better part of a day, the 
small frame shack serving as a courthouse being packed with gam- 
blers, the friends and sympathizers of Saunders, and finally re- 
sulted in victory for Ferguson. This was one of the celebrated 
cases of the early days in that locality. It was one of the first reai 
tests of strength between the lawless element, represented by the 
gamblers, and the forces of law and order and its outcome was of 
great interest to the members of both parties. During its pendency 
Saunders one day while surrounded by his gang, met Ferguson on 
a crowded street and after abusing him roundly drew a 45 Colts 
revolver and threatened to kill him. Everyone present thought for 
a moment there was going to be a killing, as Saunders had a repu- 
tation as a killer, but for some unexplained reason he did not fire. 
After the case was decided against him, Saunders refused to abide 
by the decision of the court and with his gang resisted by force the 
execution of the mandate. This resulted in the erection of the first 
jail probably in Oklahoma and certainly in that locality. My. 
husband not being willing to lose the fruits of his victory or to 
complacently yield to the turbulent element opposing him in this 
matter converted at his own expense, a dismantled log stockade into 
a temporary jail and placed it at the disposal of the city authorities. 


Saunders was not such a bad man at heart. Several years after 
the incidents just related he served as marshal of the city of King- 
fisher and made a good officer, according to the standards of effi- 
ciency then prevalent in all the frontier towns. And still later he 
started the first newspaper at Union City in Canadian County for 
which my husband often wrote articles at Saunders’ request, they 
in the meantime having become good friends. Ferguson subse- 
quently acquired a large fortune and is now residing with his 
family among the orange groves and flowers of southern California. 


Although most of the early day incidents are associated with 
Kingfisher and her people, where Judge Kane settled upon the 
opening day, he has the distinction of being the only person now 
residing in Oklahoma City who resided here for a considerable time 
during the year immediately preceding the opening of Oklahoma to 
settlement. He tells a story connected with this interesting event 
in his life substantially as follows: In the neighborhood in which 
he was reared in New York, boys had but two ambitions: One was 
to be President of the United States and the other was to be Presi- 
dent of a railroad. At an early age he started out to become a 
railroad president by learning telegraphy and getting a position as 
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a railway telegraph operator. After ascending a few of the lower 
rounds of this ladder to fame he changed his mind and. decided to 
become President of the United States, went away to college, finally 
graduating and being admitted to the bar. Immediately upon his 
graduation and admission to the bar he came west, settling at 
Wichita, Kansas, which was then at the zenith of a wonderful real 
estate boom. Here he became associated with the law firm of Carlisle 
& Carlisle, the two sons of the brilliant statesman and lawyer, John 
G. Carlisle of Kentucky who, at that time, was Secretary of the 
Treasury in the cabinet of President Cleveland. Shortly after form- 
ing this connection, which seemed to be so rich in promise, the great 
Wichita boom suddenly collapsed bringing financial ruin and disaster 
to the inhabitants of the city. The firm of Carlisle and Carlisle 
whose large and lucrative practice consisted principally in examining 
land titles for Eastern.and Southern investors, immediately found 
themselves almost without business and he, none too well off to 
start with, was confronted by the ailernative of finding immediate 
employment or stop eating. In this predicament he fell back on his 
old calling and wired the proper officer of the Santa Fe Railway for 
a job. On the same day much to his surprise as well as gratification, 
he received orders to go to a town in Kansas near the Oklahoma 
line, a division point on the Santa Fe, and take a place in the dis- 
patchers office which he did, going to work on the trick that com- 
menced at midnight of that same eventful day. Shortly after this 
the dispatcher and he became good friends, knowing that he was 
merely seeking temporary relief and that he intended to return to the 
practice of the law as soon as possible, sent him to Oklahoma City 
to work. This was done as a special mark of favor to him, for tele- 
graph operators at the places where the few stations in Oklahoma 
were located were paid the top salaries for that branch of the 
service because of the isolation of the places and the consequent 
difficulty of getting men to fill them. So this accounts for his first 
entrance into Oklahoma City in the spring or summer of 1888. At 
that time there was nothing here except the Santa Fe Station and 
a few red painted frame houses for the accommodation of the 
station agent and the section crew. He boarded with the Section 
Foreman and his family. There was not much work to do so in 
his spare time he did a great deal of hunting. In those days an 
abundance of small game such as quail and prairie chickens and 
some wild turkeys, a few antelope and deer and many coyotes and 
wolves could be found well within the confines of the present town- 
site. 


One evening he killed two wild turkeys roosting under the 


Santa Fe bridge crossing the Canadian river just south of the station. 


Another evening, shortly after dusk, hearing a great squawking 
among the chickens of the landlady, he blazed away with his shotgun 
in the direction of the noise and brought down a coyote and a nice 
fat hen he was walking off with for his supper. Incidents of this 
kind were common occurrences in those preopening days. 
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To prove that he started out on the right path to become presi- 
dent of a railroad, that during the time he worked at Oklahoma City 
a young man named J. M. Kurn was also here and worked as operator 
on the opposite shift. He is now president of the Frisco railroad. 


After he got through with his work here he went to Harper, 
Kansas, where he joined the law firm of Parry, Kane, and Dean, 
from which point he came into Oklahoma again on the opening and 
settled at Kingfisher with Cash Cade, Bill McCartney, Pat Nagle, 
Jake Robberts and many other strong men who have since made 
names for themselves in the history of the new commonwealth. 


THE FIRST TELEPHONE 


Mae JOHN WAND, one of Oklahoma City’s first druggists, came 

from Topeka, Kansas, arriving the second week after the fa- 
mous run on April 22. He had made the move seeking a milder 
climate for the health of his family. 


When it became known that he contemplated such a move, the 
citizens of Topeka and the numerous friends throughout the State 
of Kansas assembled at his home and gave to him a testimonial as to 
his value as a citizen to any community. He always referred to this 
as a “‘send off” and frequently remarked on its value as an advertis- 
ing agency in a land where the merchant was unknown to his 
customers. 


Mrs. Wand and their children arrived in July of the same year. 
Homes were scarce and building material at times even more 
scarce. While the family waited for the home they were to build, 
they occupied the home of James McCartney on Broadway between 
Fourth and Fifth streets during the summer, for which this new- 
found friend would accept no rent. 


Homesickness is responsible for the installation of the first tele- 
phone system in the growing city. On a trip to Berlin a number of 
years before he came to Oklahoma, Mr. Wand had purchased two 
telephones, and with the instruments he brought to the new home 
some wire and connections. He purchased telegraph poles from 
the Santa Fe railway and with inexperienced help he proceeded to 
build a telephone line between the down-town store and his home 
on Fourih street. The bell was a knocking on the box at either 
terminal, and the four years following its completion, saw hard 
usage. Mrs. Wand frequently called her husband, and the neighbors 
soon realized its value as a shopping agency as well. The neighbor 
would ask Mrs. Wand to telephone her husband to call to some 
nearby merchant, that his wife wished him to bring home at noon a 
can of baking powder or some meat, as the case might be. This 
friendly service continued to 1894 when a real telephone exchange 
was built in the city. But in this, as all types of civic advancement, 
Mr. Wand was ready to do more than his share. 
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He and his interesting family of three daughters and two sons 
all assisted in the social and cultural advancement of Oklahoma, 
no enterprise for the city’s best interest did not find them ready and 
willing to further support by their talents and enthusiasm every civic 
project. Mr. Wand more than lived up to the “send off’ of his 
Kansas friends. 


“PIONEERS MUST EAT” 
By K. W. DAWSON 


OME wit had said ‘Ford builds his cars out of tin cans,” and if 

so, he performs no greater miracle than did the pioneers of 
Oklahoma, who builded what we have from high winds, shifting 
sands, some soil, much sunshine and great faith. See our banks 
today with scores of millions of dollars on deposit, great structures 
of finance—then look into the foundations, builded in 1889 and 
wrecked a year or two later. We learn to laugh at calamity when it 
is removed afar by time, for instance, the calamity of the ’90s, about 
which we can laugh now. 

I started here in the wholesale firm of A. Morrison & Co. We 
lived in Clark City, Missouri. Clark City consisted of the Keokuk 
& Western railway station and a store. The store was owned by 
Morrison and I was the ticket agent. 


Shortly before the run, we decided to ship to Purcell a carload 
of apples and potatoes, oats and lumber for a store. Morrison made 
the “run,” but the carload of foodstuffs got lost in the rush and didn’t 
show up in Oklahoma City until five days later. Morrison started 
the business and I came in August, bringing my wife and infant 
son, A. K. 


A home had to be built—and I only had $34. I went to the 
T. M. Richardson lumber yard, Grand and Harvey. “Look here, 
Richardson, if I had $125 worth of lumber I could build a house 
outside of working hours with the help of a man. But I don’t have 
the $125. Ill pay you $10 down and $4 a week if you'll let me 
have the lumber.” “You're on,” said Richardson. And the build- 
ing and loan plan was unofficially launched in Oklahoma City. 


I built the house with the boards running up and down and 
batted the cracks. Later, I lathed it for plastering while my wife 
held a lamp at night. A plasterer came to town and the job was 
finished. 


The wholesale business thrived. The first refrigerator carload 
of oranges ever shipped out of California came to the Oklahoma City 
house. Previously, oranges were brought in smaller lots from Malta, 
Sicily, via New York. 

Oklahoma City’s first carload of bananas was shipped here from 
Galveston by Dawson in 1895. Bananas might as well have come 
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from Mars. Nobody knew anything about them. The produce house 
had no place to keep them. They were green. No one knew how to 
ripen them. 


The bananas were put in the basement of the Herskowitz Build- 
ing. Then Dawson and his partner got busy. They talked bananas 
to the merchants, people on the street, every place. But they couldn’t 
get rid of them. Dawson ate so many trying to save them he has 
not cared for bananas since. Still they had bananas — and they had 
to be sold. 


A spieler was hired in a last desperate attempt. The spieler 
and the bananas were put in a stand at Main and Robinson. The 
spieler started yelling at everybody walking or riding: ‘All right, 
folks, step right up now and get your bananas. The big yellow 
delicacy of the tropics. Something new and different. Here’s your 
chance, folks, at ten cents a bunch; try these luscious bananas.” 
The thing caught on. Bananas went like wildfire. The whole town 
started eating bananas — and has been ever since. 


In 1901 Dawson again introduced Oklahoma City to something 
new. This time, the grapefruit. Ed Dowden, a wholesale grocer, 
returned from Florida raving about grapefruit. 


Dawson ordered two boxes. He sent a half box to the Chickasha 
dealer — Dawson had established a branch house there by then. 
The dealer sent them back —said he couldn’t use that stuff. He 
must have tried one himself. 


Dawson got to thinking about a way to market the aA Gali 
He had learned Oklahoma City would eat bananas, once it got 
started. Grapefruit ought to go the same way — although it was 
bitter. The women were called in, and a recipe for sweetening and 
serving evolved. The recipe became popular, and grapefruit was 
served at many parties. They were served after an overnight soak- 
ing of sugar and wine. 

The novelty angle of the produce business had proved profitable. 
In 1913, Dawson again introduced Oklahoma City to something new 
in fresh stuffs —the head lettuce. He sold only one carload in a 
whole season. The next year he sold three carloads. Then the rage 
started and head lettuce is considered a necessity at least once a 
day — if one eats on a proper diet. 

After selling three carloads a week for a long time, Dawson 
built a $250,000 hot house north of town. It does ‘‘capacity business.” 


The Dawson Produce Company did so much state-wide business 
from the very first a need for branch houses was apparent. Between 
1897 and 1908 branches were established at McAlester, Sapulpa, 
Guthrie, Chickasha, Arkansas, Ardmore, Shawnee, Lawton, Enid, 
and Tulsa. Since statehood, the Dawson Produce Company has fed 
vegetables and fruits to townspeople all over the state. 


It wasn’t so easy selling fresh vegetables at first — meat and 
potatoes were a meal in those days. Dawson had more to sell than 
that, and his business initiative came to the front in an education 
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campaign: “Eat More Vegetables.” Doctors took up the cry and 
that helped. . 


Dawson has been active not only in the produce business. When 
a boy, visiting in Kansas City, Dawson noticed the rich men were 
those who had bought real estate and held it. He has dealt in real 
estate and still holds every piece he bought here. Of course, the | 
values have increased tremendously. Even the little house in the 
600 block South Broadway he owned as his first piece of property, 
still stands, and is in his name. 


—(Parts of the above ar-icle were copied from The Oklahoma News 
of November 16, 1929.) 


Yes, We Had Bananas 


A man returning home on a hot summer day, saw a wagon pulled 
up to the side walk on Main street, and a man standing in the wagon 
was trying to sell bananas to the passing folk: Being fond of the 
fruit he stopped and purchased a coupie of dozen to take home to 
his family. While waiting for his change a tall lanky cow-hand 
approached the wagon, and asked the name of the fruit and the 
price. He too decided to invest and bought two bananas. 


Intently he watched the first purchaser peel one, but without 
waiting for further instruction, he too, peeled one of his, and throw- 
ing away the fruit he began chewing vigorously on the peeling, his 
face assuming a look of intense disappointment, as he progressed, 
at last he threw away the remainder of his purchase, spat out the 
cud of peeling and said, “damned thing’s pithy.” 


THE DOCTOR TAKES A BRIDE 
By Dr. J. H. THURMAN 


ATHERING food to last for a long journey such as molasses, 

dried fruit, salt meat, and ground meal, R. N. Hamilton, my 
stepfather, and I started out April 22, 1889, with a team and covered 
wagon driving to Purcell. The road was long and rough from our old 
heme, Ven Alstine, Texas, to this Indian Territory where Purcell 
was located. 


When the gun was fired to make the run, I started in with the 
covered wagon and Mr. Hamilton on horseback, but as there were 
so many “Sooners” we bought our claim and homesteaded seven 
miles east of Oklahoma on which is now known as Reno street in 
the said city. The weather was nice and we met people from every- 
where. Looking back today, it seems odd that there were no roads, 
no telephones and that one cressed the river on a ferry boat. There 
was one railroad, a post office, and a few frame buildings; but most 
everyone lived in tents or covered wagons. 


I was just out of medical school and undecided where to practice. 
My stepfather insisted on filing on the claim which we later divided. 
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We built small quarters and batched, and I hung out my M. D. 
shingle. Patients soon began to call for a doctor and my first 
profitable case was an Indian who lived in the Sac and Fox country. 
He made me a payment of a pony for his doctor bill. I was a very 
busy man in those early days as I was the thirteenth doctor to be 
registered in the county. 


Mr. Hamilton returned to Texas and left me to hold down the 
claim and to practice. I made a garden and planted an orchard. 
It was rather hard for a young man to be left without a family and 
working all day and a part of the night. Coming home tired and 
hungry with nothing cooked, I knew I needed a wife. 


There was a wealthy old lady back in Texas whose grand- 
daughter I had become engaged to before going to medical school. 
So back to Texas I went to bring a wife home. But I was informed 
by the grandmother, “Her child could not go to a wild state and 
pioneer with a country doctor among the Indians.” It was give up 
my practice, the claim I had worked so hard on or give up “her 
child.” So back home to Oklahoma I came without a wife. 


That was a lean year, dry and hot and not many crops. Lots 
of sickness and not much money to pay with. However, I built a 
log house, then called a stockade, of three rooms, one of which I 
used for my office. People had begun to move into the country, 
and I was becoming well acquainted, but still I was batching. 


Love at first sight. It was Saturday afternoon and a crowd of 
young folk drove to Moore, Oklahoma, for a good time. On the 
way, I met the prettiest girl on horseback, and could she ride. As 
young folk do, some said, they sure would like to have the horse. 
I said, “You can have the horse, I’ll take the girl.’ I didn’t rest 
until I knew where she lived, just eight miles south of me. 


Church was the gathering place for the community, and after 
making a call Sunday morning, I went to church. There I met her 
mother, Mrs. Hulda T. Carpenter, and it was not hard for me to get 
into conversation with her as I had met her before at one of my 
patient’s home. Talk to her I did, and someway, somehow, I was 
invited to dinner which I did not refuse for I had to. meet that girl. 
I enjoyed a fine dinner, then invited her to go riding with me in my 
two-wheel cart that afternoon. There was competition, but hadn't 
I returned to Oklahoma without the girl I thought I was going to 
marry. Well, the other fellow just had to do without Della Reed 
for I wanted her for my wife. 


The two-wheel cart came in very nicely again when I went to 
get my girl to be married. I drove over the prairie to her home and 
then to the Justice of the Peace, L. B. Harrison, where the prettiest 
and sweetest girl became my wife. I took her to our little log house 
where the furniture consisted of a cook stove, a table, two chairs. 
a dry goods box for a safe, and a bed. It was our home and we 
were very proud of it. We had no water, so my wife rigged up 
some harness to fit a cow I had bought. We would have milk and 
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butter, and with this makeshift affair, she hitched the cow to a sled 
and hauled water in a keg from a neighbor’s. Good old “Dorie” (the 
cow) served a double purpose in our married life; she not only 
furnished food for us but more than paid her way in this life by 
other services rendered. 


In the summer of that year, I brought home a five-pound pig, 
and that fall, we butchered him and dressed it out to three hundred 
pounds. That same fall, I bought another pony and a buggy. We 
had decided that as there was so much sickness and since I was 
losing so much sleep, that I could sleep in the buggy. I did catch 
many a nap in that buggy and as crops failed, there were many 
hardships to be suffered together. Pigs, greenbeans, turnips, even 
pumpkins was a doctor’s salary in those days. There were many, 
many hardships, but we never once thought of giving up for we loved 
each other and we loved this country in which we were trying to 
make a home and raise a family. 


Later we moved to town and have lived in and around Okla- 
homa City ever since. So fifty years this April, 1942, Della and I 
have been married and have raised our family of three, two girls and 
a boy. We have reared and educated our children and now have 
two very sweet grandchildren. . 


I am proud to have been a pioneer in Oklahoma and very proud 
that my medical certificate is No. 13. I am still practicing in the 
State where I rode long weary miles over country without roads or 
light, and I am glad that I am one who has helped to make this 
country grow into a civilized community. All I ask of God is that 


he will let me die with my boots on, serving to the best of my 
knowledge, mankind. 


I enjoy the ’89er Club and it is a joy to greet old friends and 


pass the time of day in remembering the building of Oklahoma. 
January 8, 1942. 


A DREAM REALIZED 


RK RS. ANNA LASKEY, a blushing bride at the time of the run, 


dismounted from a covered wagon near the city. It was the 
end of her honeymoon journey from northern Iowa. 


Her story of the struggle and the victory of the pioneer folk is 
typical of the story a thousand or more women might tell. 


“Our first supper was prepared and served with pioneer equip- 
ment — two forked sticks and a crossbar upon which hung a pot and 
a kettle. Heaps of dry sticks ablaze soon had them bubbling. 


The skillet on its bed of coals soon had the heavenly perfume 
of fried bacon mingled with the aroma of camp coffee to make more 
wolfish the appetites of the healthy, happy, hopeful, honeymooning 
Oklahoma homesteaders, on that eventful evening of April 22, 1889. 


As fate 
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Tincups, pans and kettles washed and grub-box made neat, we 
watched the twinkling stars as the man in the moon looked down 
and seemed to say: “You have reached your goal; you are welcome 
here; make it ‘Home, Sweet Home’,” and finally, tired and happy, 
we sought rest in our wagon-box bed. 

Dreaming of the home we would build, the flowers we would 
plant, the trees we would grow, and the baby prattle we hoped to 
hear beneath our homestead roof. 

Morning. And such a morning; such a sunrise, and the spar- 
kling dew. A diamond setting for the wonderful early flowers for 
which our Oklahoma is so famous. Water from the nearby brook, 
a hurried breakfast, and the strenuous life of the pioneer was on. 

“Years of toil, of hope, backed by unlimited courage and deter- 
mination. We must build from the ground up. The homestead, in 
the beginning, was just a place to light — no well, no fence, and no 
ground in cultivation. 

No bread, no meat, no beans, no money, no mercy-~and all 
these things we must overcome. With the best of luck it was to be 
a tough game. And the pioneer whose luck broke fifty-fifty was 
fortunate indeed. 

Our hard luck started first, for in spite of camp remedies, warm 
water, soda and linseed oil, one of our horses died with the colic, 
leaving us with only its balky, tormenting mate for motive power. 

We finally secured a small bronc, but “Bronc” and ‘“Balky” 
could not be persuaded to pull together as homesteaders should, so 
we traded for a team of oxen that could be led but not driven. 

I led while hubby held the plow. I tried to lead them straight, 
but the furrows proved my efforts were in vain. 

My husband and brother, who had a claim across the road from 
us, soon erected a board shack to shelter us. They were not car- 
penters, but it turned wind and water and we regarded it as our 
palace. 

The pioneer and wife must be carpenter, painter, plumber, and 
machinist; doctor, nurse, dressmaker, cook and laundress. 

I soon applied for a school and was successful. The salary was 
$30 a month. What a fortune it was in those days. 


GOOD NEIGHBORS 


By Mrs. HELEN FRIDAY CONDON 


y E WERE living in Kansas when Oklahoma was to be opened 


for settlement. It created intense excitement and anticipa- 
tion. To stake a claim or town lot was the ambition of most of our 
young folk, not thinking of the hardships or privations that would 
have to be endured. 
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We boarded one of the trains at Arkansas City, Kansas, not 
knowing which would pull out first. We happened to be on the 
third train which arrived in Oklahoma City about 3 o’clock from 
the north, on the afternoon of April 22. 


The train was so crowded that there was no standing room 
left. Men were riding on top, on the steps and on the cow catcher. 
Every place where one could get a footing was occupied. 


We could easily tell when he had arrived at the northern Okla- 
homa line, as men would throw spades, and little bundles of pro- 
visions out of the train windows — then jump from the windows or 
from the platforms of the moving train. 


We could see the long line of prairie schooners going just as 
fast as their horses could run, pushing eagerly on to the “promised 
land.” 


The next morning we followed the government surveyors. 
There were very few women in that crowd, and when I staked two 
lots the men were too gallant to contest them. They were only too 
ready to assist an 18-year-old girl. 


In our luggage was a small boiled ham, a 24-pound sack of flour, 
one can of baking powder, but no salt. However, we traded with a 
neighbor some of the fat for some salt. We ate pancakes for two 
days. Breakfast was cooked very early, before the wind came up. 
As all ’89ers remember, we did not have the calm breezes we now 
enjoy. 

The drinking water was the biggest problem. We stood in line 
then for drinking water, as we do now when we want to mail a last- 
minute Christmas package. I have often wondered what would have 
become of us those first few days if the Santa Fe Railroad had barred 
us from getting water at their well. To this day, whenever I see 
the red painted tanks of that railroad, I have a feeling of gratitude 
toward that company. 


The Methodist Episcopal church on the corner of Fourth and 
Robinson streets was one of the first churches built. Later, when the 
Ladies’ Aid Society was organized, we met at different homes. I 
remember well, when it was my time to entertain, I was very much 
concerned about where and on what I would seat my guests; but 
Mrs. F. S. Rhoades, whose husband was one of our leading grocers, 
sent ten or twelve wooden boxes which were greatly appreciated. 


People, especially the younger generation. can hardly appre- 
ciate the privation and difficulties that had to be endured by the real 
*89ers. Some very pathetic incidents, and some exceedingly humor- 
ous, occurred in those early days. 
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A PARK FOR CHILDREN 


By Mrs. NETTIE WHEELER CHAPELL-JONES 


HENEVER I feel reminiscent of the early days of Oklahoma 

City, my thoughts naturally turn to the social life and the very 
meager entertainment from the outside. Really they were good old 
days and I recall the many parties — asking every eligible person 
in town. 


The game of whist was just as exciting as the bridge game 
played now and prizes were given, usually plates, and every hostess 
boasted of one or two which would never be missed from the family 
cupboard. No difference was made whether the plate was won by a 
man or a woman guest. 


Refreshments? Every hostess vied with the other to outdo her 
- in some way, and the guests appreciated the rivalry. 


I was studying music in Boston at the time of the opening to 
settlement. My father, J. B. Wheeler, and my brother, Jim, made 
the run into Oklahoma City April 22, 1889, coming in by train from 
Purcell. 


They established the Bank of Oklahoma City in a two-story 
frame building on the southwest corner of Grand and Robinson. 
Two rooms on the first floor served for the Bank and four rooms 
upstairs for living purposes. It was to this home over the bank 
that I later came. The bank opened for business June 15, 1889. 


My father took an active part in the locating of prospective 
lot holders in that particular area, and I recall some of his ex- 
periences as when he stood on a box and called out “get ready with 
your dollar,” that being the fee claimed by the townsite company. 


Pioneering was not a new experience for my father. He went 
to California during the gold rush of °49 where he was successful. 
He found gold, then didn’t know what to do with it. He returned 
to his home in Corunna, Michigan, and with his new wealth started 
in the banking business. 


My father had purchased ninety-nine acres of land from three 
contestants adjoining the city on the southwest and my sympathy 
with tired mothers and children living in cramped quarters, led him 
to donate forty-four acres of this land to the city, where the mothers 
might take their children for an outing without expense. Wheeler 
Park was donated to the city for this express purpose, and will 
always stand as a monument to his thoughtfulness for others. 
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YOUTH IN OUR HEARTS 
By Mrs. W. J. Pettee 


ARRIVED in Oklahoma City on May 23, 1889, just six months 

after Mr. Pettee and I had been married in Osage City, Kansas. 

He had built a little two-room shack on West Main street, and 
had it ready for us to go to housekeeping. 

On our way up from the railroad station, we stopped at the 
store. While there, a man who kept a restaurant near by, came in 
with a tray on which was a pot of tea and some buttered toast. When 
I thanked him, he said, “It was only an excuse to see a young woman 
who wore a hat instead of a sunbonnet, and who had just come from 
the states.” 

The first Sunday morning after my arrival I attended the 
Methodist church and Sunday school. They were holding services 
in a small building, upstairs, on First streei. 

Dr. Scott, our Robert Scott’s father, was preaching until the 
new pastor arrived. Johnny Martin and Johnny Gibbs were leading 
the singing and the Sunday school. Mr. Biedler was also there, 
very enthusiastic and happy. 

I was given a class of little girls to teach, and much to my 
surprise, one of them, Ada Laux, had come down on the same train 
with me. 

Soon afterwards A. G. Murray came as pastor. We organized 
a Relief Club. He was the only man in it, but we gathered together 
most of the women in town, regardless of church membership. 
There was a great deal of illness that summer and fall, especially 
typhoid fever. There were few doctors, and no regular nurses. 

Bro. Murray would find the sick, and whether poverty stricken 
or not, we would visit them, taking soups and other food when it 
was possible. 

I had my first experience in caring for the dead that year. We 
buried them in a new cemetery down by the river where the Park 
for colored people was afterwards located. 

We gave the first platform dance for charity at the home of 
Captain Summers, who lived in a log cabin, with a few cottonwood 
trees around it, east of the Santa Fe railroad. 

By fall the churches had organized their Aid Societies, so our 
little Relief Club was disbanded, or rather absorbed by the Aid 
Societies. © 

The Methodists built a little church on Fourth street where the 


larger one now stands. I helped buy the first carpet there, which 


only covered the platform. 

I just must speak of the lovely wild flowers which covered the 
prairies and the banks of. the little streams. Every Sunday after 
church, we would take our little horse and buggy and ride over the 
prairies, stopping wherever the tiny blossoms peeped out of the 
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grass. We were young then, and didn’t mind the chiggers and the 
mosquitoes, as we do now. 


The hot winds blew and filled our little shack with sand and 
dust; but young folk do not worry over such things. We just shook 
the sheets, and swept out the dust, and forgot it. Perhaps, if we 
had not moved our little shack to the 100 block on West Third 
street and built additions to it, that first fall, life would still have 
seemed like a picnic, but that is youth. 


My first callers were Mrs. J. P. Boyle, Mrs. Claude Richardson, 
Mrs. Hudson, who went first to our little shack; and not finding me, 
came on down to the store. There was a dearth of chairs, so nail 
kegs were used instead. 


When it rained, it just poured and flooded all Main street. Many 
a time my husband had to carry me home on his back. Perhaps 
that was the reason he bought me a pair of rubber boots. 

Our first visitors from out of town were my father, mother, 
and sister, who came for the Fourth of July celebration. We had to 
take the springs off of our bed and make up a bed on the floor for 
my husband, myself, and little sister. 


The church was a social center. The Ladies’ Aid was organized 
almost as soon as the church. The socials were attended by every- 
body gladly, for the men enjoyed the home-cooked food; and the 
women seemed to be doing the things they had been doing back 
in the states. 


Every time a new building was finished, or rather had a floor 
and walls, the women gave a church social in it, and sold cake and 
ice cream for 15 cents. 


To aid in keeping out the sand and dirt, I, with the aid of a 
half-grown boy, papered my little house. We got a carpenter’s 
bench to spread the paper on. I mixed the flour and water for 
paste and managed somehow to make most of the paper stick. 


Oh, yes, I had screen doors on my little home. One day when 
sitting there with a friend, a tall man with a great ten-gallon hat 
and boots to his knees, burst in; and before we could get our breath 
and ask him what he wanted, he said, “Beg your pardon, but seeing 
the screen door, I took this place for a butcher shop.” 


While we were building on to our little shack, which had been 
moved from Main street to 123 West Third, I went home to Kansas 
to visit and spend Christmas. 


The worst snow storm came about the first of January. Our 
neighbors, the Wittens, invited us to stay with them. A fire had 
to be kept burning all night to make it comfortable at all; so the 
men folks stayed up and “fed the fire’; in the meantime consuming 
a two-gallon jar of cookies. 

Women kept ceming to Oklahoma all that first fali and winter, 
mothers of little children not coming until a place was provided for 
them. Those were the days when new friendships were formed. 
We entertained one another, even if we did have to furnish linen 
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and silver, and even lamps. If the party was unusually large and 
pretentious, we all helped cook the dinner or supper, and then stayed 
to help wash the dishes, just as we helped when one or another was 
ill. We often stayed all night with sick babies, going home in the 
morning to get breakfast for our own families. 

Quite often we found that our husbands had been out all night, 
too; but not with. sick friends. 

In 1890 a Chautauqua Circle for men and women was formed, 
but it did not last long. In October of 1891 a small group of women 
organized a women’s club called ‘“‘Philomathea, Lovers of Learning,” 
which still is a club of earnest intellectual women who have com- 
bined charity work with their culture. This club is limited to 
thirty members. While one only is a charter member, ten women 
have been members over twenty-five years. It was this club which 
gave its own library and started the Carnegie Library. They, with 
the 20th Century, and the Sans Souci, with three outside clubs, 
organized the State Federation of Women’s Ciubs in 1838. It was 
the same women’s club who put on the first flower parade in 1900. 


HOW A WOMAN TOOK A CLAIM 
By Mrs. A. S. HEANEY 


ALICE BEITMAN, came to Oklahoma the second week after the 
9 opening, and secured a claim near Britton, which I still hold. 

It was a new experience for me to camp out on the open prairie 
with few of the conveniences of life, but I enjoyed my new home 
then with perhaps more interest than I have ever enjoyed one before 
or since. 

The first night out there I had biscuits and bacon for supper. 
One frying pan sufficed for both. The prairie sod was my bed, with 
a bit of canvas for the top and bottom sheets, and the stars were 
my friends. Oh, how much one comes to value these nightly visitors 
when other friends are few. 

Next morning I was up bright and early, bacon and biscuits 
this time for a change. I took a walk around my claim and posted 
notices on the stakes which I drove with my own hands, that “This 
claim is taken.” 

Now I was ready for a visit to the land office at Guthrie. I went 
up there on the afternoon train to file, but when I got there I found 
a long line of tired, dusty settlers ahead of me. They had brought 
their food with them, or had friends who would relieve them in line 
while they hurriedly visited a restaurant. 

My chances of filing seemed extremely remote, and discourage- 
ment was settling down over me, when a cry of “Let the lady file”’ 
went up from that big-hearted frontier throng. 

The sensation of being about to secure a home for myself, and 
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from the government of the United States, too, was almost too much 
for me, and I hesitated. I remembered that I trembled as I ap- 
proached the land office door. There stood a typical United States 
marshal who seemed to me, all hat, guns and ammunition; but he 
was kindness itself. 


When my land numbers were called, no one appeared to contest 
me. I received my papers; and five years later, a deed signed by 
one of the greatest of Democratic presidents — Grover Cleveland. 


In the days of ’89 when there were no cross-roads and only 
trails, that could be traveled with horse, mule or on foot, I set out 
to make the place in which I was to live a better one. A saloon 
man began selling liquor in Britton. He met much opposition, for 
all the inhabitants of that village were church-going people. 


In company with two other Britton women, I mounted my horse 
and set out to petition the people to protest the sale of liquor in that 
city. Every claim owner in the village signed the petition. The 
Legislature was in session for the first time, in Guthrie. We rode 
to Guthrie, listened to the proceedings of the Legislature, picked out 
a good speaker, not from this county, and asked him to place the 
bill before the Legislature. He did as he was requested, it passed, 
went before the senate, where it passed and became a law. 


Britton since that time has never had another saloon. The 
Oklahoma statutes today contain the provision that no lot in Britton 
can be sold without the provision that the property can have no 
liquor sold on it. Since the state has prohibition laws, the clause 
is doubly in effect, but authorities on legal questions say that Britton 
never can have liquor sold in that city, even if prohibition was not 
in effect in this state. 


I was not cut out to be a farmer. I held a life certificate to 
teach in the Illinois public schools; so after putting a house and 
barn on my claim, and fencing it, I came down to Oklahoma City 
and took charge of a young ladies school located near the corner 
of First and Robinson; that school being known as the ‘Young 
Ladies Seminary.” 

When the public schools were about to be opened in the city, 
I was elected principal of the Third Ward schools, the largest ward 
in the city. I was the only woman principal elected; the other three 
were men. 

When the High School was established and organized by Mrs. 
Selwyn Douglas, I became her first assistant. The school was housed 
in a building erected by the United States Government for the use 
of Captain Stiles and his family before the opening. Captain Stiles 
was commander of the troops stationed on Military Reservation to 
preserve order until the city government was established. 


When the reservation was no longer of use to the Government, 
the troops were removed. A committee was appointed by the school 
board, of which I was made secretary, to memorialize Congress for 
the grant of this land to the City of Oklahoma. 
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It was to be platted and the proceeds from the sale of the lots 
were to be devoted to the erection of public school buildings for the 
city. 

The bill finally passed Congress and was known as The Reser- 
vation Bill, and the Addition to the city is known as Military 
Addition. 


When the Emerson building was ready for occupancy, I was 
elected Principal there, and served that school until I was drafted 
by the Democratic and Populist parties as a candidate for County 
Superintendent. I was elected twice to this office, and no man has 
been able to break the feminine succession since. 

In 1902 I was married to A. S. Heaney and went to live in 
Providence, Rhode Island, thus ending about twelve years of 
faithful educational services in Oklahoma City. 


A TRIP TO THE CLAIM 
By T. H. VAUGHN 


UR trip from Liberal, Kansas, by team, to Kingfisher, O. T., 

in August 1889, was our second trip, for we had staked a claim 
1% miles from Kingfisher on the day of the opening, April 22nd, 
1889. This time we were to make permanent settlement on our 
homestead. 


We were fitted out with two covered wagons in which were our 
household goods and a tent, and a one-horse top buggy. We came to 
the North Canadian river west of Beaver, the capital of No Man’s 
Land, or Neutral Strip. The Canadian river was known to the old 
settlers there as the Beaver. 


We followed the river or close to it, until we came to the old 
Indian Trading Post of Cantonment, then we crossed the river and 
went in a southwesterly direction to Kingfisher. 


We went through a dense lot of black jacks, and had not pro- 
ceeded far when we saw a deer. We stopped and made arrangements 
to bag him, but he scented us and moved on. 


Soon we were rewarded, however, by running into a flock of 


turkeys, just about grown. As they were not wild we bagged 
thirteen in less than an hour. You will wonder what we did with 


them in the hot August weather. As I was in the mercantile busi- | 


ness I had a can cf lard in the wagon, we dressed and fried those 
turkeys and they kept for a month. 

On this trip we bagged many quail and prairie chicken which 
we treated the same way . 

When we got to our claim we had a log house built, it was 
made of green cottonwood logs with the bark peeled off, this had 
been built in April, but it had no roof. We covered it with brush, 
put our cookstove and table in it, which was fine, except when it 
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rained, and in this way we lived for over a month. We put up the 
tent and took the wagon bed, with the cover on it off the wagon 
thus making three rooms. 

There was no railroad at Kingfisher at that time, but as soon 
as it did come in we built a two-room house, and took our log house 
for a barn, chicken house and cow shed, for which it served nicely. 
We had plowed a field and had planted corn, watermelons, and 
turnips, all of which did well. 

We now had a farm and a home and the farm was fenced, we 
had a good well and the future looked bright. We had put up a lot 
of hay, part of it we used to cover the old log house which now 
was our barn. 

When Thanksgiving day came, we had always looked on it as 
a day of gormandizing instead of a day on which to give thanks to 
God for our-many blessings. It dawned upon us that we had no 
turkey for our feast, so we thought the next best thing to do was 
to go hunting for prairie chickens. This we did, bagging in a little 
while three or four, which we roasted for our dinner. Wouldn’t 
that go good today? 

We lived on this farm for 11 years and operated a store in 
Kingfisher. Then we sold the store and the farm and moved to 
Oklahoma City, entering a wholesale dry goods establishment with 
Mr. J. S. Kerfoot, and Mr. Eugene Miller, as partners. 

Our next venture was in the Oklahoma City National Bank, 
where as Vice-President I stayed for two years. Then I sold this 
business Mr. A. R. Hickam and I started a bank at Pauls Valley 
which is still doing a fine business. During the eight years I was 
connected with the Pauls Valley Bank, I also became President of 
the First Bank of Maysville, but I sold both banks and came back 
to our first love, Oklahoma City, where I could meet and shake 
hands with old friends at our reunions. These friends who have 
boosted and pulled for our good old State for the last thirty-three 
years, may they all live long and happy together. 


OKLAHOMA CITY’S FIRST SCHOOL — 
THE TEACHER, MRS. NORTH 


By Mrs. A. W. WHITE 


Ys Gs L. H. NORTH was born Martha Chamberlain Newton, 
June 18, 1850, in Southboro, Massachusetts. At the age of 
sixteen high school was finished and she entered Massachusetts 
State Normal School at Framingham. She finished this school in 
1869 and taught before she started to Mount Holyoke. Even though 
she taught two years before finishing college she graduated from 
Mount Holyoke in 1875 at the head of her class. Again she taught, 
then in 1877 she was chosen to go with Dr. Andrew Murray and a 
group of teachers to South Africa. Miss Newton has the record of 
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starting a prosperous boarding school and graded school in Swellen- 
dam, and-as being principal of Hugenot Seminary at Wellington, 
for a few years, and as being starter of the Normal Training School 
in connection with the the Hugenot Seminary. She did some work 
with the Zulu and Kaffir natives. Although she was not connected 
with any board she was called as a Missionary and responded in the 
same spirit. . 

After five or six strenuous years in Africa Miss Newton came 
home to rest. But instead of going back she went as teacher to The 
Chicago Training School for Methodist Missionaries. Her council 
and advice was considered valuable also by Dwight L. Moody in 
the establishing of his schools. 


While teaching in the Chicago Training School her own Congre- - 


gational Home Board persuaded her to go to Alabama to assist in 
the establishment of graded schools in that state and to help the 
needy. 

In Alabama she met Lyman Hoyt North, of Connecticut, who 
was in the South dealing in lumber. Their romance must have 
been the same as other mature, cultured persons would be for in the 
Presbyterian church on May first, 1889 these two New Englanders 
were married, and came as they had planned, almost immediately 
to Oklahoma City. They arrived in May. 

The first day in Oklahoma City Mr. and Mrs. North stayed in 
a hotel on the south side of California street, where single cots 
were the onlv kind of beds and these with scant cover. The next 
day Mr. North found a little shack across the street. It was about 
ten by twelve with slanting roof — high enough on the highest side 
to stand up straight. The owner said he was going away for a few 
days and would rent it if Mr. North would promise not to “jump it.” 
Mr. and Mrs. North took some bedding from among their luggage 
and were quite cemfortable. They built the fire for cooking on the 
outside of the shack. The man returned before Mr. North had 
secured another place, but he was kind enough to let them stay 
until North built on his own lots at about 116 N. W. Fifth street. 
Before this four-roomed house was finished a cyclone twisted it 
considerably off of its foundation. The next morning Mr. North was 
one of many who were seeking a workman to make a “cyclone 
cellar.” 

This house on Fifth street was the home and also the city’s 
first scheol. When Mrs. North saw so many children without a 
scheoi she started one—the natural thing for a Mount Holyoke 
graduate and experienced teacher to do. 


Mr. North constructed some home-made seats and an ad in the 
Oklahoma City Daily Times published the fact that Mrs. North would 
start her school the First of June. Twenty pupils responded to the 
call. Emovhasis was placed on the tuition which was one dollar 
for a single pupil, per month, seventy-five cents if more than one 
came from the same family, and if any one was unable to pay they 
should come and receive the same instruction as those who paid. 
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Mr. North assisted in teaching and classes were sometimes 
held outdoors where it was cool and less crowded. 


The Oklahoma City Daily Times of August 27, 1889, page 3, 
column 2, has an interesting item about the school. ‘‘Mr. and Mrs. 
North, by permission of the Southern Methodists, are stretching a 
tent on their grounds for their school. It is hoped that with its 
boarded sides and floor and fairly comfortable seats and desks, and 
large stove the applicants who dared not venture through the dis- 
advantageous weather and circumstances may now safely enter. 


During the last rainy week all accessible halls and spots for 
locating have been examined and found impracticable because of the 
surrounding mud and standing water, making a safe playground 
impossible, while this ground remained solid and free from any mud 
all the way from Broadway where dry walks are found. 


From the 47 who went through the storm only one shows any 
signs ef a cold, and we have no reason to know that it was con- 
tracted at school.” 


Mr. and Mrs. North from the first were not only interested in 
the educational affairs, but also the religious and civic advancement 
of Oklahoma City. On Sept. 5, 1889. The Oklahoma City Daily 
Times carries an article saying that Mrs. North reminds the people 
that the Chautauqua course of reading begins in October, and that 
she has literature ready to give to any interested. She says that 
she has found the Chautauqua reading course to be valuable and 
inexpensive. 


Mr. North with Mr. Thompkins through the daily paper called 
the Baptists together to organize as a church, July 21, 1889. Mr. 
North was the first clerk and one of the two first deacons of that 
church. 


Mrs. North canvassed the town for Congregationalists and when > 


seven others were found they organized. 


Mrs. North did not continue her school after the first year 
because there were a multiplicity of other private schools. 


FRANK TROSPER SERVED ON FIRST JURY HERE 


RANK TROSPER, one of the younger ‘89ers of Oklahoma, sat 
on the first jury ever impaneled here, when the courthouse, then 
a rough frame building, stood on the corner of Grand and Robinson 
street. He was paid fourteen dollars a week for serving on the jury. 
He assisted in naming Oklahoma County and has some of the 
first ballots ever cast here. One of these ballots is now on display 
in the ’89er museum section at the Oklahoma Historical Society. 
His father, H. G. Trosper, was a member of Oklahoma’s first 
Legislature. Trosper and his father “homesteaded” land two miles 
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and a half southeast of the city, and the younger man farmed in 
summer and taught school in the winter. 


The first rural school graduates of Oklahoma county were turned 
out by Frank Trosper, who assisted also in inaugurating the present 
rural school system. 


In those days he could hire men to work all day on the farm for 
fifty cents and their lunch. Cattle grazed free and there were no 
taxes to be paid. 


When Mr. Trosper married, he had a frame residence erected 
on his farm for $135. Mrs. Trosper is also an ’89er. 

While Mr. Trosper spent the greater part of his time in rural 
school instruction and farming, he visited the city often enough too 
watch its growth from the “run” April 22, 1889. 


A DISTRICT SCHOOL 
By EMMA ROZELLE RICHARDS 


Y FATHER, J. Rozelle, made the run into Oklahoma on April 
22, 1889, but did not get a claim until that summer. It was 
the claim just east of Eastern Ave., and south of 23rd street. 


I came in the early fall just to see this wild Oklahoma. I shall 
never forget the rush and the hurry, the constant hammering, as 
men built homes and stores. None of the buildings were large. 


I went back to Sterling, Nebraska, where I was teaching and 
when that term of school was finished, I returned to Oklahoma the 
next summer. My parents were very anxious for me to stay in 
Oklahoma, and get a claim. Father went to all kinds of trouble 
trying to locate some land for sale, at last he found a claim where 
the first entryman and two contesters were holding one claim, 
they were all glad to release their rights upon payment, and I 
became the proud possessor of a claim in Oklahoma. I still had my 
school in Sterling, Nebraska, so my father supervised the building of 
fences and a neat little house, fourteen by twenty-four feet, while 
I taught my last school year in Nebraska. I returned in time to make 
my settlement and I proved up cn this land in five years. 


In the meantime a schoolhouse had been built near the corner 
of my father’s land and a teacher was needed. I applied for the 
position and got it, and being the first teacher in the new building, 
this school was known as the Rozelle School, for years. I attended 
the first Teachers Institute in the city, I cannot locate the building, 
but the Institute was held in the second floor of a building that 
housed a store. I recall Mr. Carrico and Mr. Kirkpatrick as being 
two of our teachers, but all of them were good. We were very 
much interested and derived great benefit from such instruction. 
Many happy friendships were formed there and still remain. 
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We must not forget the three happy years in that new school- 
house on the hill. Of course, we had the best school in the county 
for all the boys and girls were the best children who attended and 
we had over sixty enrolled. How well I remember the many hands 
that brought different things to make the room beautiful and at- 
tractive and above all, helped to keep it neat and clean. The many 
box suppers and other entertainments given to raise funds with 
which to buy additional school equipment and curtains for the 
windows, these are not forgotten, and days that are gone always 
seem the brightest, but I have a warm place in my heart for the 
boys and girls who shared those three happy years in the new 
schoolhouse. 


Living in Oklahoma and seeing the great changes that came 
about so gradually, seem at times, quite impossible, but they are 
all very true. I married in 1896 and have lived on two different 
farms since then, now live five miles east of the city on Reno. We 
have always been interested in the schools and everything pertain- 
ing to helpful surroundings and at the present time we have a good 
4-room brick school-house one mile south of us, known as the Sooner 
School, near which, stands the church of the same name. This 
church is the only one in the U. S. (when built) that was built by 
the efforts of women and is still controlled by them. The organiza- 
tion now responsible for this building is known as the Sooner Ladies 
Aid. 

The Sooner Ladies Aid was organized in August, 1906, with 
sixteen charter members, these members were: Mrs. Mattie Mat- 
thews, Mrs. Eva Ford, Mrs. Mary Randall, Mrs. Stella Pershing, 
Mrs. Ida Corns, Mrs. Elvira Cox, Mrs. Lucine Pearl, Mrs. Grace 
Pearl Catron, Mrs. Lola Campbell, Mrs. Ora Townsend Patterson, 
Mrs. Fidelia Meloy Scott, Mrs. Margaret Townsend, Mrs. Vera Kirk, 
Mrs. Amanda P. Meloy, Mrs. Emma Rozelle Richards. The object 
of this organization shall be to create more Christian activity and 
sociability in this community. 


Also to erect a building to be used for religious and educational 
purposes. Said building never to be dedicated to any sectarian 
denomination while under the control of said society. 


Our first president was Mrs. Matthews. We introduced the 
serving of dinners at public sales as one of our methods of earning 
money, which helped to build and maintain this Union church. We 
also gave ice cream and strawberry socials, as well as oyster suppers, 
each in their season. 


By 1914 we had earned $800.00 with which to commence the 
building of our church. On October 22, 1914, Mr. and Mrs. Meloy 
donated one acre of their farm for a church yard and on this acre 
of ground the church stands. By the faithful labor of our men 
folk and the donations of money, we completed the building at a 
cost of $2,000, and later we cemented the basement at an additional 
cost. We have, since the erection of the church, reshingled the 
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building, put in a new ceiling in the main auditorium, and repainted 
the structure. It has been our aim, all this while, to assist any who 
are in need, visit and care for the sick as much as is possible. Floral 
pieces are sent when a member is called to his Great Reward. 


The shrubs near the church were donated and placed by Mr. 
McCracken and Company. 


THE SOONER LADIES AID 
By EMMA RICHARDS 


(With apologies to the author of the Old Arm Chair.) 


The Ladies Aid! Pray what have we done? 
Why, helped our Church from sun to sun; 
Helping to get and helping to save, 


Nor igs e Jet htelioee aTarsaain Henan 


guvue vVvwee mgs GWays vrAOuve 
That no one need be afraid 
To say, “I love the Ladies Aid.” 


The Ladies Aid makes dollars and dimes 
And does it over hundreds of times; 
We go to our sales with courage new, 
For we have interests — not a few, 

And for meeting them, there is not made 
An organization like our Ladies Aid. 


Our Community Church by our Aid was planned, 
But in building it, we give credit to Man. 

Our Community men, always sturdy and true, 
Came forth with their teams and their labor too; 
Stood back of their wives, always money provide 
And our beloved Aid,they never denied. 


Our Ladies Aid worked with a vim 

To finish our task there was money to win; 
To furnish our Church, fulfill our dream 
Judge Brown gave us a bell to ring. 

The seats were bought by donations, new, 
Each giving therefor a dollar or two. 


Our Ladies Aid plans our social life too 
And thus our Community Spirit renew, 
Inviting our men folk with us to share 

Our Banquet boards, which are never bare; 
But ’tis not by them, are these plans made 
’Tis ever the work of the Ladies Aid. 
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I love it, I love it —-No man or maid 
Shall chide me for loving the Sooner Aid; 
Always strong, earnest and true, 

Helping each other, — the stranger too; 
And so I say, neither man nor maid 

Shall chide me for loving the Sooner Aid. 


And when the dear Lord of the harvest shall come, 

He will say to these workers, the blessed, ““Well done.” 
Then they will be glad they did more than their share 

For the joys that are theirs in the home over there; 

For those who’ve been helped and the stars that are made 
And they shall deserve them — our true Ladies Aid. 


PIONEER Fray 
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By BESS ROBBERTS NELSON 


Y FATHER, J. C. Robberts, came into Oklahoma on the 21st 
of April, 1889, as Register of the United States Land Office 
at Kingfisher, having been appointed by President Harrison. 


My mother and the children (my two brothers, Burt and Max, 
my sister, Margaret, and myself) came later that same year. There 
was no railroad into Kingfisher when the country was opened for 
settlement. Kingfisher had been designated as ‘Kingfisher Stage 
Station” prior to that time. 


It was a warm, beautiful autumn day, the day we arrived. My 
father had our house completed and furnished; but many people 
lived in tents and dugouts, and most of the houses consisted of one 
or two rooms. Everything was so different from anything we had 
known. No trees, no flowers, and no walks. Even the air we 
breathed seemed different. There was the odor of burning wood 
and prairie fires. Blanketed Indians roamed up and down the 
streets. People were here from everywhere, even from our northern 
neighbor, Canada, which brought into Oklahoma, the Menzies family 
with its charming girls, Bessie, Mina, and Irene. 


The town was in charge of a company of soldiers. We went to 
bed at night and awakened in the morning to the sweet notes of the 
bugle. Occasionally we were awakened in the night by the howl 
of the coyote, or the beat of the tom tom in the distance, as the 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indian Reservation joined Kingfisher on 
the west. 

On the following Monday morning, after our arrival, Burt and 
Margaret and I started to a subscription school conducted by Miss 
Nellie Lee, who afterwards became Mrs. Art Bracken, and a Miss 
Ward. Max was a baby of two years. Some of the girls and boys 
we met that morning were Esther Logan, Dee Paradis, Laura Cross, 
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Retta Watkins, Flo Grimes, Charlie Johnson, Cliff Watkins, Elmer 
Solomon, Eli Admire and Willard Whistler. 


During that winter or the following spring, Rev. J. H. Parker, 
superintendent of Home Missions for the Congregational Church and 
Acting Pastor at Kingfisher Congregational Church, called a meeting 
of some of the business men of Kingfisher — Captain J. V. Admire, 
Mr. William Grimes, Mr. W. F. Bort, Governor Seay, and my father, 
were among them — for the purpose of founding a Congregational 
Academy. 


The next fall, 1890, the academy opened in the basement of the 
Congregational Church, which had been built and dedicated the 
spring before. 


In this academy we spent many happy days. Many of the boys 
and girls we had met at the subscription school attended here, and 
many new ones too, with others joining us through the months and 


years that followed. There was Grace Cunningham, Jessie Blanding, 
Nell Crosthwait, Grace and Estee Allen, Harriet and Winnie Parker, 
Attie Reed, Sadie and Erna Wolf, Ella Brownlee, Marie Tracy and 
John McCartney, Dick Brownlee, Vincent Brennan, Fred Bort, 
Roland Smith, and many others. Harriet Parker composed our state 


song, “Oklahoma.” 


Mrs. Henry Amey conducted, a kindergarten school for the 
younger children. A few of the names that come to my mind are 
Max Robberts, Mary Crosthwait, Gertrude and Grace Parker, Charlie 
Spiece, Bill Cross, and Thayer Grimes. 


The public schools were soon established and one by one boys 
and girls left the academy, until so few of us remained the school 
was closed in 1893. Most of us joined the boys and girls in the high 
school. Here we met such outstanding pupils as Minnie Davis, 
Coram Oakes, Kerby Franz, Ed Ingram and others. 


In 1894, the Association of Congregational Churches decided to 
establish a Congregational College in Kingfisher, and in the fall of 
1895, the school was opened in the old courthouse building. The 
next year we went to school in the Beard Building, the next year 
in the Baptist church, and in the fall of 1897, the first building, 
Parker Hall, was so near completion that school was opened there. 
This college brought to Kingfisher, as teachers, many highly edu- 
cated people, whose influence for higher education and culture was 
so deeply inculcated in the minds of the people, that though King- 
fisher College is no more, its precepts still remain. 


Many of the faculty members of that little college are occupying 
responsible positions in the great colleges and universities. Six of 
Kingfisher College students passed examinations for Rhodes Schol- 
arships. 


Kingfisher, like every other frontier town, had its bad men, 
and one recollection I have is of a “killing” my brother, Burt, and I 
almost witnessed. We had driven down town on an errand for our 
mother and had stopped just south of the corner of Main street and 
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Robberts avenue, when we heard a shot and men shouting around 
the corner. We saw a man run across the street and down the alley 
with several men in pursuit. Then we saw the men coming towards 
us. As they drew nearer, we saw they had a man and some were 
calling, “Get a rope, get a rope!’”’ At this time a young army 
officer rushed out and jumped into our phaeton with Burt and me, 
and told us to take him to the barracks at once. As Burt turned 
our pony I saw a man rush into the crowd, yank the prisoner away 
and drag him onto a dray close by, and heard him order the crowd 
to stand back. I have since been told he was an officer of some sort. 


As I write the years turn back and so many happy memories 
rush through my mind. The horseback rides, the drives when we 
had to follow trails and ford creeks, the May day picnics, the little 
operettas, and later the cakewalks, masquerades, the Colonial party 
and Husking Bee at the spacious lovely home of Governor Seay at 
the south edge of Kingfisher, when the Governor’s niece, Lula Marsh, 
was our hostess. 


The gatherings at our own home where the girls and boys were 
always welcomed by my father and my mother, regardless of the 
noise, and the wear on the carpets from dancing feet. The long 
table in our dining room where there was usually a guest; perhaps a 
girl or a boy, a man or a woman. It was always ‘“‘open house” in 
our old home. ¥ 


One of the most thrilling pictures that hangs on “‘memory’s 
wall” is of the time the Federation of Women’s Clubs of Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory met in Kingfisher. It was in its infancy then. 
Every woman carried her most treasured pictures and draperies to 
decorate the Congregational Church where the meeting was held, 
and we young girls dressed in our prettiest and ushered. My 
mother was elected president of this organization a few years later. 
She passed away November 19, 1920. Mrs. Selwyn Douglass was the 
first president and was president of the organization at this time. 
Mrs. A. C. Scott was one of the speakers. Mrs. T. B. Ferguson was 
there with her delegation from Watonga. One member of her party, 
perhaps it was she herself, was one of the speakers of the afternoon, 
and I remember hearing my mother tell, that when this woman arose 
to speak, she prefaced her talk with: ‘We come from the little 
inland town of Watonga, and while we may not wear the new 
straight front nor the habit back’’ (latest styles in dress at that 
time), ‘“‘we’”’ etc., and it is needless to say that she made a great 
“hit” with her audience. 


At one time the capital of Oklahoma was located in Kingfisher 
and there was a great celebration in the way of bonfires, ringing of 
bells and the like, but our joy was short lived. The Governor 
vetoed the bill. 


A history of Oklahoma would hardly be complete without the 
names of the Kingfisher men who did so much in the building of 
Oklahoma, many of whom held territorial and state offices during 
those first few years. 
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My father passed away many years ago, but I feel I must speak 
for him of his love for, and pride in, the country that he watched 
grow from a bare prairie into one of the greatest states in the 
Union. After he had served his time as Registrar of the United 
States Land Office, he returned to the practice of law, and was 
elected mayor of Kingfisher. He was Attorney General under 
Governor Ferguson. He then moved to Enid where he joined Mr. 
John F. Curran in the practice of law. In 1914, he was elected 
District Judge for the Enid district, which office he held until the 
time of his death on the 22nd day of April, 1914, just thirty-five 
years after he saw this country opened to settlement, with the ex- 
ception of the time he served on the Supreme Court Commission, 
having been appointed by Governor Williams. 

I like to think of what Abbie Deal said in the story, ‘““A Lantern 
in Her Hand”: ‘Life in those early days was like the old plains 
before the trails were made. It took initiative and foresight to find 
one’s way through it,” and I think that is true. 


“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


My brother, Burt Robberts, married Attie B. Reed, a niece of 
Col. and Mrs. Heiskell, ’89ers, with whom she lived. They live in 
Waukomis, Okla. 


My sister, Margaret, married Charles Van Duyn, an Indiana 
product. They live in Eugene, Oregon. 


My brother, Max, married Ethel Hoffman, whose parents came 
to Kingfisher in later years. They have a daughter, Maxine. They 
live in Newkirk, Okla. 


My husband, Gus Nelson, came to Kingfisher from Des Moines, 
Ta., in 1901. We live in Waurika, Oklahoma. 
Waurika, Oklahoma, Jan., 1942. 


UNCERTAIN DESTINATION 


N A HOT summer day, a local undertaker, reached the station 

just as the north-bound Santa Fe train was pulling out. No 
time to purchase a ticket, he boarded the train and found a seat 
just back of a prominent surgeon well known to most of the occu- 
pants of the coach. The conductor came through and punched the 
ticket of the surgeon then turned to the man sitting directly behind 
him said, “ticket please,’ the undertaker said, ‘I haven’t any ticket.” 
The conductor took out the ticket pad and said, ‘“‘where you going?” 
The undertaker leaned over and said, ‘“‘where is he going?” as he 
indicated the surgeon in the seat ahead. The conductor said, “what's 
that to you,’”’ and the reply was, “I was just going where he goes, 
he is the surgeon I am the undertaker.” 
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ROY AND ESTELLE HOFFMAN — 89ERS 


“It ain’t the funniest thing a man can do — 
Existing in a country when its new. 

Nature, who’s moved in first a good long while, 
Has things fixed up, some’at her own style. 

And she don’t want her woodland splendors battered — 
Her rustic furniture broke up and scattered — 

Her paintings, which long years ago were done 
By that old splendid artist-king — the sun — 

Torn down, and dragged in civilization’s gutter; or, 
Sold, to purchase settler’s bread and butter, 

She don’t want things exposed from porch to closet; and, so, 
She sort ’o nags the man who does it.” 


These lines written by Will Carlton, the farmer-poet, in his 


was Booted: to ‘settlement, Goede a Ffealistic picture of the early 
history of this country. 
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Who that witnessed. the opening scenes of that memorable 22nd 
of April, 1889, can suffer it to escape the memory? High noon of 
that day was the original call of the wild. The other ‘“openings’’ 
which followed were but echoes and side-shows. 


Here was a civilization transplanted and established in a day. 
A motley race, collected from city, factory and farm, from the high- 
ways and by-ways; clerks and college men, farmers and builders, 
dreamers and schemers, honest folks and politicians—a_ hetero- 
geneous mass — unleavened and unstratified — hurled pell-mell and 
helter-skelter into an unknown land and climate, undertaking the 
task most divine of human origin — that of constructing the fabric 
of a Christian civilization. 


And here, with the experience and in the light of more than a 
half century of years which have passed, who can deny that they 
have made good? 


Roy Hoffman, Kansas born, had been domiciled at intervals in 
what was then known as Indian Territory; part of the time as a 
cow puncher and horse rustler on a ranch — the Old Bunk Markham 
ranch, north of Muskogee and the Whistler ranch in the Sac and 
Fox Indian reservation. 


Estelle’s father, E. L. Conklin, had moved from what was then 
known as Osage Mission, Kansas, several years before the opening 
to the Sac and Fox Indian Agency, long since abandoned (situated 
about 8 miles south of the present town of Stroud), where he was 
in business as Indian trader and running a supply store with his 
partners, P. S. Hoffman and J. B. Charles. 

As one of the subjects of this sketch is writing, I shall make it 
in the first person from here on. My status as a citizen of this state 
began on the original opening day, April 22, 1889. In fact, very 
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early on that day, as I arrived on a Santa Fe train from the north 
which reached Guthrie, I think, about 2 A. M., April 22. A “sooner,” 
for the legal opening to homestead settlers was 12:00 o’clock noon, 
central standard time, April 22, 1889. But, not being of age, and 
therefore, ineligible for homesteading, the opprobrium which sube- 
quently attached to early arrivals was not applicable to those who 
could not take homestead claims. (But they got the brand just the 
same, regardless of why they came in ahead.) 


I wanted to be on the ground early to see the show, besides I 
was following directions of the man whom I was to work for, Judge 
John M. Galloway, who was coming as U. S. Commissioner. I was 
following a cardinal principle then of military life— always if pos- 
sible, take your baggage with you—for I had all my worldly 
possessions: a typewriter, a blanket, and a gunny sack with some 
canned provisions, in which I had invested all the money I had in 
the world —a little over $5.00 — the night before in Arkansas City. 


At Arkansas City the evening before the opening day. I fell in 
with many interesting characters — three of whom were prominently 
identified with the early history of the Territory, and all three were 
exceptionally fine, high class gentlemen — as fine as it is ever any- 
one’s good fortune to know. One was Dennis Flynn, afterwards our 
delegate to Congress from the Territory, (the next after Harvey, 
who was our first and who served one term of two years), then 
Dennis was elected and served (except for one term when he was 
beaten by the fusion candidate, J. Y. Callahan) until the last term 
before the Territory merged into Statehood, when he voluntarily 
quit politics, as he stated to me he knew we were going to be a 
democratic state and he was a republican; then Bird McGuire was 
elected. Another picturesque character was Volney Hoggatt, who by 
his garb, droll habit of speaking and general sociability, caught the 
fancy of all he touched, and was a candidate for Mayor the first 
election which was held the second day after the opening. The 
third who caught and preeminently held my young man’s fancy was 
General J. C. Jamison; he had the title from just having served as 
Adjutant General of Missouri. He had been an officer in the Con- 
federate army in the war between the States, was an ex-newspaper- 
man, a charming conversationalist, and came near being our first 
appointed territorial Democratic Governor—in fact, Josephus 
Daniels, who was Chief Clerk for Hoke Smith, Secretary of the 
Interior under Grover Cleveland’s second administration, stated 
before a bunch of newspapermen at a Legion convention held in 
Chicago several years ago, that your writer had a rather conspicuous 
position in the selection of the first Democratic Territorial Governor. 
Daniels was at that time our ambassador to Mexico, and as I was in 
charge of the committee to entertain distinguished guests, of which 
the ambassador was one, he said: “Roy once made a Governor of 
the Territory of Oklahoma, and didn’t know it. It was this way: 
he was in Washington, as the only newspaperman present from his 
State backing a candidate from Oklahoma, whose name was Jamison; 
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there were some 40 other candidates. I went over the list with 
Hoffman, found his man was on the Walker Buccaneering expedition 
in Nicaragua, and wouldn’t do; asked him where each candidate was 
from to Oklahoma; found one W. C. Renfro who Hoffman said was 
a country banker, from the little town of Norman; born in North 
Carolina and went from there to Oklahoma. North Carolina was 
my home state. We quit there, as that was enough for me when I 
found his record was good, and no more than a bushel or two of 
charges, which was low for an Oklahoma candidate, had been filed 
against him. Next day we sent in his appointment.” 

Early in the morning of the opening day, the night train arrivals, 
which were about one hundred, were swelled by squatters and 
sooners coming out of the brush where they had been concealed on 
the Cottonwood and Cimarron and along the Iowa Indian line and the 
Cherokee Strip. Several hundred arrived at Guthrie before the 
legal opening hour. The morning opened clear, dewy, beautiful; the 
prairie slope to the unfinished Land Office was covered with grass 
and flowers. Heard no discussion about town iots and saw no 
staking until about 9:00 o’clock. Everybody seemed interested only 
in getting into some good business or occupation in the New Land. 
Then along in the middle of the morning, someone went up near the 
Land Office and staked a lot. That started the crowd, and before 
noon all of the hillside was staked off and as far over east as the 
depression just west of what afterwards became the site of the Ione 
hotel No buildings were there except the one-story, one-room land 
office not completed, and an unfinished small shack in which the 
Kansas City Times, chief booster newspaper for the opening, was 
quartered. 

Of course, no provision had been made for laying off a townsite 
so when the trains, (which left Arkansas City earlier in the 
day but waited at the line until the starting hour, 12:00 o’clock, 
noon, central standard time) came in, the incomers swarmed 
up the hill staking everything, disregarding the stakes set by ‘‘soon- 
ers’; sticking stakes at random, criss-crossing and multiplying, until 
the ground looked like a wire-entanglement, but made out of string. 
There was much confusion followed by many contests; also a lot of 
bickering and chaff. It was not unusual to find 15 or 20 claimants, 
and I know of one that had 27, to the space available for an ordinary 
present day 25x140 lot. You asked for something funny happening 
that first day. This was, to me: Judge Galloway had staked a lot 
close to the land office. I had one (and several more) in the imme- 
diate proximity. Noticing a stranger close by Galloway with a tab 
and pencil early in the afternoon, I called and asked what “that 
fellow” was doing; the judge replied (all in conversation heard by 
the stranger) “Oh, that guy? He ain’t got nothin’ —he’s just fig- 
gerin’ to see what he would have if he did have somethin’.” The 
stranger was Winfield Smith, a lawyer, who afterwards killed a con- 
testant on. the same lot, after he had wangled it away from Galloway. 
This was several months afterwards, and the first authentic killing I 
ever heard of on the townsite. 
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I will take occasion to state right here that all the tall tales 
that have been told about the outlawry, drunkenness, killings, etc., of 
those early days are largely the ‘‘bunk,” pure and simple. I never 
saw a bottle of liquor or a man take a drink, either that night coming 
down on the train, the following day, nor for many days thereafter, of 
any spirituous liquor; and I never saw a person under the influence, 
although constantly mingling with the crowds, for weeks after the 
opening. The only drinking was the muddy Cottonwood water at 
ten cents a drink — no well or springs anywhere in that vicinity. 


In that time which elapsed, which was about a year before we 
had any law, before we had the Enabling Act and a Territorial 
form of government was authorized by Congress, and during which 
period we had absolutely no law whatever, except the Winchester 
and the vague, uncertain and indefinite shadow of Judge Parker’s 
court at Fort Smith, we had the most peaceful and quiet time, with 
less personal difficulties, better order and more security for person 
and property than we have ever had since. There was a good reason 
for it though,—no one knew much about anyone else, or how 
quick he might be on the trigger. So, everything was settled in a 
gentlemanly manner. However, there were mighty few guns, ex- 
posed, during that time; it was an unusual thing to see a gun 
strapped on anyone. As correspondents of the St. Louis Globe Re- 
public at that time, with a public avid for sensational news, I could 
get very little acceptable stuff; and so our most noted correspondent 
on the job, the lovable “Kicking Bird” told me he couldn’t find 
anything of a ‘‘wild and woolly” nature; his reports were almost 
entirely of the vivid and exciting scenes of the scramble for home- 
stead claims. I do not recall that there was a single death from 
personal violence for several months following the opening. One 
death occurred at the land office. A witness was killed after he 
signed his testimony, which I had taken, as he left the witness 
stand; killed by Ira Terrill, a member of the Enabling Act Legis- 
lature. The tougher times and the outlaw gangs came later — 
after we had a Legislature. 


Prior to the opening, the townsite was named after Judge 
Guthrie, of Topeka, of the legal department of the Santa Fe. There 
were only two railroads into the Oklahoma land; the Santa Fe had 
been cornpleted to Purcell a few months before. And the Katy main 
line from St. Louis down through the east side several years before. 
There was no railroad into the one other land office town named at 
the opening, Kingfisher. 

The officers of the Guthrie land office were promptly on the 
ground the opening day, John I. Dille, Registrar, and Cassius M. 
Barnes, afterwards one of our Territorial Governors, Receiver, with 
Charles H. Filson (afterwards last Territorial Secretary of State), 
Chief Clerk. These officers were men of fine ability and high charac- 
ter. I never heard anyone accuse or even suggest anything of these 
men but the highest character, integrity and honor. 


An incident of the opening day has always remained with me, 
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because it was a personal experience, but doubtless there were many 
similar. From one of the first trains a man came running up to me 
carrying a grip and said: ‘‘Whose lot is this?” I said, ‘It’s mine, 
Sir? He Said*s)““Oh; -h 1, you’re nothing but a kid, move on.” 
I tried to explain that one didn’t have to be 21 to take a lot, but:he 
set his grip down and said he would take that lot. That chap, whom 
I hated then, though my feelings were mollified by a twenty dollar 
bill which he handed me, afterwards became my dear friend, stead- 
fast and true for a long life—-departed now. His name was Ned 
Cheadle, generally known and loved in his home town and the 
State. But my time to laugh came when the Kangaroo court was 
organized to lay off the town and in their survey they threw poor 
Ned and his lot into Division street, and so he had no lot. We have 
laughed together over it many times when we got to know_each 
‘other as friends. ~ 

I saw from our hill viewpoint the trains come in on the Santa 
Fe just a few hundred feet away. It was the 2nd or 3rd train, I 
believe, there was a big crowd on the ground, when I saw a chan 
jump out of a car window before the train stopped; his emigrant 
bundle fell on top of him; he got to his feet, saw the big noisy crowd, 
and evidently confused by the crowd and noise, struck off north 
away from the townsite, running and yelling like a coyote, forgetting 
his luggage, and the last I saw of him, he was passing out of sight 
towards the brakes of the Cimarron, still running his solo marathon 
and howling. a 

As an example of what the American spirit can and does do 
when faced with an emergency, we speedily got together to enact 
the semblance of law and establish orderly procedure. The first 
call came the second day after the opening. Dennis Flynn standing 
in the back of a “prairie schooner” or covered wagon, which was 
the usual transportation of the home-seeker, the rear end of which 
was filled with accumulated mail, was reading off the addresses to 
the be-whiskered, unwashed and mail-hungry crowd of boomers; he 
paused for some fellow to make the announcement that we should 
line up right away on the ground back to the east, and elect a 
Mayor. When we assembled, two candidates were proposed. I 
presented the name of my new friend, Volney Hoggatt, of South 
Dakota, and one of the St. Louis crowd nominated D. B. Dyer of St. 
Louis. The question of how to ballot when there were no ballots, 
or boxes or voting places and no qualifications — not even a “grand- 
father” clause, was easily handled. We decided that voters for 
each candidate should get in line forming out on the staked and 
tented prairie, (about where the Leader Office now stands), and 
pass in review before three judges agreed upon, with two tellers 
for each candidate,—one teller appointed by each candidate for 
his own column and also each candidate appointed a teller to count 
the opposing candidate’s column. We got along pretty well, the lines 
extending out over the hill for several hundred yards, and Hoggatt 
was getting the most votes until some scout from the Dyer crowd 
started yelling that we were running the Hoggatt voters, after being 
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counted, back around the hill and into the rear of Hoggatt’s column 
to be counted again —a la the old cow puncher trick in selling a 
herd — which broke up the lines and whether there was any truth 
in it or not, Dyer was declared elected. I always thought it was a 
campaign canard — but Oklahoma politics and what goes with it 
thus started early and has been running true to form ever since. 


We elected a council and full complement of city officers, viva 
voce vote. That City Council had a system all its own; it met every 
evening after the shades of night had gathered, and divided the day’s 
receipts pro rata according to the ‘“‘take” agreed to in secret conclave 
on the “split.” And we sometimes hear that this practice in 
municipal government did not end with pioneer days. Anyway, 
they took no chance on a surplus or excess profits tax. 


This Council proceeded to survey and lay off the 320-acre town- 
site into lots, blocks, streets and alleys, which stand to this day. 
The same form of government, without any law or authority what- 
ever except the will of the people, did the same thing here in Okla 
homa .City. And the jut in the street at Broadway and Grand 
where the Culbertson building stands, was caused by an agreement 
between the fighting factions — the Kickapoos and Seminoles. We 
also erected by viva voce vote in a public meeting what was dubbed 
a “Kangaroo Court,” that is, a self-appointed tribunal which sum- 
marily ejected lot claimants from what our “Kangaroo survey” 
decided should be streets and alleys, heard conflicting claims, and 
settled lot disputes, without benefit of judge, jury or clergy, and 
long before any legally constituted court swung into action. And 
settled them so well that I don’t remember of more than two or 
three cases at Guthrie ever getting into a legal court. It was a 
great example of what American citizens can do when thrown on 
their own. 


The land office procedure, of course, had to begin at once. 
Homestead claimants were forming a line even before the close of 
the opening day, waiting to file on homesteads. It was not an easy 
matter, (unacquainted with the procedure) to locate and read 
surveyors marks; many were unable to describe the land they were 
claiming. These lines for filing soon extended hundreds of feet; I 
have seen them hundreds of feet long. Man and woman alike would 
camp overnight in the line, sleeping on the ground, friends and rel- 
atives bringing them food so as to not lose their place in line. Grad- 
ually this difficulty was overcome and again the ability of the 
American people to govern themselves was shown as they formed 
?n agreement by which numbers were given out so those not close 
to filing windows might leave their stations with safety; providing, 
of course, they must be on the spot when their place in line was 
reached. 


When there were disputes among claimants, and there were 
many, it was the duty of the Receiver to put the case down for a 
hearing. Being a stenographer and on the ground with a typewriter, 
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I thought I saw an opening here, and immediately asked for a posi- 
tion to take the testimony. Prior to this opening, the evidence of 


land disputes had always been in line of the customary procedure | 


of the land office taken down in long hand. I suggested and urged 
upon the Registrar and Receiver that it would take a tremendous 
force and also endless time to take the testimony in long hand and 
unravel the claims of the multitudinous contestants at Guthrie, and 
that the testimony be taken in short hand (in which I was also 
competent). The lawyers objected, one of the objections being urged 
that no one could read the stenographer’s notes except himself and 
that he might misinterpret and urged that the testimony be written 
out at the time taken. I then urged permission to take the testi- 
mony on typewriter at the government price of: 15c per hundred 
words. This method was finally adopted and I was soon earning 
$15.00 to $20.00 per day. Friends saw I had a snap, and knowing 
that my people had always been Democrats, it was intimated that 
it was better to form a partnership with some good Republican. 
This I did by selecting the son of the Receiver, Harry Barnes, and 
James A. Rackerby of Arkansas, employed in the office as my asso- 
ciates. I afterwards served with Harry Barnes in the Spanish- 
American war and World War. He stayed in the regular army, dying 
not so long ago, a General. His sister, Bessie, was one of the charm- 
ing girls among the few girls present in the early days. She married 
Carl Havighorst, the son of an early day friend of mine, county clerk. 


Among the records I had taken of historic cases throughout the 
State, one of the most important was the contest of Frank Gault 
for a part of what is now Oklahoma City, and of Veeder B. Payne 
claiming part of Guthrie as a homestead. These contests raised one 
of the most important questions for the government to decide. 
Gault, Bill McClure and two others entered, leaving strictly at the 
proper time from the Kickapoo line; with Payne doing the same 
thing. But each had established relays of horses inside Oklahoma, 
previous to the opening. Starting at gunshot, these homesteaders 
went as fast as their horses would travel to the relay point, ex- 
changed horses and proceeded to the next relay and so on until they 
reached the point they wanted to stake a claim. This gave these 
relay riders a decided advantage over the ones who did not have 
fresh horses to use; but the land office held that these relays were 
not an unfair advantage, but just a careful forethought. 


Frank Gault won his case; Frank Dale was his attorney. I 
remember Dale saying to me after the decision: ‘Roy, I get half 
of that land of Frank’s as my fee, and I believe I should go down and 
look it over, it ought to be worth something, for Oklahoma might 
make a town some day.” Payne and Gault and their associates 
were all cow men prior to the opening. 


As stated, we practically had no law until the Organic Act, 
passed by Congress May 2, 1890. We were thus, for more than a year, 
without any law, except for the general provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. The Organic Act fixed boundaries of Oklahoma Territory, as 
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F then constituted; provided for the appointment of officers, and 
divided the land into seven counties and named them First to 
Seventh, inclusive; providing county boundaries should be fixed by 
the Governor, with authority in the Legislature to change the county 
seat of each county, including the Seventh county which embraced 
all the land lying west of the 100th Meridian known then as the 
Public Land Strip or ‘“‘“No Man’s Land,” where the county seat was 
fixed at Beaver. It provided also that the people might by ballot 
select names for the seven counties at the first ‘election. The Act 
provided for the Governor and Secretary to be appointed by the 
President and the Legislative Assembly, consisting of 13 members 
and a-house of Representatives of 26 members; the first session to 
not exceed 120 days, subsequent sessions limited to 60 days. Also 
provided for election of delegate to Congress; establishment of 
National Banks, etc., and included the legal minutia and machinery 
for Territorial Goverriment. Under this Act the first set of Terri- 
torial officers as appointed; all outsiders (‘‘Carpet-Baggers”), except 
Horace Speed: U. S.-Attorney. 


The first Legislature had hardly organized before beginning to 
fight over the Territorial capitol. It passed two bills changing the 
Capitol; to Oklahoma City and when that was vetoed, to Kingfisher, 
also vetoed. A member of the Legislature, Dan Peery, ran away 
with the bill changing the capitol to Kingfisher (fearing the Guth- 
rieites would get hold of it and mutilate or destroy same). He was 
pursued by a Guthrie crowd, chased into the stairway of a building 
on Second street then housing the Governor’s office, surrounded 
and made to give up the bill. It finally reached the Governor, to be 
vetoed. The Legislature consumed about 100 days of its 120 fixed 
by law fighting and pulling strings over the Capitol, then got down 
to: its real duty which was to formulate a code of laws for the 
Territory. As time was short they grabbed statutes out of Kansas, 
Indiana, the Dakotas and California. In their haste, they copied 
from the California statutes, a complete maritime code; which stood 
as our law until repealed some years later; this law provided mari- 
time regulations for shipping, stating how many whistles- boats 
should make in passing, ete. We never had a foot of navigable 
water within the territory. It was reported, however, that the en- 
terprising community of ambitious Tulsa, in order to give the 
statute legality and to commercialize supremacy of Tulsa, put out 
a shallow craft named the “Mary Lee” and paddled it up the 

: ~~ Arkansas. One.of the standing jokes on the subject was that two 

' old timers were standing on the bank and one said: ‘Has the Mary 
Lee gone back yet?’ - And the other replied: ‘Dunno, hain’t seen 
No. irackso5. 


’ There were characteristics of that hardy, pioneer stock that 
made Oklahoma. They had a code of their own worth mentioning 
and for the most part worth emulating. Black-Jack troubadours 
and riders of the purple sage they may have been, but they were 
state-makers and empire builders. It was considered dishonorable 
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to beg. No creature was much lower than an able-bodied human 
being (and I don’t remember ever having seen a cripple among the 
early prospectors) who would try to live on charity. Few had any 
money, or anything else much. Almost everyone was silent as to 
where he came from, or why he left, or whether in the day or 
night time, or as they used to say “how many jumps he was ahead 
of the sheriff"; and if they did talk about it, usually lied. But 
when it came to eating, anyone who couldn’t work or rustle was 
looked on with contempt. There were no whiners, shirkers or 
slackers. Everyone was on his own, no public charges or alms 
homes. And, it is astonishing how regular the chow was and how 
nicely we got along. An old army maxim could be very well applied 
to those days: “To h 1 with your explanations — deliver the 
goods.” It is surprising how little you can get along on when you 
have to. Nobody in those days ever dreamed of Government as a 
“come and get it” organization. There were no pensions, security, 
(except your own), no handouts, portal to portal, or time and a half 
pay, cradle to grave babying, subsidies, alphabetical baloney, or crop 
regulations —no blanks to fill out, no red tape or multiplicity of 
Government bureaus and groups of highly paid snoopers. We bal- 
anced our own budgets — worked and saved. 


It was considered honorable, too, in those days to pay your 
debts — to live within your means. If we didn’t have the money to 
pay for what we wanted, we did without. In Edna Ferber’s glowing 
-fantasy and other inventions of pure fiction, those days are depicted 
as a carnival of debauchery, drinking, gambling and hell-raising 
generally. There was not as much drinking in that early period 
when Bill Tilghman, Chris Madsen, Heck Thomas, Bud Ledbetter, 
Ed Kelly, Low Poling, and men of that type (many of whom to my 
knowledge were absolute teetotalers), administered all the law we 
had — notin all that time as much drinking as you can see, before, 
during and after an ordinary football game of today, or was in evi- 
dence at almost any social party during prohibition. 


Many of these deputy marshals were of the highest, finest man- 
hood and lost their lives in line of duty. They died with their boots 
on, above and beyond the call of duty, unlettered, unhonored and 
unsung. Among these whom I recall, first was Bill Tilghman, who, 
while attempting to arrest a notorious outlaw in Seminole county 
and not using his gun to keep from killing him; after having taken 
off his person two guns and thinking he had “frisked” him, was off 
his guard, and the fellow had a hidden derringer and murdered 
Tilghman in cold blood. Tilghman to my personal knowledge, 
never tried to use a gun except in absolute necessity. 


Another brave deputy who fell in action while rendering serv- 
ice above and beyond the call of duty was George Thornton, killed in 
the Seminole country by a gang of horse thieves, whom he was 
attempting to arrest alone. 4 

Speaking of Edna Ferber, she was brought.down to our home 
by the news patriarch, Will White, his wife, and son, Bill. We 
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supplied her with transportation and a stenographer and directed 
her to places and individuals where she could get our history. One 
evening returning from a day in the historical building, she said: 
“T guess you don’t understand what I am doing—I am a writer 
of fiction, not of fact.’”” Her book, although a well written fantasy, 
quite demonstrates her work in “Cimarron.” And that’s the kind 
of history we have had written about us. 


As to gambling, there was plenty of it, but it was on the square 
—at any rate, as near as any games of chance ever are. Dick 
Reeves’ joint, across the street from Frank Greer’s State Capitol, or 
the gayest honk-a-tonk in its wildest days,with dice, faro, roulette, 
craps, monte, shell games, black-jack or poker gave a better run for 
your money than the modern oil game or thimble-rigged stock 
market — at any rate, one could see the hole his money went into! 


Very few defalcations or misappropriations were ever discovered 
or anyone punished among the appointed officers, either State, Gov- 
ernment, or County in Territorial days. Of course, some of it might 
have happened, on account of imperfect records. Many of them did 
not know how to keep books. One fellow I was investigating in one 
of the new counties of the Cheyenne and Arapahoe country, said to 
me when I calied for his books for the grand jury, ‘“There ain’t no 
books, I hain’t started to keep ’em yet!”” John Rogers, our efficient 
examiner, would probably have encountered more difficulties, if he 
had been serving during that time. 


This is not intended to state there were no bad men operating 
in Oklahoma during Territorial days, because probably the two 
worst gangs of outlaws ever known organized and operated in 
Oklahoma along in the early 90’s,—the Doolin and Dalton gangs. 
These originated from the Indian Territory side and operated by 
holding up trains and robbing banks in Oklahoma. The writer 
and wife happened to be on a train when it was held up south of 
Ponca City — the express messenger was killed, the safe blown and 
passengers robbed. 

The Dalton gang was wiped out in an attempted robbery of 
Coffeyville banks some time later. The Doolin gang was practically 
eliminated by the capture of Bill Doolin in Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
by Deputy Marshal Bill Tilghman. Tilghman had shadowed Doolin 
through two states, followed him disguised into a barber shop then 
waited until Doolin had taken off his belt and six shooters and was 
in the barber’s chair. He overpowered him, brought him back to 
Guthrie; where on account of his probably being the most famous 
outlaw then alive, the entire population of Guthrie and vicinity was 
waiting at the station—=Jin all kinds of conveyances, perched on 
box cars, tops of buildings and every conceivable viewpoint, thou- 
sands of spectators. The writer at that time was prosecuting 
attorney. Doolin was convicted, sentenced for life to the penitentiary, 
then escaped from Federal jail at Guthrie before commitment and 
was killed in an attempted capture by Deputy Marshal Heck Thomas 
in the night time on a road near Stillwater. 
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The Dalton gang was led by three brothers: Bob, Grat, and 
Emmett. It had a membership of ten, former cowboys who had 
worked on cattle ranges in the Indian Territory and northwest 
States. They were: Bob, Grat, and Emmett Dalton; Charles 
Bryant; George Newcomb, alias “Bitter-Creek,” alias ‘Slaughter 
Kid”; William McElhanie; Charles Pierce; Bill Powers; and Dick 
Broadwell. Most were killed, the balance went to the pen, among 
them Emmett Dalton, who was wounded at Coffeyville, captured, 
sent to the penitentiary, where he served with Al Jennings, and 
afterwards wrote a book “When the Daltons Rode.” These outlaws 
did not confine their operations to Oklahoma, but roamed nearby 
states and territories as well. 


Al Jennings, an attorney, took up train robbing, was caught 
and sent to the Ohio penitentiary. After his release, ran for 
Governor, came near making it, and was beaten, so the “boys” said, 
because he couldn’t prove he was a real train robber, just a fake, 
or a “tin-horn.’”’ He was always considered a dead shot; but I knew 


of a barn! 

Let me mention a few of the early day pioneers, with whom I 
became well acquainted, and were high in the esteem of the com- 
munity. Many have passed to the Great Beyond, but all played 
important parts in the business, social, professional, and political 
structure of the State, and I have been proud to call them friends: 
I will call them by the names we knew them, without giving initials: 
Bill Frazier, Frank Dale, Judge Caleb Brooks, my chief as U. S. 
Attorney, Doc Bronson, John Cotteral, Jim Cottingham, Henry Asp, 
Jim Keaton, Horace Speed, Curt Bierer, John Shartel, John H. and 
son, Frank Burford, Judge Tarsney, Edgar Jones, Lou Pitts, Bill 
Blincoe (my first law partner and later Attorney General), and 
his brother Pet, who built the first Masonic temple, Harper Cun- 
ningham and Dr. Bizzell, our patriarchs of Masonry, Leslie Niblack, 
Ed Nix, Frank Greer, Tom Lowe. 


And Oklahoma Cityans: Henry Overholser and son Ed, I. M. 
Putnam, Grist Mill Jones, Bill Hales, Doctor Scott, Bill Pettee, 
Walter Dean, T. M. Richardson, Anton Classen, Henry Scott, Roy 
Stafford, Frank McMasters, M. L. Turner, C. B. Ames, Frank Wilson. 
Jasper Sipes, John R. Williams, R. J. Edwards, Sam Harris. 


Some of them were mighty good poker players, too—TI say 
this with no reflection on them, (but some regret), for I grew to 
know playing poker was a mighty good test of character. Penny- 
ante was our chief diversion in those hectic days — before whist, 
golf, radio, travel, baseball or movies. 


The U. S. Indian Agent for the Sacs and Foxes, Iowas, Potta- 
watomies, and Kickapoos for some time prior to the opening was 
Col. Samuel L. Patrick. The land of this agency, all but the Kick- 
apoos constituted the second opening. A and B counties, occurring 
September 22, 1891. Col. Patrick was greatly interested in his 
wards, and loved and respected by all, who called him the Little 
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Father (the Big One being Washington); he taught them the duties 
of approaching citizenship, how to farm, handle stock and become 
worthy citizens and neighbors to the coming white settlers. His 
son, Lee, followed him in office and his teachings and their help was 
of great advantage to these tribes. His daughter, Harriet, married 
Harry Gilstrap, a pioneer newspaperman at Chandler. Gilstrap 
joined the army, was inducted into federal service during the 
Mexican border troubles, and from there into World War, serving 
with distinction rising to the rank of Major before meeting a tragic 
accidental death a few years ago. Mrs. Gilstrap was an 89er from 
the start, and her three sons, Lee, Sam, and Harry are all now of- 
ficers in the armed service on the fighting fronts. 


And, if the men were brave, generous, helpful, chivalric, indus- 
trious, loyal, and true in the Territorial days, what can be said of 
the women? In the crowd that swarmed upon the Guthrie townsite 
that afternoon of April 22nd of which I never heard an estimate 
by anyone there, of less than fifteen thousand — and from that up 
—I saw only two women, wives of homesteaders who had reached 
the townsite in the covered wagon to await the filing on their claims. 
While I would in no sense disparage the marvelous statue of the 
Pioneer Woman, Governor Marland’s gift to the State — (a crea- 
tion of genius ranking as high as any sculpture of modern times) 
—jin reality the real Pioneer Woman was not the luminous, 
diaphanous creature of Joe Davidson’s dream — she was hard-bitten, 
wind’ and sun tanned, hands gnarled and knotted, eyes star-lit but 
dimmed by the smoke in cooking over camp fires; of such were the 
Gracchi mothers who laid the foundations of this State. And for 
the part which women had in the creation of our State, all the color 
and the sweet in human speech can never pay the debt that’s due. 


A lot of water has gone over the dam in these fifty-four years, 
and Old Man River keeps rolling along. But here’s to the men and 
women of the “Early Days.” Their time has passed. This distem- 
pered, upset, blood-smeared, throat-cutting, hell-bent planet is not 
the world we lived in then. The sturdy stock that settled and 
subdued the prairie and the wilderness and laid the foundations of 
this commonwealth was virile, tough-fibered, red-blooded, and iron- 
thewed, and God gave them vision. Their work is done. We have 
changed sentries. Another outfit is on duty, but it is the seed of 
that planting for which the Almighty searched and selected the 


~best from all His dominions. The torch is passed along. May their 


successors hold it high for the honor and glory and dignity of a 
State the ’89er Pioneers made great and brave and straight and fine 
and clean and strong. 
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KNOWLEDGE THAT COULDN’T BE LEARNED 
FROM BOOKS* 


By ELLA BROWNLEE LEACH 


Y FATHER came to the opening of Oklahoma in 1889, but it 
was noi until the following year that he brought the family 
from Kansas to Kingfisher. It was the usual flat little prairie town, 
had two blocks of sidewalks, and the town pump in the middle of 
Main street. 
It was shortly after our arrival that father announced one day 
that there was to be a beef issue to the Indians at Fort Reno, and 
that he would take us down to see it. 


It was the custom of the government at that time, when they 
issued rations to the Indians, to issue the beef alive —on foot, so 
the Indians might run them down before the kill, as they had been 
accustomed to do with the buffalo. 


aay started early in the morning of the appointed day, as it took 
several hours to drive to Fort Reno. We drove a team of ponies 
hitched to one of those high surries, which had a canopy top with 
fringe around it. 


Margaret Robberts went with us. 


When we reached the Fort it seemed to me that there were 
several hundred people scattered about over the reservation, in 
advantageous positions for seeing a custom which has long ago passed 
into history and which few even of the 89ers ever saw. 


Squaws with their papooses, dressed in their most brilliant 
blankets, were in wagons. The bucks, stripped for action, sat on 
their ponies. Soldiers everywhere. The steers about to be slaugh- 
tered were in a cattle pen built for the purpose. When everything 
was ready, the gates were opened. One or two steers were driven 
out of the pen. There were two bucks to each steer. The animals 
came out slowly, looking stupidly around, then as they became terri- 
fied by the whoops of the Indians, they started to run. They ran 
uphill, downhill, over the rolling prairies of the reservation, unable 
to shake off the shrieking, yelling red devils at their heels. 


At last, stumbling, falling from exhaustion, with blood boiling 
and flesh hot, a bullet through the brain, mercifully ended the chase. 


The squaws, watching to see when their bucks downed a steer, 
drove out with their wagons to join them. They split the carcass 
open and the gorge began. They drank the hot blood. They tore 
out the entrails, and the heart, liver and other tasty bits which they 
ate raw and hot. With hands and faces smeared with blood, they 
gorged. One old buck held a big chunk of liver in his mouth and 
sliced off a piece with his knife while the blood oozed from the 
corner of his mouth and dripped from his chin. At this point in 


*From Kingfisher Free Press, April Dovel oaas 
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the festivities Margaret lost all control, and with a shuddering sigh, 
she leaned her head on my shoulder and fainted. 


After they had eaten until they could eat no more, the squaws 
finished dressing the beeves. We were astonished at their skill and 
dexterity. They salvaged everything — horns, hoofs, hide, and the 
meat was cut into strips for drying. And when the last steer had 
been killed and taken care of, and everyone was driving away, I 
looked back and here and there over the prairie were mounds of 
offal, all that was left to mark the spots where the beeves had 
fallen. 


It seemed to me that I spent a great deal of the first year of my 
life in Oklahoma underground. Mother was so terrified at storms 
that, night after night, we were dragged from our beds and made 
to go into the cyclone cave. 


The first school we had was a little frame building on the north- 
west corner of the courthouse block. As soon as the Congregational 
church was built, they opened the Congregational Academy in the 
basement of tne church. It was so damp down there that there were 
always toads. Elmer Solomon used to catch a toad and tie a string 
to one of its legs and stake it out on his desk to play with. 


Miss Smoke, who was our teacher, never understood those 
sudden attacks of hysteria to which the girls seemed to be subject. 
Cyclone caves at night and damp basements in the daytime. 


“One year I went to school in the basement of the old Methodist 


church, and our teacher’s name was Sampson. He always made me 
think of Ichabod Crane. 


Mother’s vigilance was at last rewarded —she saw a cyclone. 


It was the first of May. We were having a May picnic out at the 
Allen farm northeast of Kingfisher. Those in the party whom I 
remember were: Bess and Magg Robberts, Laura Cross, Jess 
Blanding, Harriette Parker, Dick Brownlee, Bert Robberts, Elmer 
Solomon, Eli Admire and myself. We had eaten our lunch, had our 
pictures taken and were getting ready to go home when, with 
almost no warning, the storm broke. The sky became black, the 
wind twisted the trees till they cracked and groaned, the rain came 
in torrents, but above all other sounds was a terrific roaring. We 
dashed into the Allen’s house, which was on the bank of the creek 
under the trees, one story above ground and the kitchen in the 
basement. We went in the basement and stayed there until the 
storm was over. When we got home we found all our mothers 
wringing their hands in terror that we had been blown away by 
the cyclone. We were living on the hill in the George Bowman 
house, and the Parkers were living next door in the Ingram house. 
Mother, standing on our porch, looked over the creek to the east 
and saw the cyclone come swinging along, following the course of 
the creek. It was a great black funnel-shaped cloud that dipped and 
swayed and twisted like an elephant’s trunk. Down in the basement 
of the Allen house we had been all unconscious of the danger passing 
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over our heads, which destroyed several farm houses and took the 
life of a little boy. 


One night, when we were living on our farm west of town, 
father and I were late getting started for home. We went over the 
north road, past the old Mills farm and when we turned at their 
corner, the evening sky was lurid with a glow which every old 
settler knew —a prairie fire. We kept on until we came to the top 
of the hill. Spread out before us was a picture of thrilling beauty. 
Shutting us off completely from home was a moving wall of flames 
about a mile-long. The grass was long and dry, some of it waist 
high. Fanned by a brisk wind, the fire moved majestically down 
the valley, laying a carpet of black velvet over the earth as it passed. 
It cracked and roared and hissed, as it curled its fiery tongues around 
the clumps of bunch grass, willows and tumble weed. The glare 
lighted up the little farm houses for miles around. We could see 
the glistening tops of the tepees of Indians before it. It was con- 
quered at last by the banks of the little stream which peacefully 


fn 


Wale” aso: SS, ) Pee a7 Wax, i Py i 
meanders that vailey. We followed on behind the fire as soon as it - 


was safe, over the hot black stubble. The horses snorted and danced 
as they occasionally stepped on a still-burning grass root. In my 
memory I can smell again that strangling odor of burnt grass, 
still feel the warm wind in my face, as we drove home through the 
night. 

There were Indian reservations all around our farm, and many 
many nights we were soothed to sleep by the monotonous tom-tom of 
the Indian drums in their village about half a mile south of us. This 
was the village of Lame Bull and his tribe. We were not afraid, 
but little thrills used to run up and down my spine when I thought 
of what could happen. The Indians seemed to take a great fancy 
to mother. The rest of us they ignored. I guess they liked her 
because she fed them when they came to call, and they always called 
right after we had butchered. 


At one time the government was having a hard time to keep the 
Indians on their allotments. They liked to roam and old Lame Bull 
would take his family and go off on visits for months at a time. He 
acquired the habit of bringing all his household equipment up to 
mother for safe keeping. His belongings was packed in wash tubs 
and an old hair trunk. I have no doubt that trunk came from Spain 
via Mexico. The sight of that mangy old trunk was just too in- 
triguing, and although we had been ordered to keep out, we just 
had to see what was in it. Everything was in it. Beads, moccasins, 
jewelry, trinkets and scalps. I do not know how many. One was 
enough. With a shriek, I dropped the hairy shrivelled thing and 
slammed the lid down on the trunk. And it is not necessary to say 
that when Lame Bull returned home he found everything just as 
he had left it. 

Kingfisher had so many disastrous fires in the early days. One 
winter we lived in the frame apartment west of the Peoples Bank. 
A man living in the apartment next to ours, while on a prolonged 
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spree set fire to the building. When I heard the fire alarm I raced 
from school. I had forgotten just which basement I was attending 
that winter, but think it was the Methodist. Our fire department 
ran true to form—they were carefully carrying the clothing and 
bedding down stairs and throwing the furniture and pictures out of 
the windows. They saved the man, but the building was entirely 
destroyed. 


Many years have passed since those incidents. The beef issue 
has passed into history. There are no more beautiful prairie fires, 
but as the cyclone season comes each year, I still spend quite a bit 
of my time in the cellar. 


Just why we remember some apparently trivial things and forget 
others which are of great importance, I do not know, but these are 
some of the high lights in my memories of Kingfisher in the early 
days. 


EXPERIENCES OF AN OKLAHOMA PIONEER WOMAN 
By Mrs. C. E. HAYNES 


V HEN the newly organized Methodist church at Crescent City 

planned, during the summer of 1889, on giving an ice cream 
social to relieve the tedium of pioneer life and to raise funds to 
secure the necessary supplies for their church and Sunday school, 
it was a woman who volunteered to make what was then the long, 
hazardous trip to Guthrie for ice. The woman was Mrs. Mary 
Wiley, a young widow, who was waiting on the northern Oklahoma 
line on April 22, 1889, for the signal to be given to ‘“‘make the run.” 


Coming from Oxford, Kansas, she made the long drive across 
the prairies of the Cherokee strip to the Oklahoma line with her 
three small children and her household goods loaded in a covered 
wagon. With courage and a determination to seek a home she 
might call her own, she characterized the true spirit of the ’89ers. 


Driving her team expertly through the wild scramble of that 
hot April afternoon, she staked and located on a claim one mile east 
of Crescent. The first year was spent in a tent, and the following 
year her uncle, J. L. McCammon, who had settled on a timbered 
farm, traded logs for rock from her canyon and helped build a 
comfortable log house. 


From the beginning, Mrs. Wiley entered actively into the social 
and spiritual activities of the new community and was one of the 
leading spirits in the organization of the first church. When they 
decided to have an ice cream social to raise funds for incidental 
expenses necessary for their Sunday school and church services, Mrs. 
Wiley, who was holding down a claim east of town, hitched her team 
to the spring wagon and drove fifteen long miles over hills and can- 
yons and a road that was the roughest of trails. 
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When she came to the ford of the Cimarron river just north of 
Guthrie, the river was so high that she unhitched her team and tied 
it to the wagon and then walked across the railroad bridge and 
caught a ride into Guthrie. There she found friendly hands to help 
her get the ice across the river and into the wagon. 


The thirty-mile drive on that occasion is a record crowned with 
success, for an anxiously happy crowd patiently awaited her return. 
Such was the way the first expense money was raised at Crescent, 
which showed the strong character of a purposeful people. 


Two years later, Mrs. Wiley was united in marriage to the late 
Dr. W. A. Kendall, a young graduate of the Baltimore Medical 
College, who proved a beloved father to her three children . 


The youngest child, Mrs. C. E. Haynes, a member of the ’89ers 
organization of Oklahoma City, has placed a photograph of her 
mother in the ’89ers room in the Historical Building, thus paying 
a fitting tribute to the memory of this pioneer woman. 


Parts of this article were copied from “Pioneer,” published by 
the First Methodist church of Guthrie, Oklahoma, on May 5, 1933. 


INTERESTING INCIDENTS OF EARLY DAYS — 
JAMES L. WYATT 


OT so long ago, a band of Kickapoo Indians, men and squaws, 

threaded through the hills and blackjacks from their reserva- 

tion toward Oklahoma City, a frontier settlement some fifteen miles 
to the west. 


Loaded in small wagons and on their backs, were furs and 
hides — coon, ’possum, rabbit, wolf, deer, and mink trapped in the 
country around Harrah, the North Canadian river and the creeks. 


One had a deer, others carried wild turkeys. The hides and furs 
would be sold to dealers in Oklahoma City. The game would be 
traded in the butcher shops. 


Reaching town, the Indians sold their wares. Then in a body 
they went to a grocery on Main street and Harvey avenue; going 
their stolid way along board walks and dirt streets, crowded with 
pioneer men and women, buggies and wagons, children and dogs. 


The band was met at the door of the store by a smiling young 
grocer. He was James L. Wyatt. His store was to become the 
Crescent Grocery and Market, now one of the largest in the city. 

Every Kickapoo Indian on the reservation bought groceries from 
Wyatt. He had made friends with a young Indian, and the whole 
tribe became his customers. 


The women did most of the buying. They would buy one article, 
then pay for it. They might buy fifteen sacks of flour during their 
stay, but each sack would be paid for and carried to the wagon 
before another was bought. 
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On one occasion Mr. Wyatt sold the Indians five wagon loads 
of foodstuffs in one day. Naturally, the Indians boosted his profits 
tremendously. They ate a lot. 


These Indians had so much confidence in Mr. Wyatt they called 
him the Maskacamic. This was the title they bestowed on their 
chief, and Wyatt felt honored that he should be so titled also. 


Mr. Wyatt left Paducah, Kentucky, where he was born, May 7, 
1862, when he was twenty-one years old. He was in his own wagon 
and four other wagons were in the caravan that trekked south- 
westerly. 


He stopped at Wellington, Kansas, where he stayed from 1883 
until 1889 when publicity about the coming run began to create 
excitement, and began to look like a real opportunity for success, 
he went to Arkansas City, Kansas, and boarded the second train that 
left there for Oklahoma on April 22, 1889. He made the run aboard 
a creaking, dusty train. 

Arriving at Guthrie, the train’s destination, he looked about 
him — and was disgusted. The country was nothing but hills. He 
staked a lot near the present $3,000,000 Masonic temple site, and 
never went back to look at it. 


Believing things might look better farther south, young James 
Wyatt rode to Oklahoma City in a spring wagon with a couple of 
strangers. Yes, Oklahoma City looked better. 


The choice downtown lots already had been staked, and he saw 
he would be forced to buy. Here his shrewd business instinct came 
into play. He decided to open a grocery store. He bought a lot 
where the H. L. Green Five and Ten Cent Store now stands, for $300. 
He then went to the T. M. Richardson lumber yard and bought 
material for an 18x24 frame building. 


Mr. Wyatt had fallen heir to a horse, and he gave it to a car- 
penter to build the structure. He then hired himself to the car- 
penter at $1.50 a day to help him build the store. With $65 left 
James Wyatt bought a stock of groceries from a traveling salesman 
on time. He opened in June, 1889. He slept in the rear of his store, 
where a lean-to served as a warehouse. 


He had a good trade. Some of his customers were the families 
of W. J. Pettee, T. M. Richardson, D. C. Richardson, R. L. Beatty, 
Capt. Stiles, Capt. Givens, the Rev. Frederick W. Hawley, A. M. 
Gustin, R. L. Peebly, Whit M. Grant. The farmer trade was most 
important, of course, for it was a country store after all. 

Mr. Wyatt became interested in business district real estate, and 
erected several buildings. He built the first unit of the John A. 
Brown store. 
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A PIONEER FAMILY AND HOW IT GREW 
By MABEL CARRICO HOLTZSCHUE 


EORGE WASHINGTON CARRICO was born on a farm in Edgar 

County, Illinois, January 19, 1851. His early education was 
obtained in the rural schools and finished at Weslyn College, Kan- 
sas, Illinois. In 1878 he moved to Marshall County, Kansas, where 
he taught in the school at Irving, and served as superintendent of 
the Marysville schools until 1889. While conducting Teachers Insti- 
tute at Marysville, he met Hattie Belle Trosper, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. H. G. Trosper, Frankfort, Kansas. They were married in 
March, 1889. : 


H. G. Trosper came to Oklahoma City, April 22, 1889, in the 
historic run held on that day. He secured a homestead southeast of 
the city. As soon as school was dismissed Mr. Carrico came to the 
new country. He bought a settler’s right on the claim west of the 
Trosper homestead. Mrs. Carrico and her mother, Mrs. Trosper, 
brought the home furnishings with them when they came in August. 
They established pioneer homes in the houses prepared for them on 
the claims, the Trospers in a large two-story, plastered house, at 
Eastern and Southeast Twenty-ninth street, and the Carricos at High 
and Southeast Twenty-ninth, in a cne-room house, also plastered. 
Both homes are at their original locations and in good condition. 
They are now surrounded by areas of plowed ground as they were 
in ’89. This protection was needed from the fires that swept across 
the wild grass meadows, and consumed homes as well as crops. Both 
homesteads are in possession of the families of the original settlers. 
Here in December of 1889 a daughter was born, Mabel Trosper 
Carrico. 

Mr. Trosper and Mr. C .G. Jones were elected to the First Terri- 
torial Legislature from Oklahoma County. They appointed Mr. 
Carrico Chief Enrolling Clerk for the Legislature, when it convened 
in Guthrie, Oklahoma, the Territorial Capitol. This Legislature 
passed the first school law. Mr. Carrico was appointed to organize 
the schools of Oklahoma county. He became President of a Board 
which erected Bodine, Crooked Oak, Steel and Jarbo schools. This 
system furnished the first educational opportunity for the pioneer 
children of the rural areas. 

Mr. C. G. Jones hired Mr. Carrico as bookkeeper and grain 
buyer for his mill, located on. South Robinson, at the present Frisco 
tracks. This job with hours of six A. M. to six P. M., necessitated 
his walking three miles to and from the mill, as transportation was 
scarce in those days. 

A deed signed by President Cleveland, after the five years of 
residence was completed, gave title to the claim. The farm was 


-rented and they moved to 231 West Chickasaw. Mabel, now 5 years 


old, entered Washington school. This was a fine brick structure of 
eight classrooms, erected in 1893, with the funds made available by 
the first school bond issue of the city. 
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Mrs. Carrico lived the typical life of a pioneer woman, raising 
a family and “holding down a claim.” A high point socially was the 
inaugural ball held for Gov. Steele. Finery, seldom used, but care- 
fully cherished, came out of packing, and made this brilliant occasion 
a cherished memory. After moving to town, Mrs. Carrico joined the 
20th Century Club, during its organization year. She is stil] 
a member of this club, and has served in many offices including that 
of President (1927-28). 


Mr. Carrico continued with C. G. Jones in various business ven- 
tures. They built the Frisco Railway to Quanah, Texas, also the 
A. V. and W. through Pawnee and Enid. Towns were started along 
these lines, and the western part of the state was given an outlet 
for crops and an access to markets. Auction of town lots were held 
at Wheatland, Mustang, Tuttle, Cache, Indiahoma, Altus, Snyder, 
Lawton and many other places. One of the most interesting ex- 
periences of this railroad period, was the trip made into Mexico, 
in the private car, ‘“‘The Wanderer,” owned by Mr. Jones. 


In 1908, Mr. Carrico was appointed by Gov. Haskell, to com- 
plete the unexpired term of Mr. Ed Overholser, County Commissioner 
of Oklahoma County. He was reelected twice and served two terms 
as County Assessor. ‘The educator, legislative worker, town maker, 
scientific farmer, has built a reputation for honesty that makes him 
an unbeatable candidate although a Republican in a strong Demo- 
cratic County,” (Oklahoma News, 1929). 


During this time Mrs. Carrico had been a member of the Execu- 
‘ive Board of the First Presbyterian church, serving for eleven years. 
She and her daughter, Mabel, became charter members of the 
Y.W.C.A., organized in 1907. Mrs. Carrico served as a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Y.W.C.A. many years. She helped the 
Finance Campaign that built the Y.M.C.A. also. 


Mabel Carrico completed the High school in 1907. While a 
student she belonged to the Portia Club, the R. F. A. social group, 
and the Ready to Help Club. (She is still en active member of this 
club.) She completed her education at Oberlin Conservatory, 
majoring in Voice and Violin. In December 1910, she married 
Robert E. Holtzschue. A son, Bressam Carrico, was born February 
15, 1912. Robert Holtzschue died in 1939. In April, 1917, when the 
United States entered the First World War, Mabel became financial 
secretary of the Oklahoma County Chaper of the American Red 
Cross. In November, 1918, she went into service under the sponsor- 
ship of the Y.M.C.A. Mabel and Helen Wolcott were sent to France 
as an entertainment unit, called the Oklahoma Duo. They served 
in that capacity with the A. E. F. in France, Belgium, Luxemberg, 
and Germany, for a period of eleven months. 

Both Mrs. Carrico and Mabel have served as President of the 
First Families of Oklahoma Organization, and for the "89ers Asso- 
ciation. Mabel was President during the celebration of the 50th 
Anniversary of the Run. She also served as a member of the Board 
of the Y.W.C.A. and as President 1939 to 1941. 
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The grandson, Bressem, was educated in the public schools of 
Oklahoma City, and graduated from the University of Oklahoma. 
He married Josephine Landsittel October 4, 1935. A great grandson 
was born March 3, 1938, Karl Bressem. The army called Bressem, 
a Reserve Officer, to active duty in February, 1941. He is a first 
lieutenant, serving as aide de camp to General T. J .J. Christian, 
Camp Roberts, California. 


In 1920 Mr. Carrico left politics at the age of 70. After en- 
gaging in the real estate business for five years, ill health made 
him retire. He died at his home December 8, 1929, just as oil 
’ started to flow from the homestead of ’89. He lived thirty years of 
the most romantic, colerful pioneering adventure, which built the 
State of Oklahoma from a rolling, wild grass-covered prairie. He 
contributed more than his share to the building of the educational 
institutions, to the foundations of sound government, and to the 
shaping of sturdy pioneer character, a priceless heritage of the ’89er 
stock. 


THE INDIAN SCARE 
By C. A. McNAsBB 


NE of the noteworthy incidents occurring in the early day 

history of Oklahoma City was a battle with the Cheyenne 
Indians one night in the fall of 1890, noteworthy because of the 
fact that the battle never was fought notwithstanding it was mo- 
mentarily expected for a period of several hours on that eventful 
night. 

Shortly after midnight, the writer was awakened by a thun- 
derous pounding on his front door, accompanied by a call in an 
excited tone ‘‘Mack, get up and come to the door and please hurry.” 
I recognized it as the voice of a near neighbor, Judge Staley, a 
man more than 300 pounds avoirdupois, of a somewhat nervous 
disposition and easily excited. 


On inquiry, I learned that several messengers had arrived in 
town a few minutes before with the report that the Cheyenne 
Indians, who had been dancing the ghost dance, over near El Reno, 
had suddenly gone on the war path, eluded the vigilance of the 
troops at Fort Reno and were headed for Oklahoma City for a 
massacre of the population. 


At this time, the then very young city boasted of about five 
thousand inhabitants for the most part peaceable souls, and just 
why a bunch of savages should decide to annihilate a lot of peace- 
loving folks who had never even wished them harm, we did not 
even stop to consider. It was enough to know that our lives were 
in danger and that decidedly prompt action was necessary if we 
were to drive back the oncharging redskins. That thought impelled 
me to act on Staley’s suggestion to repair at once to the center of 
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the city where all sorts of ammunition was being doled out by our 
enterprising hardware merchants, W. J. Pettee and Gilpin and Frick. 


After hastily apprising my wife of the dangerous situation and 
before getting under way to join the other defense troops down 
town, another neighbor, C. G. Jones, called to advise us that all 
women and children of that part of the city were to take refuge 
in the basement of Jones’ Mill at Choctaw and Robinson streets. 
Instructing my wife to remain at home until the reports of rifle 
shots were heard, I hastened down town where I found practically 
every able-bodied man and boy in the city under arms or getting 
under as rapidly as ammunition could be secured. If a boy had a 
gun and no funds, some public-spirited citizen provided him with 
such ammunition as seemed necessary at that tense moment. As 
fast as recruits were equipped, they were assigned to certain ‘‘com- 
panies,” “squads,” and “divisions” as the impromptu chosen captains, 
colonels, and generals might decide. 


I wish i could recali the names of those on whom officiai honors 
were thrus: that night. I recall the names of but a few, such as 
Jim McCartney, Ed Dunn, “Posey” Violet, John A. Blackburn, 
Major D. D. Leach, C. G. Jones, and Captain A. B. Hammer. I do 
not recall at this writing who was supposed to be in command, but 
the truth of the matter is all officers and many of the privates 
seemed to be in command. However, as rapidly as a company was 
organized, it was assigned to the end of some street on the western 
edge of the city, which at that time was Walker street. All avenues 


entering the city from north, west, and south were securely guarded: 


by at least one company of brave home guards. 


During all this time, a constant stream of farm wagons (no 
automobiles then) was pouring into the city from the west, laden 
with farmer families and some household equipment. It was re- 
ported at the time that several farmers brought the family cow and 
the pigs. I did not see them. The excited farmers all reported that 
they could plainly hear the Indians coming accompanied by the 
usual noises indulged in by Indians who were on the warpath. The 
racket created by the farm wagons bumping over the rough roads 
made such an impression on my mind that it requires but a slight 
stretch of the imagination to hear it as I write this narrative. It 
was thunderous, hair-raising, gore-inspiring to those who were 
called upon to defend the city and its precious populace. 


Everybody was on tiptoe, awaiting the arrival of the Indian 
advance guard. Orders had been issued to all guards except those 
at the Mill to hasten to where the battle was finally to be staged, 
upon the sound of the first half-dozen rifle shots, to re-inforce those 
composing the first engagement. With all pockets bulging with 
ammunition, ready for duty at a moment’s call, the guard did duty 
until four o’clock in the morning. 


About that hour, a wagon arrived from the west bearing a load 
of a dozen or more young folks who, on inquiring, learned why the 
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whole populace was awake and on guard duty and to ‘the dismay, 
and I might say disappointment of the guards in particular, it was 
learned that the real cause of all the excitement and commotion was 
a charivari party, some ten miles west of the city, indulged in by a 
hundred, more or less, young people. The noises were such as only 
young minds, charivari bent, can devise. The variety and number 
on this particular occasion convinced the neighbors that it could be 
nothing short of a Cheyenne uprising. Acting on that impulse, a 
hasty exit was set up. The charivari by that time was getting into 
good action, which in turn convinced the excited neighbors that the 
Indians were approaching nearer and nearer. Fearing the massacre 
of neighbors, the word was passed along to all settlers that grave 
danger threatened them and that safety lay only in a hasty de- 
parture for the city. Thus all comers had one and only one story 
to tell on their arrival — ‘‘The Cheyenne Indians were on the war- 
path and were headed for Oklahoma City bent on its total 
destruction.” 


Most of us remained up for the balance of the night, hoping, 
perhaps, that some savage redskins might show up. There has never 
existed in my mind the least doubt of the successful termination of 
that battle. Had it been fought as anticipated, the Cheyenne Indian 
tribe would today have been extinct. 


WE CAME, WE STAYED 
By MRS. PRATER 


T LEAST six months before the opening of Oklahoma’s six 

counties to settlement, the border towns fairly swarmed with 
people from the various States, getting information and seeing the 
lay of the land for the prospective new state. A townsite company 
was formed at Pauls Valley, with Bert Rennie and my brother, 
J. W. Klinglesmith, as promoters. 


On the midnight train on the 21st of April, 1889, a jolly party, 
with well-filled baskets of lunch, went to Purcell. Many of us 
who were not going to make the run went to the homes of friends 
and waited in the excitement of the nearing event. But all of our 
boys who intended to make the run, crowded into hotels, depot, 
or any place where they could snatch a little sleep. About ten 
o’clock of the morning of April 22nd, a group of us walked to high 
hill just north of Purcell to picnic and enjoy the wonderful view 
all up and down the South Canadian river. When the train started 
out it was filled completely, all over the tops of the coaches, and 
over the guards, on the cowcatcher, as well as the side of the engine. 


At twelve o’clock high noon, the soldiers fired the shot that 
seemed to move the world, for as far as the eye could see along the 
river banks were people riding horses, mules, donkeys, and in all 
sorts of conveyances, some in wagons, some in buggies, some with 
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ox teams, — all plunged into the river which was at flood stage. No 
doubt some went down in that treacherous quicksand, and no one 
knew the difference. 


One of my brothers, Billie Klinglesmith, my sister and I, all old 
enough to hold down a claim, were among the foolish ones who 
laughed at those whom we considered so silly as to want some of that 
old bare prairie. 


Another brother, Noah Klinglesmith, came in from the east side 
and took a claim 13 miles east of Oklahoma City, he also got some 
lots in the city, which he afterward leased to a man for a livery 
stable. 


The Pauls Valley Townsite Company settled at Noble, Cleveland 
county. No one knew what station would make the more important 
town, but my brothers considered the natural beauty of the sur- 
roundings, the drainage, the good weter and the nearness of a fine 
ranching and agricultural district across the river to the west. 
Nobie aiso had the best depot along the line, and had put in big 
stock pens for the shipping of cattle. But Noble’s first settlers 
were more builders than they were boosters. While they were 
busy building homes, stores, shops, etc., Norman managed to get the 
county seat, and that put her in a more important position. 


My brother, J. W., settled on a claim one mile east of Noble 
and sold his exemption to my father, L. P. Klinglesmith, after which 
he put in a general store in Noble and built a home there. My 
brother, Billie, bought the relinquishment to a quarter section of 
4and between my father’s and the town site. 


Another brother, Ambrose Klinglesmith, put in an undertaking 
business and a blacksmith shop. This brother was the first under- 
taker in Pauls Valley. About one o’clock A. M. on a chilly night 
in that winter, we were awakened by two men who had driven up 
from near Tishomingo to Pauls Valley, to get a casket for the 
Governor. I held the kerosene lamp while my brother and his 
helper finished the inside of the casket with the best lining material, 
he had in stock. He also used the nicest handles and plates, and 
I made a pretty little pillow for it. This was his most expensive 
coffin and was a very nice piece of work. It sold for forty dollars. 


Still another brother, C. P. Klinglesmith, moved to Noble in 
January of 1890. He established a grocery and general merchandise 
store, also a livery stable. He bought and remodeled a home where 
his widow, now 87 years of age, still lives. 


The first school in Noble was taught by my sister, Mary Ann 
Klinglesmith, in a little one-room building. In the summer and 
fall of 1890 my brothers aroused interest in the possibilities of a 
good school. They succeeded in building an eight-room frame 
building and secured as professor a Mr. McReady, a man of dynamic 
personality to whom my brother’s children as well as myself had 
gone to school. It was the largest school in Oklahoma for several 
years and was known as the Noble Academy. 
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One or two couples came from across the river for the Justice 
of the Peace (my brother, J. W. Klinglesmith), to perform the 
marriage ceremony, but I believe my wedding was the first home 
wedding in Noble. My husband was the manager of the C. J. 
Grant general store at Pauls Valley and I was the milliner in the 
same store. A few intimate friends of the family from Pauls Valley 
with relatives from Noble were the only guests; after the ceremony 
my mother served a lovely dinner. 


My sister rode one of our numerous cow ponies on the day of 
the opening of the Pottawatomie country in 1891, she secured a 
claim and while holding it, she taught school, boarding with the 
family of Dr. Holliday, now of Oklahoma City. 


Everyone planted big gardens and cultivated their large fields 
of crops suited to the climate and soil. They also put out large 
orchards and tracts in small fruits. It would have been discouraging 
to most people when droughts burned up the crops, and when in 


market. But not to the pioneer. They dried, canned and pickled 
all they and their neighbors and friends could buy cans for, and 
gave to all who had none. I love to recall one of the many good 
traits of my father. He planted a row of fruit trees outside the fence 
near our home. One morning a man rode up hurriedly to tell us 
some one was stealing our fruit. My father said, “‘No, it is not 
stealing, I planted those trees for them.” 


Sometimes we would go in buggies, but the most fun was for ten 
or twelve of us to go in a big wagon ,with straw in the bottom, to 
the home of a neighbor for a dance or a play-party in the long 
winter evenings. But for real dress up occasions, we danced at the 
hotel, and got music from other towns, having as our guests friends 
from Purcell, Oklahoma City, and Dennison, Texas. It is a mistake 
to think, as some do today, that we dressed “tacky.” Our dresses 
were as up to date as any today, but we did not have so many of 
them. 


We had Sunday school and preaching services from the very 
first. Services were held in vacant buildings by any available min- 
ister of any denomination. The Presbyterians built a little brick 
church first, then later the South Methodists. They also built a 
parsonage and kept a minister on half time, who also held services 
in the surrounding communities. 

My brother, C. P. Klinglesmith, suggested the name for Cleve- 
land county and it was accepted by the Dawes Commission. My 
brother, J. W. Klinglesmith, was secretary for one of the territorial 
lawmakers at the first session at Guthrie, Oklahoma. 
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PERSONAL REMINISCENCE 
By Mrs. J. B. CHARLES 


AM, by no means, one of those who were dubbed “Sooners,” 

because of entering the Promised Land unlawfully, although 
I was “inside’”’ long before the signal was given that April day that 
started a rushing human tide over the line, a tide that has not yet 
ceased to flow. 

My father, the late Moses Neal, was for many years, United 
States Indian Agent at the old Sac and Fox Agency, situated six 
miles south of the present town of Stroud. This historic spot was 
my home for a number of years as my husband, J. B. Charles, was 
the licensed Indian Trader, and later banker at the Agency. 


My remembrances of life at the Post are very happy. My 
parents, my husband, myself and little daughter and a few friends 
formed a pleasant coterie and my only son was born there, literally 
under the folds of Olid Giory. 

Nature unrestrained rioted all about. It was indeed a place 
“where every prospect pleased and only man was vile.” However, 
all men were not vile and many there were, even in these earlier 
than the ‘early days’? who could “Find tongues‘in trees and books 
in the running brooks, sermons in stones and good in everything.” 

Comedy and romance were there and tragedy, too, for into the 
Red Man’s country had drifted many brave, reckless and desperate 
men. Perhaps a horse and rider engulfed in a swollen stream, per- 
haps a body found concealed in underbrush, the slayer never known, 
or the stage robbed or a fatal quarrel among the cattlemen, or the 
drinking, gambling cowboys; such things occurred all too frequently 
for “fire water’? was plentiful and most hard-riding men had a 
thirst. However, the birds sang in the tree tops, the berries ripened 
in the woods, the many colored wild flowers carpeted the hill sides. 
The hard spring rains were followed by the drouthy summers and 
the wondrous days of the autumn. 


The red roofs of the Government buildings sheltered many a 
chance traveler from the quick-descending north winds. 

Our nearest point of contact with the outside world was “Old 
Guthrie” and the Post was the center to a very large trade territory: 
the store stock ranging from safety pins to saddles, bright green and 
red calico for the squaws and red flannel for the white babies. 

So the happy years sped by and our little kingdom (my little 
daughter was the “Princess Royal’), began to hear that efforts were 
being made to open the Indian country for settlement, for, is it not 
written in the Book of Fate, that when the Saxon comes, the other 
man must go? These rumors made much talk wherever men gath- 
ered, and opinions varied, but no one thought possible, the avalanche 
of settlers that really came. It was thought that not enough people 
would come to fill all of the country, for we did not know that it 
stretched mile upon mile. 
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On Saturday before the great day of the formal opening, I, with 
my little girl, now Mrs. Knox Elder of Muskogee, was returning 
from a visit with relatives in Kansas and was, by special permission, 
allowed to leave the train at the point where Oklahoma City now 
is, where my father and husband were to meet me. 


Many on the train tried to get off at this point but were, of 
course, prevented by those in charge. There was nothing there 
that day but a small section house and my father’s big “chuck 
wagon.” We made ourselves as comfortable as possible over Sunday, 
waiting to see what would happen on Monday. It happened — far 
beyond the expectations of anyone. It was incredible the number 
of people who had arrived and staked lots by nightfall. When the 
train pulled in from Purcell, it had the appearance of a huge human 
centipede, so covered with humanity were the coaches — legs stick- 
ing out everywhere, hands holding on. 


The following days are familiar to many and will never be 
forgotten by those who took part in the building of the city, and 


_the events that made history. I secured the lot now occupied by the 


Bass Furniture Company; my father where the Huckins now stands. 


My impressions are of a restless, perspiring crowd, everyone 
looking for something—they hardly knew what. As water was 
scarce and sold for five cents a glass, everyone went dirty, and many 
more or less, hungry, as not many had provided anything to eat, 
having their minds all set on securing a lot. 


My brother and a party of friends, rode in from the south line 
and secured claims on the ‘‘nine-mile flat.” My parents, with the 
forethought of pioneers, had stocked the “grub wagon” well, We had 
ham, bread and coffee, and tremendous appetites. We stayed about 
a week and during that time, a city was made. As our wagon 
rolled away towards the northeast, my father stood up and looking 
backwards, said, “There will be the largest city of the future State.” 
He lived to see his hasty prediction verified, and he and my mother 
now sleep in beautiful Fairlawn. 


EXPERIENCES OF FRANK HARRAH 


By CALVIN S. HARRAH 


HE whistle shrieked a warning and the two steam locomotives 


spun their drivers, endeavoring to start the 23-coach train that 
stretched behind them. 


It was April 22, 1889 — 12 o’clock noon and “The Run” was on. 
Those who were lucky, or perhaps unlucky, enough to have horses 
or horses and wagons, started their “trun” that way. Many others 
depended on the Santa Fe Special that left Purcell, Indian Territory, 
to take them somewhere, anywhere. These 23 coaches were packed 
without even standing room left. Jammed into one of the seats, 
was a 30-year-old Scotch-Irishman from Sedalia, Missouri, who 
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had decided that he had worked long eneugh for “the other man,” 
in his case, the Missouri Pacific Railroad, and would throw in his 
lot with the others in the train, and take his chances in the new 
country. 


Frank Harrah was born in McDorough county, Illinois, on 
January 2, 1859. His early life was spemt on farms in that state 
and when he was sixteen, the family moved to Missouri, making 
the trip by wagon, but Frank, with his brother Milton, drove through 
with horse and buggy. A few years later, they all moved back to 
Illinois. Harrah then went to Leon, Iowa, where he ran a news- 
stand. From Iowa to Illinois again, where he met Jessie Sanford, 
later Mrs. Harrah. The couple went to Sedalia where Harrah was 
employed by the Missouri Pacific as a shop-man and then a fireman. 


When the Oklahoma opening was anmounced, Harrah examined 
a map and decided that Norman would be the place to land, being 
near the river. As the train approached this spot, he noted the 
barren plains and decided he would ride a bit farther. When the 
coaches reached the shanty-like station which was Okiahoma City, 
he saw hundreds of tents being erected, as there had been no time 
for other shelter. He threw his two suit cases under the depot plat- 
form and started to the east, but was warned by a soldier that he 
was on a military reservation, so he ran back to the west and suc- 
ceeded in staking a lot, now 405 West California Ave. 


A short distance away, he saw a tent being set up and thinking 
of the approaching night, he asked the mam about chances of sleeping 
in the tent. “Fine and dandy, if you will get some hay,’ was the 
reply. “What business are you going into?” asked Harrah. ‘Going 
to open a restaurant,” was the answer. The next question was, “How 
about a partner? The stranger looked Harrah over a moment and 
replied, “Sure.” This was the beginning of a very pleasant part- 
nership between Frank and W. O. Church, which lasted more 
than twelve years, although the restaurant lasted only that many 
days. By night-fall, the tent was full of men who had no other 
place to sleep. The only requirement was “‘get some hay.” Although 
of short duration, the restaurant business was rushing. Church was 
the cook and Harrah the waiter and cashier. Biscuits and coffee was 
the menu, served on a rough board cownter and the counter was 
jammed all day long and far into the might. There were no dis- 
satisfied customers, as these men were glad to get what was available. 


The post office was unique. There was a box for each letter of 
the alphabet, but the small building (8x10 feet), could not take 
care of the thousands of new patrons, so the postmaster, in despair, 
would shout, “Here are the ‘H’s’’’ and would pass that mail out to 
someone whose name began with ‘“H.” Not many days elapsed, 
however, until order was brought out of chaos. .The tents were 
moved around so that streets could be seem and the postal service was 
improved to meet the needs. There was not a great deal of disorder 
from “rougher elements,” but what did occur was rather quickly 
taken care of by the men who wanted a law-abiding- community. 
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After about two weeks in the “hashery,” Church and Harrah 
sold out and started into business, handling flour, feed and coal. 
This occupied their time for the next twelve years. During this 
time they built and operated a cotton gin on the present site of the 
Sherman Machine & Iron Works. Andy Binns and Tony Zalondek 
were associated with the partners in the gin. 


In 1899 Harrah acquired eighty acres about twenty miles east 
of Oklahoma city, known as Sweeney’s Switch, on the Choctaw, 
Oklahoma & Gulf Railroad. He erected a general store building, 
a cotton gin and opened a lumber yard. A townsite was platted, lots 
were sold, the railroad built a station and the place was officially 
named ‘‘Harrah,” which still exists as a rather thriving little town on 
the Rock Island Railroad. Harrah operated the cotton gin and the 
general store for two years, then he decided he would like to be 
the postmaster. He was a Democrat. The Delegate to Congress 
from Oklahoma was a staunch Republican, none other than that good 
*89er, Dennis Flynn. Harrah asked Flynn about the postmaster 
business. “What's your name?” asked Flynn. “Harrah,” was the 
reply. Sounded like a good Irish name to Flynn, so “‘Sure,”’ was the 
answer from the Congressman. 


The incident of the opening of the town of Harrah was one of 
Frank Harrah’s fondest memories. After about two years of activity 
in Harrah, the founder returned to Oklahoma City, sold out his 
interest in his partnership to Mr. Church, and entered into the real 
estate business with Bill Guthrie and the late George Spencer. He 
remained in that business, in some phase or other, from 1901 until 
1934, in which year he died. 


In 1892 Frank Harrah bought a lot at 133 West Second street. 
This is where the Y.M.C.A. now stands. He built a house there 
where he lived about seven years and then moved to 917 N. Harvey. 
This house was built by ‘him in a block of ground which he had 
acquired a few months before, at which time his friends had poked 
considerable fun at him for buying land ‘so far out of town.” 
Seventh street was then the north city limits. He always had faith 
in Oklahoma City and stated then that the town would build out | 
there some day. Two years later, he bought two acres ‘‘away out” 
on Twelth s‘reet and was once more the subject of joking criticism 
for going so far out. He built at 321 West Twelfth street, and lived 
there for about eight years. Harrah had a part in the opening of 
several additions to Oklahoma City, among them are Orchard Park, 
Grand View, Goff’s and Belle Isle. 


In June of 1889, Mrs. Harrah and son, Calvin, came to the new 
country from Sedalia and the first home of the Harrahs was in 
rooms over the Church & Harrah feed store at 200 West California. 
This store building burned to the ground in 1890. The first house 
the Harrahs lived in was built on the lot that the pioneer staked at 
405 West California. The Harrah family consists of the son mentioned 
and two daughters, India, who lives with Mrs. Harrah at 701 N. W. 
20th, and Mrs. P. S. Holt, who lives at 2109 North Lee with her 
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two children, Shirley and Larry. Mr. P. S. Holt died in October, 
1942. The son, C. S. Harrah, lives with his family, consisting of 
Mrs. Harrah and sons, Thomas and William, at 703 N. W. 20th street. 


Frank Harrah had the utmost faith in Oklahoma City and always 
said that it would some day be a city of two hundred thousand. 
He made some money in the real estate business and he lost a lot 
of money in the “slumps” that have been experienced. These losses, 
however, never dimmed his sight nor lessened his faith, and the 
history of our city has proven him to be correct. Harrah’s last 
fifteen years were devoted to building and selling small houses, his 
contention being that “quick sales and small profits’ were the 
safest plan. 

In 1893, the Cherokee Strip was opened for settlement and 
Frank Harrah made this “run”? to Perry, Oklahoma. However, this 
trip was made more for experience than anything else, or he did not 
find any land that suited him, because he returned to Oklahoma 
City without having made a “stake.” Later he made a trip to Potta- 
watomie county when land there was opened. but that trip, too, 
proved to be a “dry haul.”’ 

Frank Harrah was a 32nd degree Mason, a Knight Templar and 
Shriner. He was one of the men who organized the India Temple 
in 1893, here in Oklahoma City. At various times during his resi- 
dence in Oklahoma, he had been engaged in other enterprises, among 
which were the produce business with A. Morrison, the automobile 
business, and the floral business. But in every case he would 
eventually return to that of real estate as something that he better 
understood and loved. In his later years, his greatest enjoyment 
was to be with his grandchildren and his fondest activity was the 
annual ’89ers banquet which he never missed and where he could 
see and talk with the oldsters who had built this city of ours and 
with whom he was associated in the early days. Harrah suffered 
a stroke of paralysis in the summer of 1934 and died on September 
11 of that year at the age of seventy-five years and eight months. 


“THANKSGIVING — 1889” 
By S. B. Howarp 


DDISON A. HOWARD had brought his family from Morgan- 
town, Kentucky to Oklahoma, in June of 1889, and settled on 

a 160 acres three miles north of Edmond. The family: his wife, 
Addie, sons, Everett B., Oscar R., Searcy B., Ivan W., and daughter, 
Erma. 

His son, Oscar, drove from Kentucky with him in a covered 
wagon containing their household goods and followed by a faithful 
dog, “Shep.”” The remainder of the family came by train, in 
a round about way, taking four days. 

During the summer Addison Howard’s. brother, Dr. John W. 
Howard, and his son, Mayburn, came by train from Morgantown 
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to visit the family, and stayed to buy a farm across. the road. 
Later in the year Dr. Howard’s wife, Belle, and three daughters 
joined him. 

As summer went into autumn and Thanksgiving drew near, 
Mrs. Addie Howard was a bit gloomy over the prospect of Thanks- 
giving Day only one day off and no turkey. 


In the afternoon preceding Thanksgiving, Oscar and Searcy 
with their cousin, Mayburn, set off hunting toward a creek and 
woods north of their farm. Oscar carried a single barreled muzzle- 
loading shot gun, and led the way. The two younger boys and 
“Shep” followed. About one mile north of the farm, nearing a 
creek bordered by trees, “Shep” barked and looked up at one tree. 
There rested a large wild turkey gobbler. Oscar took aim, shot and 
down came the turkey. There was what it took to make their first 
Thanksgiving Day dinner in Oklahoma complete. 

Since Oscar had killed the turkey it fell to the younger boys’ 
lot to carry him the long mile home. Each took turns and he became 
heavier and heavier, and the road longer and some arguments 
ensued as to who was taking the longer turns. 


But the surprise and joy of their family well repaid them for 
the afternoon’s hunt and effort. 


PUBLISHED COPIES OF FIRST SCHOOL LAWS 
JASPER SIPES 


4 ROM Montana Jasper Sipes came to western Kansas and became 
interested in farm lands and wheat raising in McPherson and 
Pratt counties, and used a timber claim right in Stanton county, 
Kansas. He then came to Oklahoma Territory, and in the run on 
April 22, 1889, exercised a homestead right, selecting same in Okla- 
homa county about five,miles east of Oklahoma City, now a part 
of what is known as the “Crutcho Farm’ and owned by him at the 
time of his death, July 12, 1941. 


With the opening he maintained his residence on his homestead 
during the period necessary to secure title. At the same time he 
carried on an established business in Oklahoma City, traveling 
practically daily from his residence. 


In Kansas for some time he had been engaged in school and 
church equipment and furniture business, which he. reestablished 
and expanded in Oklahoma City. In 1915 he organized a wholesale 
outlet for distribution of state textbooks, which he continued until 
1937 when he retired, which was continued under the same corporate 
name though he had neither connection nor interest therein. 

With no school-houses in which to place furniture, no school 
boards to purchase same, and no pupils, for a time he carried his 
samples for display over the territory, aiding in the organization 
of school boards and planning to finance school buildings and equip 
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them with everything from desks and wall maps to heating plants. 
He published copies of the first school laws enacted by the Oklahoma 
Territorial Legislature and distributed them at his own expense and 
equipped the first school building in Oklahoma City (Emerson). 
His equipment was installed not only in the laboratories of the 
University of Oklahoma at its beginning, but also in most of the 
other state school buildings. 


He was married to Miss Anna E. Johnston of Valley Center, 
Kansas, April 7, 1884, who as his wife, accompanied him when he 
came to Oklahoma Territory in 1889. 


At one time he was offered the Daily Oklahoman for his 
Crutcho farm which offer he rejected. In 1893 he began publication 
of the Oklahoma Territory School Herald, which was by him con- 
tinued for 14 years and is now the Oklahoma Teacher, a monthly 
magazine. 

“Good, up to date schools,” he said, ‘‘will induce people to move 
to a community having them in order that they Miay give io their 
children an education in accord with the times.” 


One run wasn’t enough for him. To the Sac and Fox ee Potta- 
watomie reservations in 1891, to the Cheyenne and Arapahoe in 
1892, to the Cherokee Outlet (riding on the cowcatcher on the first 
train into Perry from the south) in 1893, to the Kiowa and Comanche 
lottery in 1901, he went each time, not to acquire land or a home- 
stead, but to begin preparation to organize school districts and aid 
in the financing of school-houses and to supply school-house equip- 
ment and school supplies. 

He was the last surviving charter member of the Oklahoma 
Territory State Teachers’ Association and had been a member of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society since 1894, when it had been organized 
only about a year. In 1900 he became a member of its board of 
directors, its vice-president in 1904, serving in that capacity until 
he became president in June, 1906, and continuing as such until 
January, 1926, when he became president emeritus and sc remained 
until the date of his death on July 12, 1941. 


As a young man in a new country he experienced many of its 
pleasures and hardships, aggressively active in such period, such 
@3 ranching, riding the range, and engaging in placer gold mining. 

’ He’ was a member of the Board of Directors of the Western 
National Bank, when it was absorbed by the American-First 
National Bank, of Oklahoma City and becoming a director, served 
until retirement on account of failing health. 

He was a Rotarian and attended many of the district meetings 
as well as an international meeting. 


He served several years as president of the library board of 
the Carnegie library of Oklahoma City, and for more than thirty 
years was active in upbuilding Oklahoma City, Oklahoma Territory, 
and the state. He was a member of the Oklahoma City Chamber 
of Commerce from its beginning. 
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During the early history of Oklahoma, Sipes for fourteen years 
was editor of the Oklahoma School Herald. Through this entire 
period, his was the only educational paper published in the terri- 
tory. He caused the first fourteen volumes to be bound and donated 
same for the archives of the Oklahoma Historical Society, which 
forms, perhaps, the only authentic educational history of Oklahoma 
of Oklahoma Territory preserved during these early days. He also 
published many educational pamphlets and school aids and spent a 
part of each year in travel; some of the most interesting trips being 
a tour through Europe, accompanied by his family, and to Alaska 
and through Old Mexico, visiting the principal places of interest 
in that republic. 


SUCCESS IN A NEW LAND 


By Harry B. HOUGHTON 


ARRY B. HOUGHTON, of Oklahoma City, President of Na- 
tional Aid Life Insurance Company, is one of the able business 
executives of this State in whose vocabulary there is no such word 
as fail. He has confronted obstacles and difficulties of seemingly 


gigantic proportions, but a determined and decisive spirit has enabled. 


him to press forward until today he is the controlling factor in one 
of the strong financial corporations of Oklahoma. His successful 
achievements make his life story an interesting one. 


He was born in Hughesville, Pennsylvania, in 1876, a son of 
John and Fannie Katherine (Kocher) Houghton, the latter the 
daughter of Holland parents. The grandparents in the paternal line 
were of Scotch-English descent, the original American ancestors 
having come to the New World in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, settling in Philadelphia, so that for many generations the 
family was represented in the Keystone State. John Houghton 
became owner of a funeral home in Pennsylvania. To him and his 
wife were born six children: Elmer, George W., Horace L., Annie, 
Harry B., and Bertha. 


The preliminary educational training of Harry B. Houghton 
was received while attending school in his native state. 


When he was a lad of 13, he obtained his parents’ permission to 
come to Oklahoma City to visit his brother, Elmer, who had arrived 
a few months previously and was conducting a restaurant here. 
Upon reaching his destination, Harry B. Houghton was given em- 
ployment as night cashier in his brother’s restaurant. 


In 1890 he returned to Pennsylvania and during the succeeding 
three years continued his education there, also attended the North- 
western University at Evanston, Ill., for one year. During that 
period he was one of ten boys in the United States whose newspaper 
sales won them free trips to the World’s Columbia Exposition in 
Chicago. 
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Mr. Houghton completed his school work when 18 years of erat 
and then secured a position in a clothing store in his home town. 


January 11, 1896, Mr. Houghton married Ella Ayers of Muncy, | 
Pennsylvania, and they had one son, Leonard H., who was born in) 
Hughesville, Pennsylvania, May 4, 1897. 

In 1902, with his wife and young son, Harry B. Houghton) 
returned to Oklahoma City, bringing with him a thousand dollars| 
in cash, which he had saved from his earnings in the East. This 
he invested in a stock of clothing, establishing a store of his own.} 
His success was phenomenal and in the succeeding eight years his 
business grew to such an extent that it was showing an annual profit 
of more than $50,000. While thus engaged in business, Mr. 
Houghton became one of the organizers of the Retail Merchants 
Credit Association of Oklahoma City. 

In 1910 he sold his clothing business to enter the oil industry 
and in the next few years drilled fifty-two oil wells in Oklahoma, 
Texas, and Louisiana, but most of these proved dry holes and 
caused the loss of the fortune which he had accumulated. However, | 
he faced the future undaunted, and returning to Oklahoma City with 
only about $100 to his name, he decided to enter the insurance field. | 
With just a few policyholders, he organized the Oklahoma Aid} 
Association in 1921. A few years later the name was changed to 
National Aid Life Insurance Association, and recently the present 
style of National Aid Life Insurance Company was adopted. 

When oil was discovered in the Oklahoma City field, Mr. 
Houghton and his son purchased many acres of land and leases on! 
the oil structure. Forty-two wells were drilled on their land and | 
each and every one proved a large producer, hence Mr. Houghton | 
received back many times the amount of money he lost in his first} 
oil adventure. . 


Mr. Houghton’s interests aside from business include an active) 
connection with Masonry. He has been iden’ified with the fraternity | 
for more than three decades, having membership in Oklahoma City | 
Lodge No. 36, A. F. & A. M.; Oklahoma City Commandery No. 3, | 
K. T.; Indian Consistory, S. P. R. S., in which he has attained the, 
thirty-second degree of the Scottish Rite; and India Temple of the | 
Mystic Shrine. He likewise has membership with the Elks, and for) 
many years has been an Odd Fellow. His membership in the Knights | 
Templar, Shrine, Elks, and Odd Fellows extend for the duration of! 
his life. 


He is a member of the Sons of the American Revolution and’ 
his hobby is fly fishing for trout, a recreation he has pursued for. 
forty years. He belongs to the Oklahoma Club and is President of 
the Oklahoma Independents, Inc. He is likewise identified with the 
Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce and is deeply interested in 
civic welfare and progress. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN 89°ER 


By IRENE ETTA CRUCE WILLMOTT 


N THE summer of 1885, my parents, who were Mr. Jesse Dillard 

Cruce and Mrs. Isabelle Cox Cruce, and two neighbor families, 
Mr. and Mrs. Leap, and Mr. and Mrs. Crawford, decided to leave 
their homes at Glen Rose, Texas, and move to the Indian Territory. 
My father, a native of Georgia, who had gone to Texas as a boy, had 
helped to drive many herds of cattle through the West, and had also 
engaged in buffalo hunting in many sections; and he remembered 
much about the beauty and richness of the Indian Territory, and 
longed to make it his home. 


Although just a child, being about seven years of age, I re- 
member one morning, very early, seeing my father and other men 
carrying boxes and bedding and placing them in a wagon. A small 
trunk, and boxes with dishes and small household articles, were 
arranged in the bed of the wagon; then bed springs were somehow 
made secure, on which were placed a straw mattress and then a 
feather bed. The bows were fastened in, and a nice white wagon 
cover stretched over all. Then came tears as we said goodbye to our 
neighbors. My little sister, Grace, baby brother, Oscar, and I were 
lifted up on the bed; mamma and papa climbed up on the seat; 
and we were off. I looked out of the little round hole in the wagon 
sheet at the back of the wagon and waved goodbye with my doll 
until we drove out of sight. 


The first night we spent with relatives, a Mr. and Mrs. Cyles 
Monroe Gordon, our uncle and aunt. They had a houseful of chil- 
dren, and we had a wonderful visit. The next morning the other 
two families joined us and we journeyed on together. I do not 
remember how many days we were on the road. I remember that 
we stopped at Forth Worth, but I do not remember much about the 
road from there on. Each of the three families had three children. 
The three Leap boys were almost grown; their names I have for- 
gotten. The Crawford children were Julia, Tessie and Mollie; and 
the little Cruces were the writer, Grace, and Oscar. There were 
four covered wagons, one for each family, and the fourth, called the 
chuck wagon, carried our food and camp equipment. The Leap 
boys took turns driving this wagon, and were usually in the rear. 


Their jolly laughter and singing helped to make merry the wagon 
train. 


I loved camping. out. It was so much fun to play with Tessie 
and Mollie. They were a few years older than I, and thought of such 
nice things to play. Camp would be pitched by some stream or 
spring or perhaps a house, where water could be had for us and the 
horses. A few times Mollie would lead Tessie and me off to hunt 
Indians or bears. My tired but faithful dog, Coley, who trotted 
along with our wagon all the way, would follow us for protection. 
I have often wondered just what would have happened if even a 
little rabbit had jumped out of the bushes. The men would make a 
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big brush fire, bring up buckets of water, and hobble and feed the 
horses. The women would cook bacon or ham and potatoes, and 
always biscuits in the Dutch oven, over a bed of coals. In my mind’s 
eye I can still see that big pot of coffee boiling, and I can almost 
smell it, too. 


At last our journey came to an end, for we had reached Purcell, 
Indian Territory. We bought tents, and pitched them in the bottom 
lands near the South Canadian river.’ There were many other tents 
pitched there, too, filled with people who had come to the West 
seeking new homes. Everybody was happy and planning for the 
future. We did not live in this spot very long, however, for one 
morning about daylight a hard rain and very strong wind blew all 
of our tents down except one, and scattered and soaked all of our 
possessions. The lid was blown off of my mother’s small trunk, 
and her best things were badly damaged. In the top of the trunk 
was a little till with some gold coins in it. My parents were worried 
most about the gold, which was scattered about. I found the one 
twenty doliar goid piece sticking out of.the mud, and was made to 
feel that I had done something wonderful. The chuck tent re- 
mained standing, because Mr. Leap and his three big boys each 
held down a corner of it. In it was the only dry food. Morning 
dawned bright and beautiful, and soon we were surrounded by a 
veritable garden of color, as clothing and bedding was spread out 
on the bushes to dry. Mrs. Crawford and my mother helped Mrs. 
Leap to cook all of the food to feed us and the neighbors. I was 
lifted up on a big box by the stove to warm my bare feet. Different 
ones teased me, and I was so embarrassed because I had on my 
nightgown, and almost cried. The youngest Leap boy took a coat 
off of a nail in one of the tent poles, and put it around me and said: 
“Let her alone, for I am going to marry her when she grows up.” 
He didn’t. The South Canadian was rising. Arrangements were 
made to move up on the hill. Almost every tent was pitched high 
and dry that very afternoon. The town was on the hill. The bank, 
hotel, stores, everything was in tents. The only lumber available 
was some green lumber which was used for framework, floors and 
porches or the business tents. 


One day my mother was making some wild grape jelly, and 
needed a bit more sugar. She gave me a quarter and sent me after 
it. When I got to the green lumber porch of the store tent, I 
stumbled and fell, and my quarter rolled through one of the wide 
cracks on the floor and under the porch. I could see it, but I could 
not get it because the tent and porch, although pretty close to the 
ground, were boarded up to keep out small animals. I stood there 
crying and hardly noticed an Indian chief in full Indian dress of 
feathers and decorations, and his interpreter, who were standing 
on the other side of the porch. They were watching me, though, for 
the old Chief came over and picked me up in his arms. The in- 
terpreter asked me why I cried. When I told them they laughed 
and talked together in their language. The old Chief fingered my 
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curls and had his interpreter ask me a lot of questions. He then 
took the interpreter’s handkerchief and dried my tears, told me not 
to cry, and gave me another quarter. Mother got her sugar, but 
did not send me to the store alone again for a long time. 


August 31, 1887, a new baby brother arrived, and mother named 
him Ivy Victor, for a relative in Virginia. Now, he is pretty well 
known in Oklahoma as Jack Cruce. 


I remember the Santa Fe railroad being built, and the first 
train that steamed into Purcell. The track was at the foot of the 
hill. Word was circulated that the train would come on a certain 
day, and almost everyone turned out to watch for it. From the 
time the engine came in sight until it came to a stop it was greeted 
with cheers and the waving of hats and handkerchiefs. It meant 
much to the town, because lumber, building materials, and many 
other things that could not be freighted across the treacherous 
South Canadian river, could now be shipped in by rail. How proud 
the town was of its first brick building. 


My first school days were spent in a room upstairs in a frame 
store building. The stairway was on the outside. In bad weather 
there was no school. Later, we were taught the three Rs in the 
Methodist church, which was a rather small frame building: The 
hickory switch was there too. I never got it, but several boys did. 
On Sundays we put on our best clothes and went to Sunday school 
in the same school room. 


Many times I have watched the Chickasaw Indians coming across 
the river into town, to hold council, or some other kind of meeting. 
There would be hundreds of men, women and children, all dressed in 
bright colored Indian costumes, and decorated with beads, trinkets 
and paint. The Chief’s great war bonnet would have feathers that 
reached to his heels. It was impressive to watch the procession 
worm its way across the river and into town. It was the custom of 
many of the Indian men to stop at the foot of the hill and change 
from their native costume into a civilian suit of clothes, and then 
go on into town. They would stop their teams, and crawl back into 
the covered wagons, and emerge looking very different. I was 
taken to one of the Indian stomp dances, but was frightened at the 
noise, and was glad to leave. 


I do not remember much about time or events before the “Run.” 
I got the idea that it was a big foot race to get a town lot or a farm. 
I asked if I too could run. I was told that I could not, but that I 
could watch the run. On the eventful morning, many women and 
children gathered on a hill to watch our division of the run line up. 
It seemed to me that all the men in the world were going to the 
seme place. They lined up on the bank of the South Canadian river 
at Purcell. Horses and mules were hitched to wagons, gigs and 
buggies of various descriptions. Many men were on_ horseback. 
Some of the horses were restless, and would rear up or dash out, 
only to be gotten back in line again. A crossing had. been marked 
off over the dry sand of the river, so that the terrible quicksand 
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spots could be avoided. Finally, guns were fired and the run was 
on. Such a start as they did make. It was very exciting. I yelled 
and yelled, like everybody else was doing. I tried in vain to see 
my father among the runners. I noticed two women on horseback. 
Suddenly, one woman’s horse reared up and threw her. A man 
jumped off his horse and quickly helped her to mount; and they ran 
on as hard as they could. My father staked two lots in the run, 
located at Norman. He built a shop on one and our house on the 
other, and the next year our family rode the train from Purcell to 
our new home in Norman. 


HOW WE GOT OUR FIRST CITY HALL 
By E. E. BROWN 


TV WAS a looker-on at almost every public activity of the early days 
— of Oklahoma City, and the incidents are firmiy fixed in my mind 
because I was present to obtain information for a newspaper story. 
I was a zealous optimist concerning Oklahoma City’s future and 
took a crusader’s interest in every event that concerned its welfare. 
My recollection of the city hall controversies is still vivid after more 
than 40 years have passed. 


The town government was created in July, 1890, very soon after 
the territorial government was organized. All townlots were 
claimed by occupants within a few days after April 22, 1889, all in 
the business district having been claimed on the 22nd. 


The Hill brothers got undisputed possession of the pair of lots 
on the corner of Grand avenue and Broadway and established a meat 
market which they operated until late in 1890 when the meat market 
was replaced with a saloon and gambling house. Being on one of 
the best corners in the city, the Hill Bros’. business flourished. They 
built a two-story frame structure, the ground floor being used to 
house the saloon and the upper floor a notorious gambling house. 

* * * * 


It may not be generally known just how the first occupants | 


obtained title, although almost everyone knows that occupancy gave 
them possessory rights which were later translated into written in- 
struments passing title from the government to the possessor. This 
transfer of title was made under the ‘Squatters’ rights” law then 
about 100 years old; but the law opening Oklahoma to settlement 
contained a clause forfeiting the right to obtain title of those who 
came into the territory prior to April 22, 1889. 


The townsite board appointed by the president to pass upon 
claims to lots in Oklahoma City got into action late in 1890, but the 


job lasted several months. Each claimant was required to swear = 


that he had not violated the law by entering the territory prior to 
April 22, 1889. The Hill brothers could not make such oath because 
their presence near Oklahoma City prior to the opening day was 
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known to too many to make it safe. The commission awarded title 
to the lots to the city under a provision of the old squatter law. 
From that date the city had title to the property, but possession was 
another matter. The courts were so congested that years would 
elapse before a final decision could be obtained if the regular legal 
course were followed. 


* * * * 


In 1892 O. A. Mitscher was elected mayor. The city offices were 
scattered over town wherever available rooms could be obtained. 
Mayor Mitscher had the city’s interest at heart and the courage to 
take a course which might involve him in damage suits. He in- 
structed the chief of police to raid the Hill brothers and destroy all 
gambling equipment and to take possession of all movable property 
in the building. Early in the evening the raid was carried out most 
successfully. The Hills and their employees were sent to jail and 
the building was completely vacated. 


~* * * ¥ 


The mayor and city clerk appeared on the scene just as the job 
was finished. The mayor ordered the city clerk and chief of police 
to take possession and to move all of the city offices into it at once. 
By midnight the city was well established in its new quarters and 
has held possession ever since. The tables were turned on the Hills. 
Since the title of the property was in the city it was not taxed and 
the Hills no doubt believed they could hold one of the best corners 
in the city tax free for five or six years, but in 15 minutes time ‘their 
plans were shattered. With no income the Hills were at a dis- 
advantage, hence did not file a suit for repossession. 


* * * * 


For nine years the city occupied the old frame building. There 
was no appreciable growth in population until 1898. By 1900 when 
the national census was taken the city had increased to 9,990 which 
was 10 less than necessary to permit the city to issue bonds to finance 
public buildings. A dozen persons swore they had not been listed, 
although city residents. E. E. Brown was commissioned to go to 
Washington and secure the inclusion of the additional names. Gov- 
ernor Merriam, then director of the census, laughed heartily when 
the request was presented because Guthrie had exactly the same 
population as Oklahoma City as shown by the census returns. When 
the reasons were explained the governor ordered the names added to 
the rolls and within a couple of weeks of his departure the city’s rep- 
resentative was back with a certificate showing a population in excess 
of 10,000. 


The boom of 1898 to 1912 could not have occurred without the 
addition of the 10 names to the census rolls, for the right to issue 
bonds was based upon the preceding census returns. The city was 
quick to acquire the waterworks, to build sewers and to provide other 
modern facilities, bonds having been issued to meet the costs. 
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ALBERT LYMAN WELSH 


ORN December 8, 1859, Geauga County, Ohio. Died Nov. 9, 
1934, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


Al Welsh came to Oklahoma City on May lst, 1889. In De- 
cember of 1892, he entered into a partnership with J. M. Owen, in 
the abstract and real estate business. This partnership existed for 
4] years. 


Mr. Welsh was actively engaged in all forward looking civic 
matters. He served two years on the City Council, four years on 
the School Board, and always maintained an active membership in 
the Chamber of Commerce, and the First Baptist church. He 
directed the Community Fund’s activities for a year, as president 
of the Fund, and was a Vice-President and Director of the Oklahoma 
City Building & Loan Association for many years. He served the 
ise Association for one year as its president and was included in 


the Association’s roll of Charter Members Ho was a 29nd Neacsraa 
as --~ ve iawn ~ Cwmsee — ~~ O--~ 
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Mason and a Shriner. 

The family remaining is composed of his wife, formerly Annie 
Laura Robertson of Madisonville, Kentucky, a son, Francis, a 
daughter-in-law, Lena, and a grandson, Albert Lyman Welsh II. 


“LOVE THY NEIGHBOR” 


By DoroTHY HUGHES SULLIVAN 


PRING had announced her arrival a few days before. Now the 
morning sun smiled warmly on Oklahoma hills and valleys. 


Elmer Compton, an early settler, stopped in front of the new 
neighbor’s one-room log cabin, tied his horse to a black-jack tree, 
and walked toward the house. He caught a brief glimpse of a girl’s 
face at the window. Then the face disappeared. He knocked, and 
after a short interval the girl opened the door. 


“How do you do,” said Compton with a friendly smile. “I’m 
your new neighbor. My claim joins your Dad’s on the west.” 


The girl accepted this fact with relief. The expression in her 
wide blue eyes changed from questioning fear to one of genuine 
happiness and welcome. 


“Oh!” she said delichtealy, “Oh, you’re a neighbor! Come right 
in. We just love neighbors!” 

She offered him the guest rocking chair, while she chose a seat 
on the foot of the bed. (A treasured family heirloom brought over 
from England, and moved with part of the household goods from 


’ Kansas.) From her perch the girl delightfully entertained him with 
~ all the particulars of their family life. 


, 


“My name,” she said, ‘is Sallie. Sallie Cusenbury. There are 
just mama, papa and me in our family. We came down from Inde- 
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pendence, Kansas. Papa drove six teams of oxen through and the 

milch cows. Mama and I rode through in the covered wagon. Right 

in the middle of the Cimarron river one of our horses stumped his 

toe and fell down. My! but we were scared. But he scrambled 
around and got up and we came on.”’ 


“Did you meet any Indians?’ asked Compton. 


“Yes, sir. We met lots of them coming through the Kickapoo 
Indian village, three miles from here. They crowded around the 
wagon, jabbering away. Mama tossed them a lot of apples and they 
seemed to be pleased and to like us. But the chief got mad at us 
before we left the village.” 

“Why?” , 

“Because we wouldn’t trade him a cat for part of his reservation. 
You see, we brought three cats with us. There doesn’t seem to be any 
cats here and the old chief wanted to trade for one. I think papa sort 
of wanted to make a deal. But mama said it wouldn’t be honest. 
However, they left it up to me. They were really my cats and I said 
‘No, I wouldn’t trade, because from the look of this country we were 
going to need those cats for company!’ I hope you’ll stay for dinner,”’ 
she said hospitably. ‘‘We are having venison, poke salad, hot corn 
bread, butter, cottage cheese, and wild dewberry pie. We had quail 
for breakfast and just as I had finished mine, a centipede fell from 
the ceiling right in my plate! Do you have any little girls? I’m 
awfully glad you are a neighbor. We just love neighbors!” 

In later years the Comptons, the Fosters, the Nesbits, the Coles, 
and the other early settlers were to have proof of Sallie’s statement, 
for the Cusenbury family proved indeed to.be willing helpers in 
time of trouble. 

These pioneer families had come here to tame a wilderness. 
A wilderness that snarled and fought back. There were floods and 
droughts and sickness and loneliness. Storms, stolen cattle and ruined 
crops. Sallie and her parents shared their food, their seed, and 
their farm implements. They helped in time of sickness and with 
farm work, fencing and housebuilding. They watched other families 


come and go, but they stayed and wrestled it out with desolation. 


and debt. And WON. Good roads came. Safe bridges. Churches 
and rural mail routes. Pie suppers. Taffy pulls. Watermelon feasts. 
Square dances and literary societies. The little log shanty, where 
Sallie taught as the first teacher in that community (and one of the 
first in the state), became one of the leading consolidated schools 
in Oklahoma. (Sallie had attained the ripe age of sixteen when she 
was asked to teach the subscription school. Her munificent monthly 
reward was thirty dollars.) A railway came. Flood control projects 
contributed to the fertility of the soil and more abundant crops. 
Horses and mules replaced oxen. Tractors replaced horses and mules. 
Their one-room dwelling house became a two-room adobe. The 
adobe later became a comfortable eight-room frame house. (It 
stands at the present time overlooking Lake Hiwassee near Okla- 
homa City.) 
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Sallie and her family contributed and helped with all the com- 
munity improvements. But no one family could have brought about 
these changes. It takes people living near enough to help each other 
and share. It takes co-operation among real people. It takes 
neighbors. 


Later Sallie married. She chose a neighbor boy, Ed Hughes. 


They reared and educated their own two daughters, two grand- 
daughters, and three less-fortunate neighbor boys. 


The Oklahoma climate turned Sallie’s golden hair to brown. 
Time slowly changed the brown to soft white. The other day she 
moved away to be with the Pioneer of all Pioneers, the Best and 
Nearest Neighbor of all. We know she is being well recompensed 
for her many, many good deeds and her loving kindness to everyone, 
thus proving how truly indeed she loved her neighbor as herself. 


By Mrs. GEORGE W. BRAUER 


EFORE coming to Oklahoma to her home, Maggie E. Henderson 

had always lived in her native state, Minnesota. Her father 
had come from England, married a Canadian girl, and they had 
come to Minnesota in 1872. 


Her brother-in-law, A. L. Woodward, made the run into Okla- 
homa April 22 and staked a claim about two miles west of Edmond. 
During the summer he built a comfortable house and chartered a 
car to bring, not only the household goods from Minnesota, but 
stores of home canned fruit and vegetables and even his Newfound- 
land dog. Mr. Woodward had pioneered in Oregon and was prepared 
for more hardships than he ever found in Oklahoma. 


Then. in September, Mrs. Woodward and her younger sister, 
Maggie Henderson, came by Pullman to Oklahoma. 


The first Sunday in their new home they attended Sunday 
school and church in the school-house in Edmond where all denom- 
inations worshipped together. When the new officers of the Sunday 
school were elected at the close of the year, Ed Fielding was chosen 
superintendent and Miss Henderson, secretary. This same building 
during the week was the center of all the social activity of the 
community. This school, the first built in the territory, was the 
one Miss Henderson attended the first winter. 


A few years later, she also was a student at Central Normal 
and attended classes in the City Hall until “Old Central,” the first 
building on the present campus of Central State College, was 


completed. 


The first Thanksgiving celebration in Edmond was a community 
game dinner held in a newly completed building not yet occupied. 
This money was used for school expenses. The men brought in 
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venison, wild turkey, prairie chicken, and all kinds of game and 
helped cook and serve it. During the winter the ladies made a 
beautiful crazy quilt. The money derived from the sale of the 
quilt amounted to $50.00 and was used for the upkeep of the school. 
Miss Ollie McCormick was the first teacher. 

Christmas was observed in keeping with the new surroundings. 
A large blackjack tree served in place of the traditional evergreen. 
After a program of recitations and songs, aS was customary on all 
occasions, the evening ended with dancing the popular square dance, 
waltz and schottish. 

In 1893, Mr. and Mrs. Woodward and Miss Henderson made 
the run into Perry and that winter Miss Henderson taught in the 
Perry schools. 

Later Miss Henderson married Geo. H. Brauer, a business man 
of Edmond. In 1902 they moved to Oklahoma City. They have one 
daughter, Mrs. Homer S. Anderson, of Ponca City and one grandson, 
Alan Brauer Anderson. 


THOSE WERE THE DAYS 
By Mrs. J. B. HARRELL 


T WAS a far cry from the old Colonial home, atop a hill adorned 
with stately cedars, crepe myrtle and locust trees, to the little 
frame house in the bleak 200 block on West First street, which was 
our first home in Oklahoma City, and the way from Mississippi to 
Oklahoma seemed long to a mother and her family of young chil- 
dren, who were traveling with only the help of a young negro boy, 
Isaiah. 

We were detained in Gainesville over night and I noticed a 
woman lying on a couch in a state of exhaustion. I asked a porter 
why the woman wasn’t given some attention, and he said, ‘’Taint no 
use — she’s just skeered. Dem James boys helt up the train coming 
down from Oklahoma tonight.” 

The incident made a deep impression upon me as I was to go 
over the same road the following night, but felt somewhat reassured, 
knowing that Mr. Harrell, who had made the famous “Run,” was 
to meet us at Purcell in the Indian Territory. 

Upon our arrival in Oklahoma City in the fall of ’89, our first 
problem was to find a house of sufficient dimensions to accommodate 
our family and have a corner for Isaiah’s stool. 

The arrangement for our house was almost concluded when, 
to my amazement, I found there was no water on the premises. 
When I, who had come from a land of cool springs, and flowing 
streams, informed the landlord that I would need ten barrels of 
water each day, he suddenly remembered an important engagement 
and hurried away. 
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Like all the other houses in Oklahoma City at that time, our 
house was very small. It was heated by a coal stove and lighted 
with kerosene lamps. By slow degrees we added a room here and 
a porch there until the house was large enough for our growing 
family and there we remained until, in 1900, we built our present 
home at 223 Northwest Fourteenth street. 


This new location was looked upon as being “way out,’’ although 
the street car line, which came a few years later, was to go out 
Thirteenth street. Until the street car tracks were laid and the 
cars running, we traveled back and forth to town in the family 
surrey. Our home on Fourteenth was, I believe, the first to have a 
bathroom in the basement. 


An outstanding event in the early years of Oleietoma City was 
the Rough Riders Re-union, with Theodore Roosevelt, then Governor 
of New York and nominee of the Republican party for vice-president, 
as the honored guest. 


The Chamber of Commerce had asked the club women of Okla- 
homa City to design a button to be worn by the thousands who 
would attend that re-union. I shall never forget my embarrassment 
when I presented my effort to the committee, or the thrill when 
I was notified that my design had been accepted. 


Mr. Harrell was in the insurance business all the years he lived 
in Oklahoma City, first with the New York Life and later with the 
Connecticut Mutual, with which he remained until his death. 

Our children, Monroe, Howell, Kate, Mary, Hermie and Mattie 
were reared and educated in Oklahoma City. 

We have watched with eager interest the development of this 
great city from that little town on the sun-baked prairie, and feel 
that we are much a part of Oklahoma as Oklahoma is a part of us. 


NO. SEVEN COLONY 


By WINIFRED L. Morton (SALESBURY) 
A participant in the Run of April 22, 1889 


WAS born in LaFayette county, Wisconsin, daughter of Jay H. 
and Hattie Morton. Moved from there in early infancy and 
was reared in Pierce City, Mo. 


My father had met with severe reverses in business and wished 
to choose a new location, so the family went to Arkansas City. 
Kansas. 


There was much talk about Oklahoma, soon to be opened for 
settlement under the homestead law. A land wild and uninhabited, 
a long forbidden territory, this was the cry of the homesteaders. 

The outstanding Boomers, who worked for years in spite of 
defeat, disappointment and discouragement. Many would have given 
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it all up, but the Boomers were men of determination. Success at 
last crowned their efforts. Many who live here today can not realize 
they are indebted to such men as Captain David L. Payne, known 
as Cimarron Scout, Captain William Couch, Major Gordon Lillie, 
known the world over as Pawnee Bill, Sidney Clark, and Samuel 
Crocker. To these five men are due the honor of making possible 
this wonderful state. 


At last the opening date was proclaimed by President Benjamin 
Harrison, April 22, 1889. 


Before this date, pioneers were camping along the Walnut river, 
by the hundreds. They remained throughout the entire winter. 
They came in covered wagons, in which they lived, bringing plows 
with which to break the sod, extra horses, chickens, and what house- 
hold goods they could carry. 


There were people from many states, and they were of all 
classes. The greater number were landseekers, wanting a home. 

While camping there, they were a good natured crowd, and their 
numbers increased daily. The covered wagons often had slogans 
painted upon them such as, ‘On to Oklahoma,” or ‘Oklahoma or 
Bust.” ; 

At last the long hoped for day arrived. The prairies were cov- 
ered with thousands of wild flowers, molested for the first time in 
hundreds of years. That morning the rabbit took his usual stroll 
and the quail cared for her young, not knowing that by nightfall the 
home nest would be trampled and crushed by the feet of horses 
and men. 

At noon the homeseekers were lined up for miles and miles wait- 
ing for the starting signal of the bugle. The lieutenant was stationed 
on a hill, he was mounted on a white horse and could be seen for 
some distance. He lifted the bugle to his lips, but before the sound 
of the notes reached the south bank, reckless horsemen were on the 
run. Within one hour the prairies of the northern side were covered 
with homeseekers driving stakes on their claims. It is said that a 
hundred thousand people had entered Oklahoma on that historic 
April 22nd. Many did not stay, becoming discouraged when they 
failed to get a claim, they drifted back to their former homes. 

We were living in Arkansas City. My father was a Civil War 
veteran having served in that capacity for three years and nine 
months. Knowing that the Government gave to those soldiers this 
much time on their five years required under the law to complete 
the homestead requirements, he wished to try his chances in the 
race. 

Several hundred of these former soldiers, coming from many 
states, organized a company or Colony called No. Seven. They 
chartered two cars on the first train to enter the land after noon, 
on the Santa Fe. My father was secretary of the organization. 

I was thrilled to go with him and we began to plan the trip. 
Father hesitated about my going. 
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The cars were sidetracked one mile from our home, all were 
to be in the cars early in the morning. We left home about four 
o’clock of the morning of the 22nd, carrying some food, a spade, 
two flags, and a canteen of water. Before we reached the cars 
father set his load down and said, ‘Winifred, this a terrible under- 
taking, let’s go back and give it up.” I said, “I never will; I am 
going to Oklahoma.” 


When the cars were filled they were backed up to the station 
where hundreds of people had come to see the train depart. My 
mother and sister were there and tried to persuade me not to go. 
But I told them I was going to be one of the lucky ones. 


As I remember, it was about eight o’clock that morning, the 
train whistled, and amid the shout “all aboard,” the train moved out 


straight to Guthrie. All the talk was about Guthrie, it was said to 
be the metropolis. 


Arriving at Guthrie our train was sidetracked, awaiting the 
train from the south. While waiting there our Colony became com- 
pletely demobilized. In the three hours we waited there, we saw 
Guthrie grow into a city of tents. Many of the soldiers of the No. 
Seven Colony decided to stay in Guthrie, others said they had seen 


enough and were going back to the states on the first train (the ten- 
derfeet). 


While waiting there we saw many laughable incidents. One 
woman while running, lost her petticoat, she kicked it aside and 
kept going. 

Father said we had best stake some town lots and let it go at 
that, but again I said, ‘“‘no.” At last our train slowly moved toward 


Seward, where about sixty of us left it and started southwest to find 
Deer Creek. 


We had with us a soldier by the name of Moses who was well 
acquainted with the country. So again a Moses led his followers 
through a wilderness. 


In the great whirl of excitement I took time to penal the 
beauties of this land of promise. The blackjacks soon gave way to 
big timber, and the prairie looked purple and cream white with the 
flowers of the indigo plant and the dogwood. Often frightened 
prairie chickens flew before us and once we saw three beautiful deer. 

We came to the Cottonwood Creek. No way to cross. Father 
and the other men threw branches and fallen wood into the stream 
to make a crossing and I attempted to walk across, but slipped 
and fell into the water. Wet to the knees, and accompanied by the 
sound of heavy sloshing feet we walked about eight miles farther. 
At about three o’clock in the afternoon we were overtaken by two 
men riding mules. Seeing my state of fatigue they offered me a lift 
on one of the mules. I gladly accepted for two miles then, without 
feeling much rested, I resumed the journey afoot. 

As the shades of night were coming down, we camped near a 
big tree, old and decayed, they set it afire. The men brought their 
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coats and made a sort of bed for me. The tree blazed high and 
bright and one of the men got uneasy about my being so close to 
the fire and said to my father, “If I had as wonderful a girl as that 
one, Morton, I surely would not have her under that tree as it’s 
likely to fall on her.” I quickly got away and stayed up the rest of 
the night. What a night it was! Some of our men going back, 
wagons and horsemen wandering around, occasionally the sound of 
revolvers and the bark of a coyote near by. 

We started on at four o’clock in the morning. The moon was 
full and seemed to be hanging low. I remember how beautiful 
everything looked in the moonlight. The bluestem grass was waist 
high, greenbriars added their beauty, as did the big trees. Every- 
thing seemed to be so fresh and clean, just as God had made it. 

We wandered on about two miles more when we came to a tent 
where a family had located, they were Mr. and Mrs. I. N. Donald. 
I was almost exhausted, my clothing wringing wet, and I was cold 
(there had been a very heavy dew). Mrs. Donald asked me to dry 
my wet clothes, gave me my breakfast and insisted on my drinking a 
cup of coffee (my first cup of coffee). 

It was there I first met Miss Ida Baskins (later she became Mrs. 
Henry Jorgensen.) She and her father located the night before 
we had arrived. 

But this was not all the kindness they did for us. Mr. Donald 
hitched his mules to a big wagon and started out with us to find a 
location. We went about a mile and a half until we came to 
some big timber and Deer Creek; then we walked until there seemed 
to be no one in sight. We found a corner stone and I staked my 
claim, the NW % of Sec. 13, Township 14 North of Range 4 West, 
just a mile from my new friend, Ada Baskins. 

I raised my flag and did some spading. It was about eight 
o’clock in the morning of the 23rd. 

Now the next step was to go to Kingfisher to the land office 
to file on my claim. Father found a man with a good team and a 
big wagon to take us. 

Mr. Cresswell, one of the No. Seven Colony, with father and I 


started in the morning. We arrived in Kingfisher in the afternoon © 


and found the town crowded. We could not get into the land office 
as it was surrounded by soldiers. A United States deputy was 
Standing at the door. When he saw me he said if I would go with 
him to the back door he would see that I got through the line, this 
I did. This was on the first day of May. As we were returning 
home, a terrific electrical storm came. The team would jump and 
try to run with each clap of thunder. We were out on wide prairies 
with no protection and soon we were soaking wet. I had a cloak, 
but it would not turn water. There was not a dry thread on me 
and I felt awful. We built a big fire down in a gully, and had 
something to eat. As the rain stopped a wagon came by with four 
young men in it who had been to the land office too, they stopped 
and asked if they could be of any help. They decided to camp 
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with us. Being lively and full of fun they sang and danced most of 
the night. Early in the morning we broke camp, said good bye to 
our new friends and started back “home.” 


Moses Sawyer, the man who had led us to Deer Creek, now 
returned to Arkansas City, taking the news about the claim and our 
journey, to my mother. He found a man who had a team and wagon, 
and he brought.back to us, mother and the household equipment. 
The beds were greatly appreciated as we had been sleeping on beds 
made of grass and leaves, on the ground. 


Now I began to build a house of logs as I had much timber. I 
wanted to build near Deer Creek, but some cowboys told me they 
had seen Deer Creek overflow and in places a mile wide. One 
afternoon when a downpour came, the river began to rise and at 
ten o’clock that night some campers stopped near us. They heard 
the roar of the rushing water, and saw the creek rising higher and 
higher each hour. We became alarmed and the men sat up all 
night watching the rising water. in the morning we saw gentie 
little Deer Creek was a raging ugly red river, washing big trees 
down stream. That experience made me change my mind as to a 
location for my house and I decided to take the logs to the prairie 
claim of my father near by and build a house for all of us there. 


This log pen as we called it was constructed of logs placed on 
big blocks at the four corners. It had no roof and the floor was the 
ground. A wagon sheet covered our beds and a space was left for a 
door, but we had no door. A mattress set on four blocks of wood 
on the bed springs made the bed and a cot was made for me. All 
the other furniture was set out in the open. 

We had a big trunk that kept our clothing dry. We lived this 
way for eighteen months. 

Many settlers filed on land then went back home for the next 
six months, but we stayed on, making such improvements as we 
could on both claims. 

Father had a contest, but gained his case. 

It was necessary for father to find work. He found some work 
in Edmond, leaving mother and myself alone that summer. My 
sister stayed in Arkansas City. 

Postage on each letter she sent to us was five cents. That was 
before we had a post office. 

Through that first summer I recall only three families living 
within three miles of us. Mother and I had some books with us 
which we reread to entertain ourselves. Father sometimes brought 
papers when he came home for the weekends. We carried all our 
drinking water a quarter of a mile that summer. 


The first summer we had a little garden near the house. One 
day when mother was in the garden I heard her calling, “bring a 
hoe or something, there is a rattlesnake near by,’ I took the hoe 
and mother killed the snake which we found near a clod of sod. It 
had three rattles on it. We had no time piece but we learned that 
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at four o’clock in the afternoon was the time the meadow larks 
started singing. In the mornings the prairie chickens woke us with 
their Drum, Drum, and at night the coyotes howled. Storms came 
and we had no shelter except under the wagon sheet. We used 
coal oil for our lamps and the winds blew out the light. We kept 
a rag in a dish of grease and burned that for light. We were so 
glad when the moon was full and we called it our hanging lamp. 


Life went on and the settlers began to come in and we were not 
so lonesome. Some of them built small frame houses and some 
made theirs of sod, but it seemed more like living when we could see 
smoke coming from their shacks. 


Winter came and with it a severe blizzard. The first of Feb- 
ruary mother and I were alone, one afternoon we saw an awful 
black cloud, and soon it was freezing, and such a wind! The snow 
and sleet soon covered everything. We went to bed kissed each 
other good night, expecting to be frozen stiff by morning. The 
dog whined and jumped on the bed, even the cat crawled under the 
covers, but we never slept better. In the morning we found our 
wagon sheet had become so heavy with snow and sleet as to break 
the ropes that held it in place and was within a few feet of our 
faces. In the morning father walked home from Edmond, ten 
miles, but his nose and ears were frozen. 


During that winter when it was so cold, we would take a flap 
jack rolled round a piece of salt meat, for lunch, then with the ox 
team and a cross cut saw would go to my timber and cut wood. 
Father would take it to Edmond bringing back its worth in food. 


Later two saw mills were built in the neighborhood and then 
we built a small school-house on Miss Ada Baskins claim. 


We organized a Sunday school and had preaching. The young 
people had parties, a Literary Society, box suppers, dances and 
spelling bees. 


According to law, everybody had to live on his land every six 
months, so we took a small tent 9 by 12 and lived in that. Later 
I had a frame house built out of the lumber from my own trees. 
It had one window and two home made doors, but we were so much 
more comfortable I felt as if I owned a million. 


In the fall of 1891, not being content with my education, my 


sister and I went to school in the Territorial Normal school at. 


Edmond. Richard Thatcher, the first president of the school, held 
classes in the Methodist church. My sister was the first teacher to 
be sent out from that school, and I went home to my claim. 


How the time flies. I had kept a continuous residence on my 
claim for five years ‘so I took my witnesses and went to the land 
office at Kingfisher on July 8, 1895, and I received my Patent No- 
vember 11, 1895, signed by President Grover Cleveland. 


That same year the Congregational Eastern Board gave aid and 
built two Congregational churches six miles apart, one of these at 
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Bethel. I was a charter member of this church, and worked in it 
for forty-five years. 


In this church I became acquainted with Mr. George Salesbury, 
who came to Oklahoma in 1892. We were married in December, 
1896. He sold his claim and bought one next to mine, so we had 
a half section of land. He was an exceptionally good farmer and 
soon had much of the land under cultivation. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jay H. Morton, my parents, proved up on their 
claim and enjoyed it many years, leaving it to my sister, Mrs. 
Minnie Kibby. 


Oh yes, I have had many hardships, have known what it was to 
be hungry, cold, sick and thirsty, frightened, lonely, disappointed 
and discouraged. I have seen the bright promise of crops thwarted 
by hot winds, and early freeze and hail, or by flood, grasshoppers, 
and greenbugs. 


Many times it looked as if i had come to a stone wall, but we 
stayed on, hoping, praying and trusting, and it was better next year. 
I sometimes wonder if we ’89ers are a bit vain for having had the 
privilege of giving our services in the development of Oklahoma. 


I still hold the claim or farm as beloved possession, living there 
for over fifty years. No mortgage has ever touched that land. 


Did you say the original ’89ers are growing old? Only in years. 
As long as we have hope, and courage, as long as we keep the love 
of God in our hearts, we are not old. 


FROM CALIFORNIA TO OKLAHOMA 
By Mrs. Ross R. WAy 


4 ROM the days of his young manhood, when as conductor of an 
M. K. and T. railway train, braving many dangers from worry- 
ing Indians, my father, Henry C. Wilson, had viewed her fair 
prairies and looked upon Oklahoma as a bright land of promise 
which should some day be his home. 


So when news came to our California home that Oklahoma was 
to be opened for’ settlement, he set out with high hopes for the 
land of his heart’s desire, and, on that memorable April 22nd he 
made the race, riding a small pony and staked a ‘“‘claim”’ five miles 
northeast of Kingfisher. 


The California papers had given many terrifying and sensa- 
tional accounts of the race for homes and well do I remember the 
relief and joy we felt when our mother read aloud to us the first 
letter from him. 


There was then no railway nearer than Guthrie, so my father 
came there to meet my young mother and her five small children — 
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now Mrs. M. W. Hinch, of Miami, Mrs. M. B. Gilbert, of Oklahoma 
City, Mrs. Boyd Bane, of Kingfisher, our brother, Thomas A. Wilson, 
of Buena Vista, Va., and myself, Mrs. Ross R. Way, of Walters. 


We stayed that May night in the best hotel in Guthrie—a 
two-story edifice hastily boarded up like a barn, and the next 
morning started overland for the ‘claim’? which proved to be a 
beautiful combination of prairie and wooded land where a little 
stream wended its way. 


In the sandy bottom of this creek my father pointed out to us 
the tracks of many wild animals fleeing from civilization, and often 
we saw groups of frightened deer disappearing across the prairie. 


Near their land ran the old Chisholm Trail and there was 
always the fear that our cattle would contract Texas fever from 
herds of cattle driven through by that route. 


Another fear was that of the prairie fires which were often 
started and well do I remember my father and the other men of 
the neighborhood going out with anxious faces to fight this terror 
of the settler. After these fires, buffalo horns were easy to find on 
the blackened prairie and one old resident of Kingfisher made his 
living by polishing them and constructing hat racks, ete., which he 
peddled about the country. 


During the first months, everything in the way of lumber and 
supplies was freighted across the country so that such supplies were 
hard to get and expensive and there were necessarily many hard- 
ships, but, fortunately, Oklahoma that spring was very gentle and 
tender with her new children and dealt generously with them. 
Never did such gardens grow; lettuce, radishes, beets, peas, onions, 
beans, cabbage, turnips, potatoes, sweet potatoes, celery, tomatoes, 
roasting ears, melons, peanuts, squashes and pumpkins flourished 
in our garden, and in the woods and along the streams were a 
plentiful supply of wild plums, grapes, mulberries and black walnuts. 


A bountiful crop of hay grew on the prairie and wild game and 
fish were ours in abundance. Never were the forest trees so beau- 
tifully green and lovely, never did birds sing so sweetly and the 
green prairies were garlanded with lovely flowers for our greeting. 


The strangers about us we soon knew as the best of neighbors. 
Among them were the Lees and Bolends, since well known in Okla- 
homa City, the Ketchs — Frank Ketch of Ardmore, being a member 
of this family — the Campbells — one of them Mr. A. B. Campbell, 
now of Geary, Mr. W. D. Cornelius and many others very definitely 
identified with the history of our state. 


My father, H. C. Wilson, was on the first board of County Com- 
missioners of Kingfisher county and afterwards edited a newspaper 
there, taking a very active interest in the affairs of state, county 
and town, serving on the school board, etc., and to the end of his 
days loved devotedly by the state of his adoption and proudly re- 
membered that he was an ‘’89er.” 
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AN 89ER SPEAKS 
By Mrs. ALVIN M. GUSTIN 


LVIN M. GUSTIN made the run into Oklahoma, April 22, 1889, 
the day was very warm and the trip a hard one. He had little 
to eat with him and what he had was partially ruined by the dust 
during the long hard run. He located on a claim, five miles east of 
the city on what is now east Reno, and slept there that night. Early 
on the morning of April 23, he left the claim and going to Oklahoma 
Station, represented by a railroad box car (or about that size), 
which was all there was to Oklahoma City at that time. Leaving the 
Station about 11 A. M. April 24th for Guthrie, he arrived there at 
9:00 A. M. April 25th, and joined the line of claimants waiting to 
file on their claims. After staying in line three days and nights, on 
the fourth day, April 29th, he finally filed his claim. 


Returning to his claim he spent his time in building a small 
box house, twelve by fourteen feet, a smail dugwut, drilling a well 
and in getting the land broken and brought under cultivation. 
During this time there had been some try at bluffing and intimidation 
by Sooners, but he had been too long in the west, before coming 
to Oklahoma, to be classed as a tenderfoot, so they were unable to 
budge him from his claim. One day, when a number of Sooners 
were present, he took a chance shot with his six-shooter at a squirrel 
in the top of a tall tree. When it fell it was found that its head 
had been carried away by the bullet. Though it is doubtful if he 
could have hit a barn door at fifty paces with his next shot, he was 
thereafter regarded by them as a dead shot and left strictly alone. 


On the 6th day of November that year, I came from Piqua, 
Ohio, to join him. He met me in Arkansas City, Kansas, and we 
left there by train, arriving in Oklahoma City at 5:00 P. M. Mr. 
and Mrs. G. M. Boyd met the train and went with us to be married. 
We were married that evening in the little frame parsonage ad- 
joining the small wooden First Methodist church, Rev. A. G. Murray, 
the first pastor of that church, performed the ceremony, after which 
I was taken to my future home on the claim. 


Mr. Boyd and Mr. Gustin having made the run together and 
locating on adjoining claims, we all became very close friends and 
Mrs. Boyd and I spent a great many of those early days together. 


We saw some pretty hard times the first few years. The second 
year the Government sent a party through the territory to see who 
needed help. We told them that while we did not have much, we 
did not need help at that time, however, a great many people did 
need and accepted assistance. One thing I remember so well that 
second year, we had so many nice wild dewberries on our farm. I 
canned twenty quarts of berries besides the many fresh ones we had 
for our immediate use. There were also many wild grapes and 
plums growing along the river banks, they were hard to get to and 
tedious to work with, but they had an exceptionally fine flavor, 
different from the kind that I had been used to, and with them I 
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made some excellent grape and plum jell and plum butter. That 
same year we had a good garden and it began to seem more like 
living. 

Mr. Gustin was recognized as one of the best farmers in the 
territory, always on the job and making a grand success of it. He 
specialized in corn, alfalfa and hogs and at the St. Louis World’s 
Fair in 1904, took the Bronze Medal on his corn. He took a great 
interest in the civic affairs of our new country and was appointed 
County Commissioner by Governor Ferguson in January, 1904. It 
was during his term as commissioner that together with Ed Over- 
holser and J. W. Comp, he made a trip through Kansas and Missouri, 
to look over courthouses for ideas for Oklahoma county's new 
building. 

Mr. Gustin was appointed by Gov. Frank Frantz as a delegate to 
the Farmers National Congress, held in Oklahoma City during 
October, 1907. 

In 1902 we sold the homestead, buying a farm a mile east aiid a 
mile south, nearer a school, then after a few years moved to Okla- 
homa City where Mr. Gustin became associated with Mr. Leonard in 
a farm loan company, a business for which he was aptly qualified 
and in which he spent the rest of his life. He was also one of the 
original stockholders and a director of the Oklahoma State Fair 
Association, and was superintendent of the Agriculture Building for 
twenty-nine years. It was during the 1935 State Fair that Mr. 
Gustin contracted the illness from which he never recovered. 

Recollections of early days bring back a number of exciting 


’ instances. One outstanding in my memory was a prairie fire. I was 


alone that evening when I first saw it coming; wrapping a blanket 
around our baby daughter and taking her with me, I took some 
matches, walked and ran three quarters of a mile and started a back 
fire all along the meadow. It was about nine o’clock and very dark 
except for the light of the fire, but I did not think about being out 
on the prairie all alone and was not afraid until I was safely back 
in the house. 

Mr. Gustin was at one of the neighbors where some wheat stacks 
had caught fire and they were so busy trying to keep them from 
spreading to others that they did not notice the prairie fire until 
it had cut him off from home. When he finally reached home he 
remarked that the only thing that saved us was the fact that some- 
one had come along and started a back fire. 

Another time when the North Canadian river was out of its 
banks and all over the lowlands and so many of our friends were 
caught by the flood waters, Mr. Gustin took our team, got some of 
the neighbors with their teams and together they drove the wagons 
into the flood, loaded up with what household goods they could carry 
and brought the families, with what stock they could, to our house, 
turning the stock into the meadow just across the road from our 
house and running the loaded wagons under cover in the granary. 
There were fifteen of us for five or six days in our home and still 
raining most of the time. We did not try to do much but cook 
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and eat, we had just completed a new house with seven rooms and 
an attic, so we had plenty of room. They had their bedding and 
we had beds all over the house, the food was quite a problem, but 
everyone helped and we managed all right. 

The men still had plenty to do, some of the stock had been 
carried out into the river and had become entangled in the barb 
wire and had to be rescued by the men in boats. There was a chicken 
house with the water up to the roosts, that the men had to row out 
to, knock off the roof and throw the chickens out through the 
opening. Some found safety in tree branches and anything they 
could find above water. In spite of their efforts quite a lot of stock 
was lost. 

We had some wonderful times in those early days, attending 
Sunday school and church. Literary Society and picnics all at the 
Sooner school-house where everybody gathered, coming in big 
wagons, on horseback and afoot. We would have the minister home 
for dinner on Sunday, together with several of the neighboring 
families, at times there were as many as eighteen or twenty at our 
house for Sunday dinner. 

Those were great days never to be forgotten. Regardless of the 
things we had to contend with, we were so proud of being EFighty- 
Niners. It’s wonderful to watch a new country grow up from little 
sheds and tents, into the wonderful city we now have, with its 
tall buildings, fine churches, paved streets, beautiful homes and all 
modern conveniences, making such a grand place in which to live. 
Makes one feel that they are certainly a part of it and oh, so proud 
to have done their share. 

I would love to live it all over again with all the hardships of a 
pioneer, in fact, I live mostly in the past on beautiful memories and 
when I think of that beautiful Sun Set Trail we traveled together for 
so many years, then the sun went down and his ship pulled out for 
the other shore and when my work here is finished I shall join him 
again, this time in our heavenly home, where there will be no part- 
ing, no sickness or sorrows and no more farewells. 


PIONEER DAYS REMEMBERED 
By Mr. AnD Mrs. L. G. WAHL 


When I see or hear of an ’89er I wonder if he made the run 
or came in a covered wagon. The next thought is, “who or 
what induced him to come to Oklahoma.” 


V E WOULD probably be in Illinois today if it were not for my 

brother, A. H. Classen, who made the run on the 22nd day 
of April and located at Guthrie where he practiced law. My brother 
kept writing to us and telling us about the future of Oklahoma. and 
he thought we would like to be in that Oklahoma. My husband 
came out in July to investigate for himself just what Oklahoma was 
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like. He came back enthusiastic and sold out his business (general 
merchandise) and we packed our belongings and left Talulla, IIlL., 
on October 8, (Mr. Classen’s birthday) and arrived at Edmond, 
Oklahoma, on the tenth of October, (my birthday). We came by 
train on an excursion with very few accommodations. The train 
was crowded, with most all headed for Oklahoma. My brother met 
us at the station and we were taken to his bachelor’s home, which 
he gave us the privilege of using, as long as we cared to, and he 
moved to the hotel. It was quite a change and experience. It was 
a one-room arrangement about 12x14 feet. We had the cook stove 
in the center and the dining room, bedroom, kitchen and living room 
in the four corners. We stayed in brother’s bachelor’s home until 
January, 1890, when we built a three-room house on 80 acres 
joining Edmond on the north. 


My oldest daughter, Lydia. was 744 months old when we arrived 
here and, of course, we brought her lovely wicker baby buggy along 
and took her in this buggy on many trips over the Indian trail 
which was just wide enough for her buggy. This trail was east of 
Edmond. 


We can’t complain of any hardships. When my faithful nurse 
found out we were going to Oklahoma she advised us to make a lot 
of jelly and put in tin contginers and pack it in a trunk as baggage, 
so we had plenty of jelly and could easily identify our trunk of jelly. 
However, butter was very scarce as there were so few cows in Okla- 
homa at that time, so my husband, Mr. Wahl, sent to Illinois for 50 


. Ibs. of butter packed by some of his old customers. We dug a hole 


on the north side of this bachelor home and kept this butter as fresh 
and sweet as possible until it was all used. 


We never got homesick, but were very “blue” when our baby 
took sick and was very ill. The doctors gave us little hope for her 
recovery, but our prayers were answered. This daughter is now 
married and living in Boise, Idaho, the wife of Walter H. Rhodes. 

We have two other daughters, Mrs. Earl D. McBride, and Mrs. 
Wayde H. McCalister. 

The first school building in Edmond was completed in August, 
1889, and on September 19, 1889, school began with Miss Ollie Mc- 
Cormick as teacher. 

I was treasurer of the first Ladies Aid Society at Edmond. This 
society, composed of members of all denominations, helped raise the 
money to pay the school teacher’s salary in 1889 and 1890. 

The first Christmas tree we had was a blackjack tree decorated 
mostly with cotton. 

In 1900 we built an eight-room house in Edmond and lived in 
it for six years. We then sold this house and moved to Oklahoma 
City where we bought a house in the 1600 block on 40th street. 
After we sold this place we went to California and were there about 
4 years, but then decided to return to Oklahoma, to the land and 
state we love the best. We now live in our home at 1920 N. W. 
28th street. 
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WHEN THE SCHOOLHOUSE ACTED UP 


By MARIE SEIGFRIED EVANS 


| ANY persons recall their first day at school as one of fear, but 

not so with me. It was one of chuckles and hilarious fun. 
We were really newcomers and had been in the land of the redman 
only a short time. 


My parents had not been away from Europe many years when 
they made the “run” in 1889. When they landed in America they 
did not come directly to Oklahoma, but lived a short time in Kansas. 
It was while living in Kansas they heard that land was to be opened 
for white settlement in Oklahoma. 


In company with half dozen or more families my parents set 
out in a covered wagon. The wagons loaded with women and chil- 
dren and meager household goods, farming tools and food strung out 
on the road south. The women of these famiiies were fearful of un- 
known dangers of a new country, but they were brave in heart 
following the leadership of their men. The children were eager eyed 
and looking for new experiences, however, I was too small to take 
much part in plans of the older children. 


My parents, Anna and Frederick Seigfried, located their land 
about half way between Hitchcock and Omega, close to Cooper creek. 
The other families settled near by and were neighbors. 


One of the first needs of the community discussed by these 
families was a school for the children. Conrad Meire and a Mr. 
McKensie, with my father, were chosen by the community to act as 
a school board. 


Late in the summer of the “run” the board called the men of 
the community together to cut logs for a school-house. Miss Alice 
McKensie was employed to teach the school. 


Cottonwood trees grew along Cooper creek like Johnson grass 
on a run-down farm. The men with their families came together 
on a day appointed, to chop down trees to make lumber for the 
school-house. There were the Bill Smellings, the Andrews, Austins, 
Jacob Hill, and others. It was decided to build the house on the Hill 
land. The men chopped trees, the women cooked food on the open 
fire and the children romped and played Indian. 

It was a jolly happy crowd that came together day after day 
building the house. There was serious talk at times. Some said 
this must be God’s country for hadn't He provided the soil in which 
to grow food and hadn’t He provided the timber for shelter for their 
families. Good land too, it was. Next year this land would produce 
food and nobody need go hungry. They were sturdy, thrifty people. 

The cottonwood logs were hauled to Hennessey to be sawed into 
lumber. They turned out to be fuzzy looking boards. The families 
came together again. The men sawed and hammered. The women 
cooked and the children made whoopee playing Indian. 
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My father was a silversmith and a worker with leather before 
coming to America. Never having had any experience with lumber 
he thought cottonwood as good as any. 


When the school-house was completed there was renewed ex- 
citement among the children and they could hardly wait for school 
to open. It was about two o’clock in the afternoon the day the 
house was finished and it was decided that school would open the 
next day and that all the families would be present at the opening. 


On the way home that day my father talked about the fine 
country and the opportunities for getting along. My mother said 
little, but smiled encouragingly. It was wonderful how her smile 
could lift him to heights of almost oratory. We children noticed 
how quiet and understanding she was and what a comfort he got in 
telling her about his plans. We whispered to each other that they 
were in love. 


The night after the school-house was finished one of those iate 
Oklahoma summer rains came. I remember waking and thinking 
the whole sky had opened into one big sluice of water. I could not 
know how very much this rain was to affect the entire community. 


Morning came with the sun clear and hot as desert sand. The 
whole community was quickly on its way to the school house. 
Wagons slushed through new roads, loaded with happy children 
swinging new tin dinner pails. Most of the families arrived at the 


school house at about the same time. 


When the people saw it there were gasps of astonishment from 
the grownups, screams and giggles from the children and some just 
looked in wonderment. Something unheard of had happened to the 
pride of their’ dreams. 


_ The school house was like a jig-saw of pretzels! Pretty fuzzy 
planks on the west side of the house, curved upward. Some on the 
east side turned downward. Others curved inward and some 
planks just kept on curving round and around. One wall board 
completely detached from its mooring was slipping a curve from 
the frame. Another dangled by one end. It all had the craziest look. 
Only the roof presented any semblance of sanity, and its shingles 
had a sort of upward look as if it might soar off into space if a 
sudden wind blew its way. 


The school board and builders had not taken into account that 
green cottonwood lumber exposed to hot sun after such a soaking 
as the rain had given it, would warp into so many twists. 


In less than a week they built another school-house to take the 
place of the crooked one. They bought seasoned lumber from a 
lumber yard in town and hauled it to Cooper creek and built the 
new house close by the other one. Some of the benches made of 
cottonwood were salvaged from the first house, but that was about 
all that could be used for the new one. Ever after this incident we 
children referred to the first school-house as the one that acted up. 
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AN EDMOND GROCER 


By Mrs. GEORGE CHALMERS FORSTER 


OMING to Edmond, May 20, 1889, four weeks following the 
opening of Oklahoma to settlement, with all of the enthusiasm 

necessary to the make-up of a real pioneer, the writer joined her 
husband, who had made the famous “run” and opened the Pioneer 
Grocery on April 23, 1889, the first store in Edmond. 

To have had a part in building roads where there were none, 
schools, churches, parks and homes in the wide open spaces, and 
to have been able to add a small mite to the growth and prosperity 
of a community really makes one feel that life has been worth while. 

True, there were hardships, but they were expected and as has 
been said, “The Oklahoma old timers had something.” We had to 


. have courage, resourcefulness and fortitude, and a will to meet 


everything good or bad in the true pioneer spirit, which to us meant 
“make the best of it, and get all the good possible out of life as we 
must live it,” and few there are to be found who will say but they 
enjoyed it all. 

We had youth, and that buoyant hope ever found in youth, to 
forge ahead and develop a home in the new land where we reared 
our two children, Chalmers T. Forster, now, and for many years in 
Government service in Washington, D. C., and Dorothy Forster 
Carroll of Edmond. 

Their father was called from life December 7, 1928, and here 
the writer wishes to pay tribute to his memory by recalling the words 
of a good friend at the time of his death. “He was an every day 
living example of all that is best in life, beloved and respected by 
everyone, and a friend to all that knew him.” This was George 
Chalmers Forster, true Oklahoma Pioneer, an ‘89er. 


PIONEERING IN KANSAS AND OKLAHOMA 


By ELLA EAGIN HICKAM 


N THE annals of our family there is found no clue that the an- 

cestors came over on that very crowded boat, the Mayflower. 
We feel certain that they did arrive by boat, however, as there were 
no planes in those days and it was too far to swim. My father’s 
people were Irish, as the name indicates and every one of his de- 
scendants is proud of that fact. 

Grandfather Eagin joined the Union army when the Civil War 
begin. Son, Charles, although too young to enlist, ran away to get 
to the scene of action. Twice he was brought back, but the third 
time he was allowed to stay. He busied himself about the camps in 
the capacity of an hostler and was a very vigorous drummer boy. 
He was wounded at the battle of Peach Tree Creek. 
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After the war, he, like other young soldiers with a true pioneer 
spirit, came west and settled in southern Kansas. His stories of his 
adventures with surveying parties and hunters following the buffalo, 
were very thrilling to his children. 


Pioneer days in Kansas were enough to prove the mettle of these 
early day settlers. Soon after my maternal ancestors came there 
from Indiana, the destructive visitation of grasshoppers took place. 
It was in the spring and the people lost everything in the way of 
growing crops. Not one green leaf or sprig was left. There was no 
system of government relief for them, but they fought through their 
troubles and dangers. They passed on to their children’s children, 
the tough fiber and willingness to meet and conquer hardships 
which contributed to the building of two great states — Kansas and 
Oklahoma. 


Charles H. Eagin was a self-educated man. He was well versed 
in the classics and to the end of his life, found his greatest enjoyment 


a2Varvweoe Vas JM 44408 


_ in reading Scott, Dickens, and Shakespeare. He taught in the public 


schools of Cowley county, Kansas. Meanwhile, he studied law and 
was admitted to the bar of that state. 


While teaching, he married one of his pupils, Addie Ann Akers. 
She was sixteen years of age, at the time of her marriage. She died 


at the age of twenty-one, leaving her little daughter, Ella, twenty- 
one months old. 


I grew up in the home of my mother’s parents and attended the 
same country school in which my father had taught. My father later 
married my aunt, Ella Florence Akers, and they had four children, 


Torrence Cornelius, Frank Oliver, Emory Storrs and Pauline Lincoln. © 


All of these are living except Emory, who died in 1936. 


Charles H. Eagin arrived in Oklahoma City in June, 1889. He, 
like many other attorneys, was attracted by stories of the very lucra- 
tive legal business to be had. Having engaged in the practice of 
land law in Kansas, he was considered very expert in that phase of 
the practice. Early day courts were the battle ground for many 
bitter and sometimes bloody contests. I could unfold several grue- 
some tales related by my father in regard to the tactics resorted to, 
in order to prove claim to valuable land. 


Another law that does not reflect credit on the early days, was 
the easy divorce law. It was often facetiously remarked that den- 
izens of the East stopped off between trains long enough to sever the 
bonds that bound them in matrimony. 


The writer of this brief and prosaic tale, came to Oklahoma City 
in January, 1894, and entered High school from which I graduated in 
1896. 


I wish, at this time, to pay tribute to the early day teachers of 
the High school. Mrs. Selwyn Douglas, principal, was one of the most 
brilliant, versatile and forceful characters I have ever known. She 
helped to lay the foundations for a splendid educational and cultural 
system in Oklahoma City schools and clubs. 
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Another fine and very outstanding personality was that of Miss 
Winnie Monroney, now Doctor Winnie Sanger. Her activities in 
many fields, educational, club, social welfare and medicine, are 
known by every well-informed person in Oklahoma City. She is 
the aunt of our distinguished Congressman, Mike Monroney. 


After graduation I taught for several years in the Oklahoma City 
schools. In 1903, I went to-Greer county, where I proved up on a 
claim and taught in the Mangum schools. My father, in true pioneer 
style, had moved into that section. His dream was to build up a 
ranch in that cattle country, where he could spend his last days, 
after retiring from the practice of law. This dream was not to be 
realized, as he died in 1913. 


At present, I’m wondering, as are many other thoughtful people, 
just what the future holds for our great State and Nation. What- 
ever it may be, we know that ’89ers and their sons and daughters 
will measure up to all their duties and responsibilities, as they have 
always done in the past. 


HE LIKED HORSE RACES 


By ELIZABETH KING COWGILL 


HE biggest horse race in history, the Run of April 22, 1889, so 

fascinated a certain young man, John Harris King, that staking 
a claim was of minor importance. It was an opportunity to race his 
sorrel mare, descendant of a Kentucky derby winner. 

The opening of Oklahoma, free-for-all race, with a homestead 
as the prize for riders of the fastest horses, was an adventure to 
set his blood tingling. Thirty years of age, with a young family, he 
was living in the Chickasaw Nation, near Durant. 

As he plowed a crop of spring corn, anticipation gripped him. 
The day for starting came. Leaving a dozen rows unplowed, he and 
a man by the name of Harper set out. Harper supplied one horse, 
and King furnished a wagon and Daisy, the sorrel mare. They drove 
from Durant to Purcell where they waited a couple of days for the 
bugle that signaled high noon of April 22. The race was on! 

Daisy acquitted herself just as the young man knew she would, 
—her neck stretched out, her nostrils taking in the spring air as 
smoothly as a veteran of the turf. Across small creeks and over long 
stretches cf prairie, on they came — hordes of men on horseback, on 
foot, and in all sorts of conveyances. . 

He never knew how many miles they covered, but toward the 
latter part of the afternoon he stopped, having selected a section of 
land “level as any man would want.” 

He put down his stake and made camp for the night, he and 
Daisy. Throughout his lifetime, he enjoyed telling about that claim 
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which was “level as a floor,— but the grass grew on stools. — you 
know, — all the earth actually blown away from the roots.” 


The next day he rode into Oklahoma City to file on the claim. 


The long wait, standing in line, was not as exciting as the race. 
He contrasted the way grass grows in Texas, — “Thick as hair on a 
dog’s back,” with the way Oklahoma grass “sets up on stools.” 


He was in a quandary. Should he file on the claim which had 
been his for one night, or leave it? Decision came upon him. 


Mounting Daisy, he joined Harper at Purcell. Turning south- 
ward, they followed uncertain roads back to the Indian Territory. 


Memories of the homestead he failed to file on did not greatly 
disturb the young farmer. He still had Daisy, whose racing blood 
stimulated both the fiery animal and her owner. 


It was no time at all, until the Government staged another race 
for homes. The Sac and Fox, Shawnee and Pottawatomie country 
was opened to settlement September 22, 1891. The young man, ac- 
companied this time by Simpson Cook, twice his age, set out for the 
“Pott Country,” as it was called. Cook hitched his horse with Daisy 
to King’s wagon. Crossing the Canadian river near Sacred Heart 
Mission, they camped not far from Shawnee-Town the night before 
the run. 


As in the previous race, Daisy outdistanced all competitors. 


- It was a marvelous race! 


From fragments of memory gleaned fifty years afterward, rider 
and horse no doubt were stopped at the west edge of the newly 
opened country by lines of spectators, in buggies and on horseback, 
from Oklahoma City and adjacent communities. 

The would-be homesteader returned to his lease (owned by Tom 
McCoy), eight miles north of Durant. Again, his wife buried her 
hopes of owning an Oklahoma farm. Little reference was ever 
made to his failing to stake a claim, but it was a magnificent race. 


The third and last run opened the Cherokee Strip to white set- 
tlers, September 16, 1893. This in many ways rivaled in heroism 
and spectacular incident the historic Run of April 22, which had so 
fired the youth of the nation. | 


By this time, J. H. King had leased land from Minor Lee Wright, 
in Pontotoc county, Chickasaw Nation, where he could pasture a 
herd of cattle. The date for the opening of the Strip approached. 
He and Will Evans started from McGee, where Stratford is now 
located. They were accompanied by Lum Robertson, about nineteen 
years of age, who was left to guard the wagon while the other two 
made the race. 


“Old Daisy,’’— (she had acquired the adjective by this time). 
met every expectation of her adventurous rider. One statement 
concerning this race. is recalled by members of the King family: 
“Only the Arkansas river stopped us! To show how far we went, 
— it took a whole day to return to the wagon,—a distance Old 
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Daisy covered in a few hours. Law! What a horse, — racing blood, 
you know.” 


The men were gone three weeks; perhaps they hunted wild game 
on the return trip. 


Fall crops needed gathering. Marshalling the farm power of 
her three small children, the wife garnered and.threshed ten bushels 
of black-eyed peas. The eldest, a girl of ten, stripped a crop of 
sugar cane for making sorghum molasses. 


The last race for homes, — though the wife did not know this, 
—had passed, leaving the family as unsettled as at the beginning. 
What she did know was that some other effort must be made to 
better their condition; some move which would permit the children 
to attend school. 


Children of white settlers in the Indian Territory, at this time, 
had no chance for schooling except in shert-term subscription schools 
conducted in towns and inland trading centers. 


With three children, ranging in age from five to ten, none of 
whom had attended school more than three months in their lives, 
there was nothing to do,— according to Mrs. King’s reasoning, — 
but to move to McGee, five miles away. The herd of cattle could 
be cared for at this distance, but her children must have the oppor- 
tunities offered by a one-room subscription school. 


Late November of 1893 found the family located in McGee, with 
a new store building bearing the sign across the box-front, ‘J. H. 
King, General Merchandise.’ The children, Elizabeth, Jeanne, and 
Cephas, were enrolled in school taught by Henry D. Rives (He was 
the only teacher for white children, who held an A. B. degree, to 
come into that locality for a generation). 


After two terms, H. D. Rives moved on. Itinerant teachers of 
questionable qualifications taught three to five months each year. 
This proved so unsatisfactory that the King children were sent away 
to school. . 


This was difficult from many standpoints. To be the only man 
in a whole county who was spending his scanty earnings to give his 
daughters advantages equal to what other men gave their sons 
brought no end of criticism and even ridicule. He was once referred 
to, before a group of his associates, — ‘‘Here comes King, — biggest 
fool in town, — sending his girls away to college.” 

A man had to be quick on the draw in defending his convic- 
tions, either by a strong right arm or by an uncompromising look 
straight into the eye of his critic. 


King was not the type of man to back-track on any course he 
undertook. Seeing his three older children graduate from Central 
State Teachers College, Edmond, he gave the same opportunity to 
the other three, Eunice, Leona, and Beale. At the fiftieth anniversary 
of the institution, recognition was given this family for having six 
graduates, the largest number from the same family. 


Educating his children was unquestionably the major purpose 
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in the life of this pioneer, but he also had secondary interests. 
Cattle raising was one, for he owned ranches at several periods in 
his life. Operating a store was a means of livelihood, not his life. 
When other merchants insisted on keeping stores open until nine 
or ten o’clock in the evening, he always said, ‘“‘Go ahead; I get 
enough business by six, so that’s when Ill close up.’”’ And he did. 
During thirty-nine years of merchandising, he kept this rule. 


He never forgot to play. Hunting wild game was an activity 
that thrilled him until the forests of the Indian Territory no longer 
afforded deer and wild turkey. Then his stories of hunting and 
fishing served to recreate for him and his listeners the spell-binding 
incidents of a by-gone day. 


He recalled with pride that he made every “Run” into Oklahoma. 
He went to the opening of the Kiowa-Apache-Comanche lands, draw- 
ing by lottery at Lawton and El Reno, August 6, 1901. 


Although Old Daisy was no more, King organized a party of 
four and drove in a covered wagon to Lawton. (One member was 
J. N. Mathews, father of Dr. Grady F. Mathews, appointed State 
Director of Health by Governor Leon Phillips, 1939.) 


The party camped on Cache creek and fished. Little reference 
was ever made to the drawing. Perhaps the grass on these rolling 
plains also grew on stools. 


OKLAHOMA — THE BEST OF ALL 
By Mrs. E. M. GRotTH 


Y FATHER, C. H. Pack, of near Winfield, Kansas, made the 

run into Oklahoma April 22, 1889, failed to get a farm, but 
came down in July, 1889, bought and traded for 160 acres nine miles 
east of Oklahoma City on the Tenth street road. He built a three- 
room frame house with lean-to kitchen, not finished on the inside 
until later, when replaced by a six-room bungalow. Also dug a 
storm cellar as my mother was very much afraid of storms. 


He then returned home and got the crops harvested. He and 
my mother loaded eight children into a covered wagon. Nearly 
filled the wagon, as that was about all of their earthly possessions at 
that time, two span of mules (one of which was struck by lightning 
and killed later), six cows (two of which survived tick fever). 
That sounds like a bad start, but in spite of all that we all started 
in with a strong will power to wrest our living from the then un- 
improved soil, none shirking their duty even to the smallest. 


Owing to the good care of our parents we had excellent health 
and appetites. Needless to say, it was some task to feed and clothe 
that many children, but with my father and mother, hard work and 
frugality, we soon had things going. 
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All their lives being farmers, they knew the quickest thing to 
start growing. We soon had fruits of all kinds and gardens, etc., 
as it did not take long for my father and brothers to get the farm 
into cultivation. We that were old enough had to get work on the 
outside to help out until we got everything on a paying basis. I, 
being the eldest, attended the first Teachers’ Institute in Oklahoma 
City, where I received certificate to teach school. Taught the first - 
school in Crutcho township. Imagine a school of fifty pupils, all 
grades up to the eighth, and all kind of books at the wonderful price 
of $30.00 per month. Despite all handicaps, got along fine and that 
much money those days went farther than $100.00 would now. 


We did not at that time have very good roads, bridges, etc. In 
flood time we would have to drive about half a mile through water 
up to the running board of the wagon. When we got on Main street 
in Oklahoma City the mud was up to the hub in places. 


Our mode of travel was carts, wagons, horse-back, and a very 
few buggies, but we seemed to get around pretty lively and had won- 
derful times. The youth of today would think that slow going, as it 
would take us a day to cover distances easily made in twenty 
minutes now, but we enjoyed it. We had no modern conveniences, 
but made the best of the things we did have. 


Our pleasures consisted of church, Sunday school, literary socie- 
ties, all kinds of old-fashioned dances, play parties, etc., entertaining 
our beaus-in-the home with games, candy pulls, popcorn, peanuts, 
and enjoyed every minute of play, as well as work. 


My father sold the farm and bought another nine miles north- 
west of Edmond, where they made very good money on oil pros- 
pects. My mother died at the age of 62. My father spent the last 
sixteen years of his life with me in Oklahoma City, and died October 
8, 1941, at the age of 89. They were well loved and respected by 
their children and all who knew them, and loved the land that 
turned out so prosperous for them. Survivors are Ivan and Clair 
Pack and myself of Oklahoma City; James Pack, Shawnee, Mrs. 
Jessie Marsh, Fort Madison, Iowa, and numerous grand-children 
and great-grandchildren. 


As for myself, I became very much interested in the school 
director, E. M. Groth, who lived two miles east of my father’s farm, 
on the farm he had taken on coming down from Colorado. We de- 
cided to get married, and start a school of our own. We worked 
hard and faithfully as farmers generally have to do, wrested a very 
good living. .Had another 80 acres one-half mile north. We sold 
all farm land last World War time. Raised two children, Don and 
Retta, moved to Edmond, where they were educated. 

We moved from Edmond to 25 West 11th street, Oklahoma City, 
where we have resided for the last 25 years. 

We have gone on many vacations in about every direction, but 
have always been glad to get back to our own Oklahoma, the best 
of all. 
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MY FIRST THREE MONTHS IN OKLAHOMA CITY 
By FRED R. YOUNG 


V ITH my father, W. H. Young, I came to Oklahoma City from 

Arkansas City, where we waited four days before the run. 
While there we bought, five hundred pounds of provisions, also a 
30x40 tent which was to be our home on our claim and while waiting 
for the provisions to be unloaded at the station, we slept under the 
Santa Fe freight depot. We rented space for the tent on Third 
street between Broadway and Robinson, until we could get a farm. 


After ninety days, we went to Guthrie to get plats of quarter 
sections not filed on. We found two quarter sections, north of the 
present air port and filed on them with L. A. Pallady and we built 
a home on the boundary line for both families. 


I spent the most of my time sightseeing. I walked out to Tenth 
street one day to see the ‘stage from Ei Reno’ come in. They drove 
four horses and in a gallop too, which interested me. 

The Indians were camped east of the Santa Fe railroad and had 
many dances. I remember the night they gave the Fire dance. 
They danced on a bed of red-hot wood coals, three inches deep, 
with their bare feet. A tub of water was nearby and every time 
they stepped on the hot coals, then they would step in the tub of 
water. They said they had some kind of herbs in the water to 
keep their feet from blistering. 

Probably the most interesting sight was watching the ’’freight- 
ers’ lining up around the depot for their loads of merchandise. 
Some with six or eight teams and three wagons. The mule teams 
were handled by “jerk line” by a man riding the wheel mule. A 
pull for one way and a jerk for the other. The steers were handled 
with a long whip and they surely were big steers. 

The old house still stands in the original location on the farm, 
where we were all healthy and happy and have never regretted 
coming to Oklahoma. 


REMINISCENCES OF PIONEER DAYS 


By Mrs. J. F. MESSENBAUGH 


N Y FATHER, W. L. Whisler, made the run into Oklahoma April 

22, 1889. He came from Cumberland, Iowa, on the Santa 
Fe train to Arkansas City and waited there until the opening. He 
boarded the over-crowded train and entered the Promised Land 
after the signal gun was fired at noon on that eventful day. He 
was accompanied by J. @. Adamson of Cumberland. They left the 
train at Waterloo, north of Edmond. Mr. Adamson locating near 
there, and my father heading on foot toward the southwest. He 
was carrying a sack containing food and an ax with which to mark 
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his claim. He had a stake with his name on it to drive down when 
he found an unoccupied farm. He found claims with log cabins 
and a garden, and not wishing to face a contest with a sooner, he 
walked on about eighteen miles and located a claim northwest of 
Edmond. Here he drove his stake, near a rock placed there by 
surveyors marking section, range, etc. 


Father and a man on an adjoining claim, took turns watching the 
‘land while the other went to file. They did what little improving 
they could, and father returned to Iowa to make preparations to 
bring a camping outfit, farm implements, food, clothing, stock, etc., 
and with my second oldest brother, drove through in a heavily loaded 
covered wagon. It required thirty days to make the trip which can 
now be made by automobile in a day and a half. 


Wild game was plentiful, but they didn’t take the time to hunt 
as they had plenty of cured meat with them. I enjoyed hearing them 
tell about their journey. 


They plowed furrows around the claim for a fire guard, dug a 
well, and walled it up with rock, built a sod house, plowed land for 
garden and feed crops, helped neighbors fight prairie fires, and did 
hundreds of other things required to be done in settling a new 
country. Oklahoma seemed a long way from our home, and we 
looked forward eagerly for letters from them. 


In the meantime, mother, my oldest brother, and we younger 
children were busy making preparations to move in the spring. We 
attended school regularly during the school year and helped mother 
and brother as much as possible. When the great day came to leave, 
it was very cold and some friends took us to the train. We left amid 
the forebodings that we would be scalped or some other dire calamity 
would befall us. 

We had sold some of our furniture, stock, implements, etc., and 
shipped the rest. I don’t remember much about the trip, but we 
didn’t have a Pullman, as we think we must have now. We arrived 
at Edmond where father and brother met us on March 3. I well 
remember the drive out to the claim. We forded the creeks, as 
there were no bridges, but we knew father would not drive in unless 
he thought it was safe. The prairies were green where the old grass 
was not too high and blue and white anemones nodded in the 
breeze. It was an unusually early spring as we do not find many 
wild flowers here that early. 


When we arrived at the claim about sundown and saw the sod 
house, we didn’t know how we could all live in it. However, they 
pitched a tent near and made a shelter of a wagon sheet, and we 
got along nicely until our house was built. Mother hung quilts and 
carpets around the walls and spread a rug on the floor, and we were 
very comfortable. We had brought flower and garden seed and 
plants from Iowa, and they grew surprisingly well in the sod. 
Watermelons, cucumbers, cantaloupes, and turnips did very well. 


We moved into our new house in early summer before it was 
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lathed and plastered. A Sunday school was organized in our home. 
The men would carry in boards and place them on boxes or chairs 
to seat the congregation. We had church there, too, until a school- 
house could be built. The Rev. L. J. Dyke of Rainy Mountain 
Mission preached. People came for many miles for the Sunday 
services. 


The men of the neighborhood cut or sawed trees and hauled 
them to a sawmill and had them made into lumber of which the first 
school-house was built. Our first school was a subscription school, 
end our parents paid $1.00 a month each tuition for us. After the 
districts were organized and school-houses built, we had from three 
to six months’ district school. We had literary societies, debates, 
box suppers, pie suppers, Christmas programs, parties, and other 
entertainment. 

After graduating from the Edmond Normal school, I went to the 
Northern Indiana University where I completed a course. I taught 
school for a number of years in rural and town schools. My last 
two years of teaching were in Oklahoma City, after which I was 
county superintendent of Oklahoma county. I married Dr. Joseph 
F. Messenbaugh in 1907. He was a successful physician and eye, 
ear, nose, and throat specialist. He passed away in 1928. We have 
a daughter, Mrs. J. C. Elliott, Oklahoma City, and a son, Dr. J. F. 
Messenbaugh, a surgeon, Oklahoma City and Britton. For the 
past twelve years I have been Curator of Newspapers in the State 


Historical Building. I have served as president of the City Feder- 


ation, vice-president and secretary of The ’89ers, president, secretary, 
etc., of Oklahoma Study Club, and I am a member of the First Bap- 
tist church and Progressive Class. I have a degree from Oklahoma 
City University. My daughter has two children and my son has 
three who will sometime belong to The ’89ers, I hope, in honor of 
their great-grandparents. 


THE FIRST NEWSPAPER 


. H. McCARTNEY had a nephew, Jay Stevenson, of whom he was 

very fond. Perhaps he liked the boy because they both had 

the same McCartney build, the same long noses and the same de- 

lightful sense of humor,—at any rate, Jay, son of Dr. and Mrs. 

R. E. Stevenson, pioneer settlers of Olathe, Kansas, spent part of each 
year with his uncle at Colony, Kansas. 

In the spring of ’89, Jay, sixteen, and just through high school, 
was on one of his periodic visits to Uncle Jim and was working 
in the printing office of the Colony Free Press, edited by J. J. Burke. 

Jay was, of course, delighted to be included in the talk con- 
cerning the opening of Oklahoma and eagerly joined in the plans 
which developed to make the run. Finally three Colony men, Mc- 
Cartney, Burke, and C. P. Walker who had a real estate and loan 
office and young Jay decided to go down together on horseback, 
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taking along one wagon of supplies. When the wagon was being 
loaded, Jay dashed back into the newspaper office of the Colony 
Free Press and returned lugging a small hand press. 


The men rather teased him for dragging along such a cumber- 
some article when their supply space was so limited, but he was so 
enthusiastic that they did not object too much, but let him stow it 
as best he could back in a corner of the wagon. 


Later the little hand printing press earned its space for after 
the run was over and locations staked, Jay got out the first little 
newspaper of Oklahoma on it. This was almost as much of an 
undertaking as grandmother’s hand-made quilt—since each item 
was gathered person-to-person, each word set letter-by-letter and 
then each of the ten thousand copies run off by the good old hand 
method. But Jay was an enthusiastic worker and after he had the 
papers ready he would hitch up the two horses to the McCartney 
wagon and bump along over rocks and brush, fording creeks and 
ditches to deliver his precious news-sheets. 

The noise of his rattling wagon was a welcome sound to those 
early settlers too, for word about their neighbors and the folks back 
home was as necessary to their happiness as food and clothes. 


OKLAHOMA’S OPENING 
By Mrs. BIRDIE PALLADY 


’Tis a matter.of history as everyone knows, 
How this country was opened, the story goes, 
That a pistol shot, by our boys in blue 

At the hour of noon, when the motley crew 
Flowed out upon the land, to settle and take a hand 
In making the richest land on earth, 

The 22nd of April she had her birth. 


Thousands were camped along the line, 
Waiting to get the prearranged sign, 

Which gave the right to stake a claim, 
Nothing deterred them, nor fear, nor pain. 
Old men, young men, women and boy 

To most of them ’twas a time of joy 

All with a purpose plain in their face. 
Determined to win in the coming race. 


The lunch time was over at eleven sharp, 

For at twelve the cavalcade would start. 

An old crippled soldier stood looking about, 
He had seen service and didn’t look stout, 
Close by was his daughter preparing the meal 
In a battered tin can and a pan made of steel. 
A handful of twigs from the river bank 
Warmed the coffee that both of them drank. 
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‘OKLAHOMA-——THE BEAUTIFUL LAND 


For protection from the sun’s bright rays, 
They sat by a wagon of ancient days. 

On a bundle of hay, some rugs, and now, 
I-see by the wagon a rusty plow. 

They ate their meager meal to completion 
Which served to fill them to repletion. 

The man arose slowly and in a loud tone 
Said, “we must get ready if we’re to move on.” 


Those near them smiled as they noticed the steed. 
They seemed to have a poor chance indeed. 

But the crippled soldier and daughter fair, 
Began to harness the ridiculous pair. 

An ox, and a mule, each old and slow 

With such an equipage they hadn’t much show. 
But heedless alike of the fun that was meant 

Or the jibes of their neighbors they were content. 


And laughed and joked as they deftly threw 

A queer looking harness upon the two. 

Then to the surprise of everyone there, 

To the plow they hitched the odd looking pair. 
Then both sat down and patiently waited 

For the gun to say the time had abated. 

The plow was stuck in the ground, a cheerful cluck 
A furrow was made where the plow had struck. 


Then swinging his hat above his head 

“This claim is mine,” the soldier said. 

And driving a stake, the girl sat down 

At home one mile from a flourishing town. 

The people rushed past them — mad in the race 
While they quietly picked out a building place. 
Then back to town and the family 

They told their story in jubilant glee. 


The mass of people were soon out of sight 
With their maddening, dusty, noisy flight. 
The soldier still loves the story to tell, 
How against all odds he won so well. 
How he got to town and could not get, 

A thing to drive, not discouraged yet 

He hired the wagon, mule and ox, 

The rusty plow and wagon and box. 


Which barely held up till he got to town 
Then all at once it tumbled down. 

But he was pleased to say the least, 

When he returned the tired beast. 

The man lives on his homestead still 

And expects, he says, he always will. 

The daughter is married and happy now, 
Who sat with her father that day on the plow. 
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STAKES HER CLAIM WITH THE AMERICAN FLAG 
By ADA BASKINS JORGENSON 


N SUNDAY, April 21st, 1889, William Baskins, accompanied 

by his daughter, Ada, left Bluff City, Harper county, Kansas, 
by train, for Arkansas City, in order to make the run the next day 
with the great rush of people for homesteads in Oklahoma. ° 

We left Arkansas City on the third train going south, and on 
the way we passed thousands of people, boomers they were called, 
driving through the Cherokee Strip in all sorts of vehicles, con- 
trivances and some on foot; many whole families with their babies, 
household goods, live stock and other personal belongings. They 
were going to their new homes prepared to stay, all full of hopes 
and anticipations. 

It was a jolly good natured caravan of red-blooded Americans, 
in fact the salt of the earth, and peopie worthy of ail they looked 
for. 

At Guthrie, the designated capitol, there was an immense throng 
of these sooners on the townsite, and at this point we changed cars 
for Edmond, where Mr. I. N. Donald, with his mule team and wagon, 
met us. His work was a teamster hauling supplies for the Gov- 
ernment. His mules were tired and slow, people on foot, in fact, beat 
us to Deer Creek, our destination, where we met Mrs. Donald and 
her children; they had tents, a good camp fire and a dutch oven all 
ready to make biscuits and coffee. My but things-tasted good, for 
we were all hungry. On the way I selected my claim, or the one I 
wanted and got, for I planted the American flag there. After a 
good night’s rest, and at sunup the next morning, I was off for my 
new home. Father left earlier and secured his claim only 1% mile 
west of my southwest corner, thus making our homesites, which 
we later established, a little more than one mile apart. 

On my way I met Winifred Morton, — now Mrs. Geo. Salisbury, 
she secured a claim not far away, and we are still life long friends 
and homestead owners. 


On May 2nd, 1889. I filed on my claim, which is out of Section 
No. 2, Range 4, Township 14, at Kingfisher. Oklahoma. I camped 
on Uncle John’s creek, where I cooked my first wild turkey, which 
was killed the night before we left camp. At Kingfisher the men 
had to stand in line and get numbers and filing time, the hours 
being from 9 A. M. to 4 P.M. After that time the ladies could file 
so I sat in the office and did my filing. My lawyer attended to fixing 
my papers and took me to the side door. 

Father had to file two weeks later, and after that we.went 
home. 


Father was old.and not very well. 


On October 25, 1889, we, with all the Baskins family, moved 
on with our* camping equipment, a good milk cow, meat, canned 
and dried fruit, etc. F 
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We had some plowing done, built houses, mine first. A saw 
mill was on the Donald place, — now the Bearsford, Baggerly place, 
so we bought lumber and built a small 12x14 ft. house, the boards 
being wide were placed up and down, and cost $16.00. About that 
time the neighbors decided we should have a school-house, all do- 
nating money and work, thus making another order for the saw 
mill. In this school-house, which was located on my place, we had, 
in addition to school, preaching, Sunday school, box suppers, etc. 
We named it Rosebud school, with D. P. McGill our first teacher. 
After that we had young lady teachers, and they boarded with me, 
with father and my brother, Leslie, a postal clerk in the Horton, 
Kansas, post office, aiding with the bills. Four of the teachers in 
this early day school now live in Edmond, their names being Estes, 
Butcher, and Elmer E. Griffin. Now for the sad part of it all; on 
May 5, 1892, a cyclone swept the creek, killing Mr. Donald, and his 
good wife, with three of the children injured, as well as Mrs. Elrick, 
who died later. I was at Mulhall visiting my sister, Mrs. Geo. 
Pettyjohn, and only for this I probably would have been in this 
terrible storm. On the following Sunday I returned home, and 
what a sight met my eyes; two dead bodies in the school-house, my 
house swept away and with wreckage strewn about. Luckily, the 
home of Mrs. Lizzie Griffin was left and furnished a refuge for the 
injured and homeless; I stayed and helped care for them. Left 
homeless, I had to build a house, and everyone, it seemed, wanted 
to help me, money coming to me as far away as St. Louis, Mo. 


With lumber from Edmond, and plenty of help to build. We 
erected a 12x14 ft. house, and it is still in use, as a wash house on 
the farm. 


On June 13, 1894, I married Mr. Henry Jorgenson, a neighbor 
homesteader. Mr. Jorgenson, by the way, built on his place, the 
first house between Edmond and Kingfisher. In 1909 we built an 8- 
room house there, which stands today, and where we reared our 
family. Mr. Jorgenson passed away on November 25, 1930. He 
was a great lover of wild deer and wished they would come back. 
One Sunday morning he came in excitedly and announced that his 
wish had come true, for he had just seen a wild deer with twins 
on the creek and in the timber. Our family, born and reared on the 
Henry Jorgenson homestead, consisted of the following: Frederick 
William, born August 12, 1895. Arch H., born February 28, 1897; 
Vida L., born November 17, 1898; Dwight Leslie, born November 
7, 1902; Lionel J., born November 3, 1905, and his twin brother, 
John Lars, born on the same date; Ralph H., born July 5, 1908. 


On the death of my husband, I purchased a home in Edmond, 
at 525 North Boulevard, where I now live and expect to spend my 
remaining days. The bodies of my late husband, as well as Lionel, 
one of my twins, rest in the Edmond cemetery, as well as do the 
bodies of father and mother, William M., and Sarah A. Baskins. 


Thus ends the story of our lives in Oklahoma, with the trials, 
tribulations and pleasures of early eighty-niners. 
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PLENTY OF GAME 
By Mrs. J. M. OWEN 


W/ HEN I was a very small child we were living in southwestern 
Kansas. One day I was interested in the excitement that was 
going on, and was told that my father and a friend were going to 
Oklahoma to make the run. Each one furnished a horse and they 
had a light spring wagon. Bedclothing and provisions for the trip 
were packed and my father, Thomas Vaughn, made the run on April 
22, 1889. He staked a good claim one and a half miles south of 
Kingfisher, moving his family down the following August. 


The household furniture, and general merchandise store, were 
moved in covered wagons from Liberal, Kansas. On the trip my 
father killed a large number of young wild turkeys, and I helped 
my mother fry them and pack them in a 5-gallon lard can, pouring 


hot iard over them. They were good and furnished us meat on the | 


trip. 


My father had the true pioneer spirit, as he moved from north- 
west Missouri, of which state he was a native, to southwest Kansas; 
then to Oklahoma. 


He was engaged in the mercantile business in Marysville, Mo., 
and moved this store to Kansas in 1886; then to Oklahoma. 


When very young, I often watched the Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
Indians pass our claim, going for a pow-wow. I was afraid of the 
Indians, and would stand behind a tree or peep out around the corner 
of the house to watch them. The older men, women and children 
rode in the wagons, sitting flat on the wagon bed. They had no 
sideboards on their wagons. The young bucks rode on horseback. 


They always had a number of dogs, lean and gaunt, following 
them. The Indians followed the famous Chisholm Trail which ran 
across our claim. 


We lived on this claim for eleven years. In 1900, when we sold 
it, it was one of the best improved farms in the county. 


We then moved to Oklahoma City where my father engaged in 
the wholesale dry goods business. The name of the new firm was 
The Kerfoot, Miller & Vaughn Wholesale Dry Goods Company. 


My father afterwards built the first brick ‘‘sky-scraper building 
in Oklahoma City. It is standing yet —the Vaughn building. 
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THE JENNINGS FAMILY GOES ADVENTURING 


By ALFRETTA JENNINGS 


UR FAMILY consisting of William Edward Jennings, my 

father, Frances Stansberry Jennings, my mother, and three 
children, Willard Edward, Walter A., and myself, left Barnard, 
Kansas, at dawn on the morning of April 8, 1889, bound for the 
promised land of Oklahoma. We had two covered wagons, one 
drawn by a team of grey horses, four years old, and ‘‘steppers,”’ at 
least they were prancing when we started. The other wagon was 
drawn by a team of fine mules, and we were leading two good cows 
and two other horses. My mother drove the greys and my father 
drove the mules and we children rode part of the time with mother 
and part of the time with father. Mother’s wagon was loaded with 
such things as: two trunks containing our clothing and valuables, 
and among said valuables was a clock, a precious possession. There 
was also a Singer sewing machine, another precious possession. One 
box dishes and part of the cooking utensils and laundry parapher- 
nalia. My father’s wagon was loaded with such things as a sod 
plough, a rake, scythe, hoe, grubbing hoe, four straight back chairs, 
a rocking chair, an iron cook stove and an iron heating stove. He 
also had some seed, a bushel of kaffir corn, two bushels of Indian 
corn, and a bushel of potatoes, which we later ate, having learned 
they would not do well in sod ground. Some of the straight back 
chairs, tubs, which were wood, and buckets, which were wood, and 
the hoes, were tied on the sides of the wagons. The grub box was 
tied on and changed to the shady side from time to time. I remem- 
ber a big stone jar filled with California plums, a very sour dried 
plum of that period, which my mother had cooked with plenty of 
sugar. Our desert came out of that jar all the way down and it 
was so good to the taste. 


My father and mother were completely saturated with en- 
thusiasm over the prospect of acquiring and owning a nice piece of 
land of their very own and building a home thereon. For weeks 
or months before the great event our family life took on a roseate 
hue. It was something even more exciting and thrilling than a 
birthday party or a Christmas tree, just a sort of an atmosphere that 
seemed to fill us with a sense of joy and beauty combined with the 
spirit of expectant adventure. Those weré indeed wonderful days. 


The first night out was spent, mother says, somewhere in Saline 
county, Kansas, and we had traveled thirty miles, which was pro- 
nounced splendid progress. Thirty miles from dawn to sundown! 
We built a campfire and all got good and warm. We ate heartily 
of food from the grub box with milk to drink which we bought from 
a farmer near our camping place. No time at all until morning 
and they routed us out again to go on. We spent the second night 
in Wichita, Kansas, with the family of my father’s eldest brother. 
We arrived at McPherson, Kansas, the third day where we met and 
became well acquainted with the family of T. H. Ray, from Water- 
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ville, Kansas. We proceeded the remainder of the voyage with 
that family and we have all been friends ever since, closer than most 
relatives. Mr. Ray was considerably older than my father. They 
had a daughter, Jessie, who later became an actress with the E. S. 
Sothern Company, a son, T .H., Jr., who later owned a number of 
hardware and lumber stores, one at Wellston, Oklahoma, where he 
still lives, the last living member of that family, except Will. There 
were two younger brothers, Will and George. Will was a soldier in 
World War No. 1 and George lived at Cement, Oklahoma. When we 
arrived at McPherson my brother, Walter, was sick so we rented a 
house and stayed there two days, while he got well and we all got 
cleaned up. The night before I scored up my pet grievance. Traffic 
had become so congested that there was a shortage of water and they 
refused me water to wash my hands. They were very dirty too, and 
I was most unhappy about not being allowed to wash them. So, 
the stay in McPherson was grand because we had all the water we 
needed, Walter got well, and we saw and even used the first tele- 
phone any of us ever had seen. My recollection of that telephone 
is very vague, except that there was a little box on the wall that 
looked all the world like an old fashioned cigar box and we opened 
the lid, or door and rang by turning a little crank, the bell ringing 
there as well as at the other end of the line. 


We arrived at Winfield, Kansas, the night of the 13th and that 
night there was a terrible storm, strong wind and much rain. Father 
and mother felt the water rushing in on the floor and hastily began 
to pile the bedding and the kids on the chairs and then one of them 
at each end of the tent held to the tent poles with all their strength 
to keep it from blowing over. Just beside our tent was the Rays’ 
tent. T. H., Jr., owned a beautiful sorrel saddle horse which he 
rode all the way driving their livestock. He must have been about 
14, quite an adult, and my impression was that he sort of scorned 
the rest of us, a lot of bothersome kids. When this storm was raging 
he demanded that they let him bring Queen into their tent and he 
proceeded to take her in there too. The storm passed with no very 
great damage and we all remained there a day to dry our possessions. 


Another big event en route was the crossing of the Arkansas 
river. The unusually heavy rains had raised the waters until ford- 
ing it was out of the question, so the men laid planks over the rail- 
roadbridge and drove across, but some of the horses were too frac- 
tious and the men unhitched them and all joined in and pushed the 
wagons over, then they rode the horses, making them swim to the 
other side, where they were hitched to the wagons again and pro- 
ceeded on their journey. As we were getting ready to cross, one 
man’s heavily laden wagon in some way was not steered right, and 
before the men realized what was happening away it went down the 
side of the road into the river. Fortunately it did not go all the 
way, but sort of locked with its nose in the water. There was con- 
sternation for a moment, then the men, there must have been a 
hundred, sprang into action and in no time they had roped that 
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wagon and hauled it back and guided it onto the bridge and had 
it going over with the others. Five years ago my father and Mr. 
Wm. Bailey, who then lived five miles southwest of Oklahoma City, 
and who has since passed on, were talking of ‘the run” and dis- 
covered that he was the owner and driver of that wagon. The rail- 
road company charged one dollar for each vehicle that crossed on 
that bridge and April must have been their most prosperous month 
of that year. Vehicles and animals passed over that bridge just as 
fast as men could drive, ride or push them — often they were running 
all the way across, all day, and all night I suppose, pausing only to 
let a few trains pass over, hurrying the planks off and on again. 


‘We reached the line, just north of Orlando, on the 20th of April 
and there we remained two long days awaiting the GREAT HOUR. 
Finally, noon of the 22nd came. Soldiers all dolled up in blue uni- 
forms were stationed about every 100 yards and as the hour came 
the whistles were blown along with all other kinds of noises and — 
the crowd raced forth, a great army of humanity. It just can’t be 
described, because the enthusiasm which I’ve tried to describe as 
to our family permeated every human there, and I think it was 
passed on to the animals too, and maybe to the wheels — who knows, 
Most of the families remained there on the line and made camps to 
await the return of the men who went on to find and file on land. 
A few women went too. My father went on a fine saddle horse. He 
arrived at Guthrie on the 24th and found the land which was to be 
our home. Someone traded a relinquishment to it, that is, a re- 
linquishment of the right to it, to father for a horse, but when he 
went to the land office to file on it he found that it had already been 
filed on by a ‘Sooner’ who had worked on the land office in 


Guthrie as a carpenter, before the opening. Father filed a contest’ 


which resulted in a lawsuit of seven years’ duration at the end of 
which time, after having paid all the money the family could earn 
for lawyers’ fees and court costs, the battle was won and father 
and three arbitrators agreed with the Sooner upon an equitable sum 
to pay him for his buildings and fences. He and father had divided 
the land, each fencing off and using 80 acres, so we had no troubles 
outside the courts. We children went to school with theirs and we 
all played together. Some of our neighbors carried guns all the time 
for their adversaries and some of them had fights and continual 
trouble. When we first settled on the land we lived in a tent for 
several months. then built a good warm, and cool, sod house and 
lived in it until the next spring, when a wall of it fell in, burying 
my brother, Walter, and breaking the bedstead. Mother had such 
a time digging him out and then blowing breath into him, that we 
immediately got busy and had a good little frame house built, in 
which we lived until we bought the one from the other family and 
combined ours with it, making a good substantial home, which stood 
until a very few years ago, and I understand the material is in- 
cluded in the nice new house that was built there a few years ago. 


I want to go back to the night we camped while father made 
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the run. The Ray family stayed there with us and all through the 
afternoon children played and slept and the elders got acquainted 
and made plans. Late that evening mother was changing the 
horses, picketing them in fresher grass, and she drove one stake 
across the line and in a spirit of fun shouted out ‘Don’t anyone 
bother this place. I am taking it and this is my stake,’ and from 
nowhere it seemed, a man came running and shouting, “Lady you 
can’t do that; please don’t do that. This is my land. I came all 


_ the way from New York to get it! Please don’t take it away from 


me!” Everyone laughed and, of course, they all got acquainted 
and talked on and on about their former homes, etc. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ray were very kind to us and T. H., Jr., who had planned all the 
way down that he would kill a turkey and just maybe a deer when 
we got to the line, hunted all up and down on his horse, but did 
not get one —the great crowds and the noise had scared them all 
into hiding. However, all of us had plenty of all such game later 
and for many years. 

After my father came back we all went with him to the claim 
and the Rays went with us, then a little later they found a place of 
their own 1% miles north of Coyle, where they lived many years. 
They had a big two-story log house which seemed to us like a 
mansion when it was built. 


Those very first years were so full of adventure, to the children 
who were small. I recall the beauty of the redbud blossoms. Then 
there were whole hillsides completely covered with them and they 
made a beautiful picture at a little distance. Then there were the 
wild plum thickets, and the great fields of wild sweet williams. The 
wild flowers were indeed beautiful and plentiful. In the autumn 
there were wild plums, wild grapes and wild blackberries, and nuts 
galore. We played at exploring and one time we came to the camp 
of some Indians. One old lady spoke a wee bit of English and she 
asked us to have some dried beef. They had cut it in small hunks 
and tied it in tree branches and it had dried, but the flies were 
about and I wonder now how they ate it and kept so well. Mr. and 
Mrs. F. M. Curtis, a childless couple, lived just south of us and 
their land was higher and there were two small canyons on it which 
we loved to explore. Mother tried to dissuade us by telling us 
they might not like it. A few years ago I went to see Mrs. Curtis 
in her last days, which were spent in the Masonic Home at Guthrie. 
She was still beautiful and she charmed me almost as much as when 
I was a little child. She exclaimed, ‘Well, if here isn’t the little 
girl who came with her brothers and they all brought me loads of 
wild flowers and asked me if I would mind if they explored my 
land!” Then she told some other old ladies there so much about 
those early days. We had many interesting neighbors. A family 
named Dr. and Mrs. R. A. Gates lived just north of us a mile. He 
was a doctor from New York City. His wife was the best cook 
and so interested in all we did. They had two daughters, the elder, 
Maude, was a doctor in New York City, and at that time there were 
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few women doctors. She took care of my father through a serious 
illness on one of her visits. The other daughter, Olive, was an 
actress. They visited their parents at least once each year. Olive 
liked my mother very much, who at that time was very pretty. 
Olive often sent mother a big box of her discarded clothes, — such 
beautiful materials and lovely trimmings. Mother has always been 
a good dressmaker and she dressed herself and me in most becoming 
clothes, and many years later we learned that some of our neigh- 
bors condemned her for spending so much money on finery. Another 
bit of human gossip was the comment of an old man who said 
“M’s Jennin’s’ll break Bill surer’n hell! Why she gives ’em all two 
and even three spreads on their bread at every meal!” He did not 


-know that my Dad was all English and like his entire family, de- 


manded some sort of sweet in addition to butter. I doubt if a meal 
at home would seem complete even now without jam, jelly, pre- 
serves or honey in addition to butter. I never did figure out what 
he meant by the third one unless he saw Dad mix two sweets with 
his butter and stir them all up together, which he often does. 
Going back to the Gates family — Dr. Gates had a temper and his 
favorite and only cussing consisted of the words *“‘Com dum it!” 
And how he could snort them out! His wife was a precious old 
lady and I learned many things from her. She gave me a lovely 
little blue glass slipper, early American glass, which ‘‘came through 
the Portsmouth flood.” I still have it and a collector in New York, 
to whom I once showed it, said he thought it was the mate to one 
owned by Henry Ford, who is a collector of Early American glass. 
Some day ‘“‘when my ship comes in” (and the war is over), I hope 
to call on Henry and ask him to see his little blue glass slipper. 


THE UNSOLVED MYSTERY, OR 
WHO KILLED THE DOG 


OST of the dwellings of the very early days were shacks of 

upright boards, windows often without sash, or just tents. 
These tents had very poor methods of locking, so one’s possessions 
were none too safe had the populace been as dishonest as they are 
often credited with being, yet were not so. 


A Swede by the name of Berg brought with his home-making 
equipment to Oklahoma one large bull-dog. This animal was half 
Dane with all the ugly traits of character of both breeds and a 
fearsome thing to encounter even upon one’s own ground, -,and 
always his right of entry was uncontested in a land that thrived 
upon contests. 

He had a great fondness for butter, its age and condition being 
of no consideration, a side of bacon or a half ham, likewise were his. 
for he was a firm believer in “finders keepers,” and he was always 
seeking. 

After many illegal entrances into the tent of one Jim McCart- 
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ney, in which he acquired ham, bacon, and a whole pound of really 
good and comparatively eatable butter, Mr. McCartney felt he 
could stand no more. His decision no doubt would have met with 
loud acclaim on the part of many other sufferers had they known 
of the plot to relieve the community of the offended. 

The bait was put out and Mr. McCartney departed for one of 
his many trips to Kansas. The giant bull-dog was too wary, or too 
well fed that day, so the bait was taken by a bird dog, owned by 
the same man and prized more highly than any earthly possession. 
This Swede was furious and as his eye rested upon one Charley 
Colcord, his next door neighbor, he was going to slay him without 
trial at once. A passing neighbor, seeing the difficulties of Mr. 
Colcord, unarmed and at the mercy of an avenging Swede, inter- 
fered and postponed the act of retribution until Mr. Colcord had 
time to present his alibi, and was removed from suspicion. 

Many years passed, Mr. McCartney wrote the neighbor a letter 
confessing ail, and protesting unwavering afiection for the dead 
bird dog, Betty, but still regretting the fact that his bait for the 
bull-dog failed in its mission. 


POST OFFICE OR LAUNDRY? 


W HEN the days of the first rush were over it became evident 
that we needed a more substantial edifice in which to house 
the Post Office. So a new building was erected on Broadway. 
This building had the extra luxury of a basement, for which the 
Post Office had no use. Mr. Beidler, the postmaster, rented the 
basement for a Chinese laundry. All went well until there came 
one of Oklahoma’s notorious rain storms. Even the modern surface 
water sewerage system fails to take care of these and the new town 
was far from so well equipped. All of Oklahoma City south of 
Second street, was soon flooded, and the basement of the new post 
office received its share of the moisture. The man on night duty, 
for union hours were unknown at that time, James McAdams, heard 
loud cries and pounding on the trap door leading to the basement. 
He opened the door and found huddled on the top steps the owners. 
and operators of the Chinese laundry. Taking advantage of the 
opened door they quickly entered and begun the salvage of the 
equipment and the laundry, washed and unwashed. They soon had 
enough tubs and the gasoline stove going to begin plying the trade 
and ropes were strung throughout the lobby of the building, all 
the while chattering in glee to their compatriots, but quite unable 
to understand the protest of Mr. McAdams. Feeling, that morning 
which would come soon might help him solve this latest problem 
he went about his own business of sorting the mail deposited by the 
last Santa Fe train. But with the storm past, his new tenants gave 
no indication of moving back to original quarters, but pursued 
their calling while patrons of the post office dodged wet linen and 
ironing Chinese. As night drew on other Chinese attracted by 
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HE ’89ers didn’t have the time or inclination for many “social” 
affairs, but it didn’t take society long to get into action, once 
things were going good here. Here’s an account of an 1890 party: 


“The Royal Dozen, a society composed of a number of 
the younger generation, gave a pleasant dancing party at 
the Commercial clubroom. The ladies and their gentlemen 
friends tripped the light fantastic for a few hours and then 
had elegant refreshments. Gentlemen who have not arrived 
at the dignity of wearing long pants were not invited. So 
the affair was a miniature of the parties given by older 
members.” 


Members of the Royal Dozen were Hettie Wand, Fannie Mc- 


_Kinnin, Mary Peyton, Maud Walker, Eva Walker, Ada Jarboe, Ethel 


Romick, Flora Shields, Gertie Wallace, Anna Glaze, Florence Dusch 
and Ethel Davis. 


A FIRST NEW YEAR’S DAY CALL 


V -HEN New Year’s day dawned in 1889, a group of intrepid 

souls, among them D. W. Gibbs and C. P. Walker, decided to 
make some calls. Few open houses were listed for that day but in 
the course of their visits they stopped at the home of Dr. Holloman 
on Third street. Never were New Year’s callers more hospitably re- 
ceived than they, by this group of lovely Kentucky women, Misses 
Anna, Helen, Lizzie Robertson, and their charming sister, Mrs. 
Nancy Callendar. Mrs. Holloman had not anticipated callers on 
that first New Year’s morning, and the larder was quite unpre- 
pared for the serving of refreshments. But Kentucky hospitality 
rose to the occasion and in her gracious manner Mrs. Holloman 
said, “No caller shall leave without some refreshments on New 
Year’s day,” and she served glasses of buttermilk! 


~ 


warmth and comfort, assembled and soon held forth in a rousing 
game of fan-tan, far into the night. Mr. McAdams was not a pro- 
ficient linguist, but he eventually made them understand that they 
had rented ONLY the basement, which was now tenable, and move 
they must, but with much talk they reluctantly returned to their 
original quarters, drying ropes, laundry tubs, ironing boards and 
dirty linen, and chattering Chinese. 
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N THE early days of Oklahoma Territory man-hunting by Deputy 

U. S. Marshals was something of a business. In those days of 
the middle west train holdups and bank robberies constituted some- 
thing of a business too, and outlaws would pull a deal then make 
for the wilds of the then Indian Territory for a hide-out, and to 
frame up the next robbery. 


Often deputy United States marshals would trail the outlaws 
to their hide-out and shoot it out with them, and it was the custom 
to bring the bodies of the outlaws to Oklahoma City or Guthrie, or 
some of the larger towns of the territory, not only for burial, but 
for identification in hopes that the dead outlaw could be identified 
by someone as having pulled some other job with the additional 
reward to be had for the identification. 


One morning I read in the paper where such a dead outlaw 
had been brought in and was then repesing in the undertaking es- 
tablishment of Fred Reed. 

I was just a boy then, with all the curiosity of a boy. I had 
seen several dead outlaws, and also a few deputy U. S. marshals. 
So, boy like, I hiked down to Fred Reed’s place and inquired: ‘Mr. 
Reed, can I ‘see that dead outlaw?’ Now, Fred was one of the 
greatest practical jokers I ever knew, and I thought I detected a 
sort of twinkle in his eye as he said: ‘Sure. He is right out back 
there in that shed. Here is the key.’”” He handed me the key and 
directed me to an old shed that stood on the back part of the 
business lot. 


I started for the shed, and what it was that told me I don’t 
know, or whether it was by intuition that I sensed the fact that I 
was being watched from that back window. That feeling helped 
prime a not over bold kid to the point of going out to the shed, 
unlocking the door, opening it wide for not only better light, but also 
for a feeling of more security. There lay the dead outlaw on a 
cooling board. I walked around him and pulled the sheet down 
from over his face, took a good look at him, recovered him with the 
sheet, closed the door and locked it. and went back to Fred and 
handed him the key and thanked him. I thought I saw something 
of a shadow of disappointment on his face. 

Years afterwards Fred was telling my mother about it, and 
said they hadn’t expected me to go through with it, but as Fred then 
remarked: ‘The kid made good.” 
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PART FOUR 


J. H. EVEREST 


DEVELOPED the “motoring bug” from reading stories of the big 
eastern shows and brought the first automobile to Oklahoma 
City in 1900. I was an enthusiast then as I am now, because of the 
quiet thrill of effortless, silent motion along the streets —the feel of 
fresh air against the driver’s face and the confidence and satisfaction 
that comes with the knowledge of great power at the control of 
fingers. 

Three special joys made up motoring then — there was leading 
horses around the blamed thing, the second was getting down every 
ten miles and filling her up with water and gasoline and pouring 
oil over sliding parts, then there was the exquisite delight in won- 
dering if the water glass connections were stopped and the pressure 
getting near the blow-up point. These three were attractions auto- 
ing doesn’t offer now, but the real lure of the car was the same 
then as now. 

The first car in Oklahoma City got here at a cost of $750.00. 
It was a “steamer’’ of six horse power. The steam was supplied 
«ey a fire tube boiler fourteen inches in diameter by fourteen inches 
high. Gasoline below it furnished the heat. The burner, boiler and 
engine were hung in a frame, exposed, beneath the body. The en- 
gine was a fine collector of dust in dry weather and in wet times, 
its rods were housed in mud. The boiler was wound with piano 
wire and tested to 600 pounds per square inch. It contained 300 
copper tubes. The working pressure was 200 pounds. 

Starting on a drive was no matter of a moment. It wasn’t a 
performance of dropping into a deeply cushioned seat — bearing 
down on a starter button and moving off. No, it required time 
to get the steamer into action. First came the business of heating 
the burner tube. I entered the barn, ‘garage’ came later, and un- 
screwed the cold tube. The tube was heated in a bon-fire of the 
kitchen stove, to a cherry red. Then by practice acquired by burn- 
ing of fingers, it was re-applied to the automobile. Gasoline was 
turned on and a match struck to the burner. After ten minutes of 
gurgling followed by the hissing of the valves, the steam pressure 
rose to a working point and the car was ready. 

The north end of Robinson, a smooth dirt highway, was the 
favorite joy stretch for the pioneer auto fan. There he was not 
troubled by the curiosity of fellow citizens and he could see a team 
or single rig coming afar and stop in time to lead the horses around 
the simmering machine. 

When I drove the machine up to a hitch rack on Main street or 
Grand avenue during the day, it always had a whole rack to itself. 
During the first few months of the automobile industry in the city 
not a horse could be driven within ten feet of it. 
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THE MASSEY FAMILY CAME FROM TEXAS — 
GRAYSON COUNTY 


By G. E. (JACK) MASSEY 


Y FATHER, George W. Massey, was a cattle man and fed 

cattle in the fall of 1889 at Pauls Valley. He came to Okla- 
homa City on the Santa Fe, leaving Purcell at twelve o’clock noon, 
April 22, 1889. He staked a business lot in the 100 block and a 
residence lot in the 500 block, both on Main street, on the 22nd of 
April. In May he filed on Maywood, located north of Fourth street 
and east of the Santa Fe, winning this tract after much litigation. 
This was one of the first additions to Oklahoma City and was 
named after my sister, Mae. He returned to Texas the last of 
April and I came back with him May Ist. My mother and sister 
followed in about sixty days. 


Well can I remember the early days of Oklahoma City! Three 
companies of soldiers were here to preserve law and order. The 
report came one day that the Indians were going to make a raid 
and massacre the citizens, but they did not come. Water was 
scarce; the North Canadian river and only two wells! Water was 
two bits a bucket, and the dust was so caked on people’s faces all 
you could see was the whites of their eyes. Building houses to live 
in, all over town, seven days a week, and the sound of the hammer 
kept up for weeks from sun-up to sun-down. 


On the way to Oklahoma City I bought a barrel of cider at 
Gainesville, Texas, and sold cider, apple pies and papers in front 
of a tent just across from the Santa Fe depot and by our first post 
office. It was in front of this tent that I found my pony, “Kick- 
ahubby,” about thirty days after the opening, tied behind a covered 
wagon. He had strayed away or had been stolen a year before this 
country was opened. I knew he was my pony because he had my 
father’s brand, the Forked Tail T, on his hip. It was not hard for 
me to convince the party who had the pony, that he belonged to 
me and he gladly gave him up. This party was none other than the 


father of the late Charlie Knight, Charlie being in the wagon at 
the time. 


My first school teacher was Mrs. Jennie McKeever, later Mrs. 
Fred Sutton, and what a wonderful woman she was! The school 


was located on First street where the First National Bank now 
stands. 


Among the early day people that I can well remember was the 
“Button Woman,” with two straps around her shoulders fastened to 
an old pocket-book filled with buttons. She would walk up to any 
man with a button off, and there were many of them, and proceed 
to sew one on. A nickel was the price. Then there was the woman 
who wore the old yellow slicker and made her money killing deer, 
turkey, prairie chicken and quail. We had about thirty-five butcher 
shops in Oklahoma City, and in front of these, strung up on hooks, 
were wagon loads of all kinds of game. 
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I went with Governor Steele, our first governor, leaving Okla- 
homa City, to open up the town of Tecumseh. We left here three 
days before the opening of the town. Our conveyance was a stage 
coach pulled by four mules. The Governor, Charlie, and George 
Stiles, the driver (being a soldier), and myself made up the party. 
I think the experience I had on this trip was the most interesting 
and thrilling I ever had in my life. 


“When I was sixteen my father died. A few days afterward I 
went to work for the Dowden-Williamson Grocery Company, the 
first wholesale house in Oklahoma, and up to this day I have been 
selling “prunes” to the good people of Oklahoma. 

I love Oklahoma. I love Oklahoma people. I like most every- 
thing connected with Oklahoma, and I wish it were possible to be 
here, and feeling well, when the bugle blows on our One Hundredth 
Anniversary. 


FIRST SCHOOLS OF OKLAHOMA 


By ELLEN EAGIN HICKAM 


T HAS been said that the definition of a college might be “Mark 

Hopkins on one end of a log and a student on the other.” We 
are too apt to think of good schools in terms of massive buildings 
of brick and stone, with splendid equipment, complete libraries 
and scores of highly educated instructors. 


But the greatest of all Teachers gathered His pupils about Him 
on the mountain side or by the quiet shores of Galilee. He taught 
in simple parables, drawing His illustrations from nature all about 
them. 


And so I do not hesitate to say that some of the most practical 
and inspiring teaching ever done in the state of Oklahoma was 
done in 1889-90 in those first schools. As you know, the six counties 
opened to settlement April 22, 1889, were Kingfisher, Canadian, 
Cleveland, Oklahoma, Logan and Payne. I've tried to get together 
a few facts about the first schools in these six counties. 


No sooner had these pioneers got settled in their primitive 
homes, than they began to plan for the education of their children. 
The first schools were subscription schools —the usual fee being 
ene dollar per child, per month. Some of these were held in tents, 
some in dugouts, sod houses and rudely built log rooms. I quote 
from one of Oklahoma’s leading newspaper men, who says “The 
first school I ever attended was in a windowless dugout, with a 
door hung on leather. hinges.” Anather, a pioneer of Kingfisher 
county, says, “The first school embraced the whole town, supported 
largely by the saloons, but not under any law and was without 
race or color distinction.”” True democracy, wasn't it? The benches 
were slabs of lumber home grown. 
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Another building was described as being a sod house with dirt 
floor and roof. Sometimes in the season of heavy rains the children 
practically had an indoor swimming pool. 

Often there was no furniture provided and each pupil brought 
his own chair, stool or box from home. The blackboard was made by 
putting a coat of black paint on pine boards. Chalk was a luxury 
very carefully hoarded. 

Frequently there would be fifty or more children crowded into 
one small room —a far cry from the modern idea that no teacher 
should have more than thirty pupils in one grade. These students 
were of all ages and grades from the chart class to the big boys who 
studied Ray’s Higher Arithmetic. Each pupil often had a different 
text for the books were brought from the homes. McGuffey’s Readers 
and Spellers, Barnes’ History, Harvey’s Grammar, Monteith’s Geog- 
raphy and many others were used. 

Besides the boys and girls who came to these schools there came 
also — not only Mary’s littie lamb — but toads, centipedes, snakes 
and in one instance mentioned —a skunk. Needless to say school 
was dismissed very hastily that day! 

Now don’t think they didn’t have fun along with the hardships. 
Spelling bees and literary societies flourished. Debates which 
ranked in oratory along with Webster vs. Hayne and Calhoun vs. 
Clay made the rafters tremble. Every Friday afternoon the little 
schoolroom resounded to the bass voice of some lad telling, “How 
Horatio Kept the Bridge” or some timid little girl with long braids 
reciting the sad tale, “Curfew Shall Not Ring Tonight.” 

In some communities dramatic clubs were in full swing por- 
traying such melodramas and tragedies as ‘East Lynne,” “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” and “Ten Nights In a Barroom.” 

A little later in the history of these first community centers 
came the Chautauquas which added to the cultural growth of the 
youth and older people. Lectures by noted men, musical entertain- 
ment by great singers and orchestras were enjoyed even in remote 
places. William Jennings Bryan was one whose ora‘ory held crowds 
spellbound. When just a school girl I heard the great Chinese, Li 
Hung Chang and still remember some of his spicy comments on 
Western civilization. Seeing Joseph Jefferson in his great rendition 
of Rip Van Winkle was a never to be forgotten experience. 


I wish to give a letter written to me by Miss Etta Dale, one of 
the best known of pioneer teachers. The letter speaks for itself. 


El Reno, Okla. 
‘ October 5, 1942 
Mrs. John P. Hickam, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


_ My dear Friend: 


I completed 50 yrs of service in the El Reno schools 
last spring, and 53 years in Canadian County. The City of 
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after the Run. 
kindergarten to grammar school. 
to keep the children out from under foot while they got settled. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE EIGHTY-NINERS 


El Reno had a surprise celebration for me on May 28. You 
may have read about it in the papers. I voluntarily retired 
at the close of school in the spring and have not been in 
school this fall. However, the superintendent told me a few 
days ago that he thought he would need me in some capacity 
very soon, so I may be back in harness any time. 


I taught in the Banner school district, Canadian County, 
six miles southeast of El Reno, from 1890 to 1892. We had 
a frame school building, with no seats, no blackboard, no 
furniture of any kind. The teacher and the pupils brought 
chairs and boxes from home and made their own desks. We 
used a piece of black cloth for a blackboard. Teachers had 
to get a temporary certificate for teaching, and one of the 
requirements was to attend a normal which lasted two 
weeks. It was just a review of 8th grade work. 


I had 52 pupils in my school in 1890, and they ranged 
from beginners to sophomores in High School. Pupils 
walked from % to 2% miles to school, and thought nothing 
of it. My salary was $35.00 per month, and I was paid in 
warrants which had to be discounted 15%. I taught in this 
school until December, 1892, when I was elected a member 
of the El Reno city schools, at a salary of $40.00 a month. I 
remember that you taught in one of the frame school build- 
ings which were erected at that time. I was made prin- 
cipal of the school in 1896 and was the only principal the 
school ever had up to the time I retired. We heated the 
buildings with coal stoves, but often we had to burn green 
wood instead of coal. We had many school entertain- 
ments, and the school was the social center of the com- 
munity. I had an organ and a piano. I hauled the organ 
to the school every Sunday so we could use it for Sunday 
school and church. We had a literary society in which the 
entire community was interested. I suppose there were 
hardships, but I thought nothing of them then. I had such 
joy in my work, that I did not think of the work as a hard- 
ship. 

Your friend, 
Etta D. Dale. 
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The first school in Guthrie, Logan county, of which we have a 


record was started in a tent on the bank of the Cottonwood river. 
Miss Mary McConnell opened the school on June 5, just six weeks 
She had twenty-five pupils ranging in age from 
The parents paid a small tuition 


Payne county puts forth the claim that the first rural school 


actually to be built for the purpose in Oklahoma was completed on 
the homestead of Henry Kimball, ten miles southwest of Stillwater. 


In 1890 Governor Steele, who had been appointed by the Presi- 
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dent of the United States, named J. H. Lawhead as our first Terri- 
torial superintendent of schools. Under Lawhead’s administration, 
school districts were defined, superintendents and school boards 


were appointed and Oklahoma’s educational system began to 
function. 


Congress having appropriated $50,000 for schools in the new 
territory, the saiaries of teachers were fixed at $25.00, $30.00, and 
$35.00 per month. These salaries were paid to holders of Third, 
Second, and First Grade certificates, respectively. There was money 
enough for an average term of 342 months. 


Provision was immediately made for institutions of higher 
learning. These were Oklahoma University at Norman, Cleveland 
county, Agricultural and Mechanical College at Stillwater, Payne 
county, and Central State Teachers College at Edmond, Oklahoma 
county. The last named was the first established in 1890. The 
State Legislature provided that Oklahoma county should donate 
$5000.00 in bonds, and that Edmond should give forty acres of land, 
all but ten acres of this was to be divided into town lots and sold. 


On September 15, 1892, the first class in the University of 
Oklahoma met to begin work. The entire enrollment was fifty- 
seven. There were four members of the faculty, including David 
R. Boyd, President. He served as a full-time teacher. He was 
supposed to be Professor of Mental and Moral Science, but he 
actually taught arithmetic, grammar, Latin and psychology. It 
was necessary to have classes in these subjects because few or 


none cf these students had any high school education. They had 
grown up on the raw frontier. 


The first building was a structure on Norman’s main street 
known as the Rock building. Two members of the first faculty are 
still living. They are Dr. Edwin De Barr and Dr. French S. E. Amos. 
If you gre interested in reading more about Oklahoma University 
get Dr. Roy Gittinger’s new book, “The University of Oklahoma: 
A History of Fifty Years,’ just recently off the press. 


It has been told that the first official act of the newly appointed 
faculty at O. U., at its first meeting was to cut and eat a watermelon. 


One of the best known and best loved of pioneer Oklahoma 
City teachers was Virginia Cox Sutton. She started a subscription 
school in a small store room on First street between Broadway and 
Robinson. When the public schools were organized, she was taken 
into the system and taught seventeen years. She holds a high place 
of honor not only in educational and musical circles, but also in our 
*89ers organization. She was a moving spirit in organizing the 
Women of ’89 and served as the first president. 


Mr. and Mrs. North from Boston, Massachusetts, parents of our 
president, Mrs. A. W. White, opened a private school in a tent four 
or five weeks after the Run. They had about seventy pupils. 


Mrs. Lucy Twyford, another pioneer, gathered her neighbor's 
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children together under the black jack trees in the summer of ’89 
and taught them. 


Other early day teachers who are members of the ’89ers are 
Mrs. A. S. Heaney, formerly Miss Alice Beitman, and Mrs. Celene 
Reed, formerly Miss Celene Gray. 


The first High school in Oklahoma City was organized in a 
little four-room cottage which stood on Military Hill. Irving School 
at the corner of Fourth and Walnut now occupies that site. The 
little cottage had been the residence of Captain D. F. Stiles, who 
had troops under his command for any emergency arising in Okla- 
homa City. 

Mrs. Selwyn Douglas was elected principal of the High school 
at the princely salary of $80.00 per month. She received $20.00 
additional for organizing the school and examining the pupils. 

The first class which was graduated in 1895 had six members. 
They were Caroline Rockefeller, Guy Blackwelder, Frank Hum- 
phreys, Madge Rogers, Nora Shields, and Nancy Stribling. Three 
of these still live in Oklahoma City. 

Mrs. Douglas had two very able assistants, Miss Sadie Payne 
and Miss Winnie Monroney, now Dr. Winnie Sanger. 


Was it just the idealism of youth or did we really look upon 
our teachers with more respect and admiration? It was my opinion 
then, and still is, after a lifetime association with teachers, that Mrs. 
Douglas was one of the best instructors and most brilliant women 
that I have ever met. She has often been called the ““Mother of 
Clubs” because of her efforts in organizing study clubs both for the 
mature women and the young girls. That was before the era of 
the debunker. We had a fine brand of patriotism and looked upon 
our leaders with respect and devotion. 

In closing I'll give you 

A Teacher’s Creed 


1. I believe in boys and girls, the men and women of a great to- 
morrow; that whatsoever the boy soweth, the man shall reap. 


2. I believe in the curse of ignorance, in the efficiency of the 
schools, in the joy of serving others. 

3. I believe in wisdom as revealed in human lives as well as in the 
pages of a printed book, in lessons taught not so much by 
precept as by example, in everything that makes life large and 
lovely. 


4. I believe in beauty in the school-room, in the home, in daily 
life, and in all out-of-doors. 

5. I believe in laughter, in love, in faith, in all ideals and distant 
hopes that lure us on. 

6. I believe that every hour of every day we reap a just reward 
for all we are and all we do. 

7. I believe in the present and its opportunities, in the future and 
its promises, and in the divine joy of living. 
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THE TOP OF THE WORLD — 1889 
CHARLIE KNIGHT 


BOY awoke in a daze. The morning sunlight glared in his face 
through the rear opening of the prairie schooner. He was 
crouched on a roll of bedding. His cover for the night had been his 
overcoat and cap. Across his knees lay a double-barreled shotgun, 
still grasped tightly in both hands. Just as he had waited for the 
Indian attack the night before and had fallen asleep waiting. 


All night he had kept watch over eight or ten wagons and teams 
on the south bank of the South Canadian river at Walden’s Crossing. 
His father, being very generous, offered young Charles’ services to 
care for the teams while their owners made the run. That night, 
after Charles had watered and fed twenty or thirty head of stock, 
gathered fuel enough for his campfire to supply the average family 
for months and feeling very much the pioneer, it seerms a number of 
Indians on a spree, passed his camp celebrating with the usual 
wildcat obtainable at that time. 


As he had built a huge bonfire to keep the coyotes and wolves 
from attacking, the Indians seeing the fire made a circle around it 
to avoid coming through the camp, and it gave him the feeling they 
were circling to make a rear attack. 


He crept into the camp wagon and while on guard duty, he 
suddenly woke up to find the Indians gone and his scalp still there. 


The day before his father and the owners of the other wagons 
had crossed the treacherous river on their saddle ponies. Others 
of the 300 gathered at Walden’s Crossing, had spanned the muddy 
water and bed of quicksand in wagons—some with their families 
along. Wagons had mired and kind-hearted ranchmen had lassoed 
the wagon tongues to help the frantic horses ashore. It had been 
“every man for himself.” 


Charley Knight, the boy of I2, had watched that dash across the 
country, the Run of April 22nd, at high noon. Watched until the 
last horseman faded into the northern horizon. Another group of 
people that had run from Bond’s Crossing, a mile down the river, 
merged with the scattering plainsmen. All scampering like maniacs 
over the broad stretches. Wild for river bottom land. 


The boy could not count the saddle ponies his father had sold 
for the run. The sales had netted him a neat sum, each horse selling 
at $50 to $65 a head. That had been the elder Knight’s motive in 
shipping three carloads of stock to Purcell and rented a place on 
Murray Ranch near Lindsay, then Ervin Springs, making this place 
their headquarters that summer. That and getting a river bottom 
farm for himself. 

Charley had seen adventure for himself in his father’s project. 
He had used a salesman’s argument and won permission to come 
from their farm home near Wichita, Kansas, into the new country. 
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His father returned the following night, empty-handed. He 
had not found exactly the bottom farm he would like to have — 
except those staked by “Sooners.” About three days later he bought 
a 160-acre tract along the river, south of Oklahoma City’s present 
water reservoir. The price was $250.00 and a horse valued at 
$100.00. Here Charley and his father built a home and shortly 
after taking up abode on this farm, while going to the river for 
water and wood late one evening, he found a corpse near the water, 
which caused this particular place to be known for many years as 
‘Dead Man’s Crossing.” 


Late in October, 1889, his mother, an elder brother, a younger 


brother and three sisters, came to make Oklahoma their permanent 
home. 


BOOMER — SOONER — ’89ER 
By FANNIE CROCKER LANGLEY 


1889 — April twenty-two — 

Across a line, with much ado; 

In wagons — horseback —and by train, 
Came the ’89ers, with many a name. 
Couch, Crocker, Haines and Stone, 
Colcord, Scott, were not alone. 

Housel, Wetzel, Lamb and Best, 
Trosper, Barrows, and all the rest 

Of our fathers, who ran the race, 

Took a chance and tried to place 

Their families in an ideal spot, 

For which we thank them —Oh, a lot! 


My uncle Sam of “Boomer” fame 

And my father, Stephen, came. 

Each ambitious to secure 

A home, which they hoped would endure. 
But I am sorry to relate: — 

One came too soon, and one too late! 

For no matter how one may try, 

“Best laid plans, oft go awry.” 

Col. Crocker was called a “Sooner” 
Because as a section-hand, at noon-er 

On “The Crocker Eighty” he drove his stake 
But lost to Gault-—I must state. 


Where the “Huckins” now does stand, 
Was where my father claimed the land; 
But was told he was in the street; 

So —he hurriedly beat a retreat, 
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And northward bound, he placed a stake 

Where Central High now stands in state. 

For $200.00 he relinquished this spot 

And thought that he had added to his purse, a lot. 
While, later in Maywood, he did buy 

Lots, which had he not been shy 

Of cash, he might have kept — But alas! 

’Twas later found — beneath was gas! 


So much for fortune, so much for chance! 
Now let me tell of my first glance 

At Oklahoma City — of great renown — 
When I first saw it, ’twas just a town 

Of tents and shacks, and one frame dwelling, 
And “The Lion Store” where they were selling 
Everything a child could wish, 

From calico, to a pretty dish. 

Broadway, mired wagons to the hub, 

Said mud, caused our mothers many a rub, 
And Indians dressed in war paint gay; 
Caused many of us to run away. 

Soldiers; cowboys, and painted ladies, 

Vied with each other, on the way to Hades. 
Saloons were running full tilt 

And jails were full to the hilt. 

Well do I recall, how we did quail 

When “The Younger Brothers” broke jail, 
And a Prof. Dahl, from New York way, 
Fainted — when the guns began to play. 


Other scenes come to my mind. 

Of prairies wide — where the wind 
Brought perfumes sweet, from Anemone, 
Among which we loved to play. 
Horseback riding was our pleasure. 
Especially do I remember “Veet” McClure 
On Indian pony — with tightened rein; 

A most graceful sight to be seen. 

High school days arrived at last. 

With our dear principal — Mrs. Douglas. 
And Winnie Monroney, whom I’m afraid 
Gave me my very lowest grade. 


Our social life was rich and full, 

With parties gay, and “Dancing school,” 
Taught by Mr. Timmons — you know, 

With “Yours truly” playing the piano. 
Serenaders often sang 

Beneath our windows; accompanied by twang 
Of mandolin and guitars 

Played by some young Lochinvars. 
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“Daisy, Daisy, Give Me Your Answer True” 

“A Bicycle Built for Two.” 

And many other favorite airs 

Made our hearts pit-a-pat; wherever we were. 


To Sunday school and church we went, 
Where many an interesting hour was spent 
Listening to Mrs. Beaty, our teacher, 

And Rev. Murray, who was our preacher. 
Other friends we made there — 

Were ever ready our life to share. 

Dear friends, like Eva Walker and Byrd 
And many — from whom I have not heard 
For years — but remember — do; 

That all those days we lived through 

Are very, very dear to me 

Who now signs off as: 


Fannie Crocker-Langley. 


JUST A NEWSBOY’S REMINISCENCES 


By ELva C. BARROWS 


ITTING in front of the big open fireplace, high up in the Black 

Hills of South Dakota, this cold winter night, memory drifts 
back to the first two years after the opening of Oklahoma to settle- 
ment, back to the time when several of us were newsboys for the old 
“Journak”’ eden hig epee vrei nmap 4: epee ry 


Outstanding among the boys was Charles Walker. Of a cheer- 
ful disposition, possessing a natural wit, always a good fellow with 
a keen sense of humor, he was invariably the “life of the party.” 
Things could be going along mighty bad but by some keen remark 
or witticism Charley would dispel the impending gloom, and every- 
thing would be bright and cheerful again. 


The old engine and press used by the Journal in the early days 
was anything but perfection in the mechanical line, so many morn- 
ings we would arrive at the office at the unseemly hour of 4 A. M. 
and would have to wait to get our papers and get started on their 
delivery. This had happened several times in succession, so to re- 
lieve the monotony of the affair the second morning Charley mounted 
an old chair without any back, that stood against the wall in the 
press room, and without invite proceeded to treat the night force 
and us newsboys to as grand a Fourth of July speech as was ever 
delivered by any politician. We enjoyed this immensely. 

The third and fourth mornings Charley mounted the old chair 
and proceeded to make his eloquent and enthusiastic “give-me- 
liberty, or-give-me-death” speech. By this time his appeals had 
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lost their patriotic touch, in fact our patriotism was very much on 
the wane, from an overdose of appeal. 


Finally the fifth morning came. But the night force had fixed 
for it. Suspended over the old backless chair was a bucket of water, 
and running around to the man who ran the press was a rope. 
Charley came in as usual, and as it meant any where from half an 
hour to an hour’s wait, he again mounted the chair and was getting 
well warmed up to his subject, in fact the tail-feathers and pin- 
feathers of the so-called patriotic bird were being jerked out in 
handfuls, evident from his gestures — and then the pressman pulled 
that rope. Charley’s patriotism ebbed faster, much faster, than had 
ours heretofore, and it was many mornings before we were again 
the victims of his oratory, in fact, Charley always looked up at the 
rafters first, and then at the old chair before mounting it and deliver- 
ing any more speeches. 


Money with us newsboys was a scarce commodity in those days, 
it did not grow on bushes that we had discovered, nor did it spout 
forth as it did in later years from the ground in the way of “black 
gold,” so much of our talent and thought was devoted to the subject 
of how to make some extra money. 


Charley finally developed a scheme to make money by raising 
fine blooded chickens. He saved his dimes until he could send for 
some thoroughbred eggs that cost him $1.00 each. When the eggs 
arrived they were placed in the tender care of a motherly old hen 
that wanted to set. Hatching day Charley was more ‘“hepped up” 
than even the old hen, for he knew the value of the eggs, and great 
was his enthusiasm when every egg produced a fine healthy chick. 
The road to prosperity was as level as a floor, for if other people 
could raise chickens whose eggs were worth $1.00 each, why couldn’t 
Charley? And we all delighted with him in the apparent success of 
his poultry venture. The chicks thrived and prospered all the long 
summer and everything was going fine. Then a cloud gathered on 
the horizon. 


A neighbor who owned three mongrel chickens of unenvied 
pedigree evidently did not take very good care in the matter of 
feed and housing his fowls, as a consequence the mongrels moved 
over bag and baggage to Charley’s chicken house and made them- 
selves much at home with his thoroughbreds. This worried Charley 
very much to have this mongrel outfit associating so intimately 
with his quality birds. Then, too, if some chicken fancier or pros- 
pective egg customer should happen along and see these measly 
birds mixed in with the thoroughbreds it would not cause favorable 
comment on the $1.00-per-egg birds. Something had to be done. 


The matter was often discussed in the early morning hours in 
the press-room. Finally a suggestion was made that he kill the 
mongrels and bring them down early next morning and we would 
all have a chicken feast, and the mongrels would pester him no 
more. It seemed a solution, a pleasant and edible solution, too, of 
the entire trouble. Fred Smith and Charley were to procure the 
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chickens next morning and bring them to the office and various 
other members were delegated to bring the necessary vessels for 
cooking, and for serving the birds. 


According to schedule next morning Charley and Fred made 
their way in the dark and the rain to the coop. Charley proceeded 
to gently remove the offending fowls from the roost, wring off their 
heads and hand them to Fred who put them in a sack held for that 
purpose. All was as neatly and expeditiously done as if by experts, 
and they hurried down to the engine room with the sack. Imagine 
the surprise of all, and especially to Charley, when the fowls were 
dumped on the floor of the engine room and it was found that in the 
intense darkness Charley had wrung the necks of three of his thor- 
oughbreds instead of that of the mongrels! 


One of the most amusing things that occurred when we were 
newsboys happened this way: 

A brewing company had buil{ and opened for business that 
day an ice- and cold-storage plant. The same day a prominent 
merchant of the town was married. 


Now, the merchant was quite an advertiser in the columns of 
the Journal, consequently an event as important as his marriage was 
front-page stuff, and good for a full column or more at that. 


To the new and growing community the advent of ice- and 
cold-storage plant was of extra importance from a community de- 
velopment standpoint, and of course, the writeup of the new plant 
filled another column or more of the front page. Then to add to 
the enthusiasm resulting from this important enterprise starting up 
the brewing company sent up that evening to the office several 
cases of beer and also one of champaigne, to help stimulate the 
writeup, probably. It sure worked, too. It not only stimulated a 
good write-up, but it stimulated the entire night force to such an 
extent that when us boys came down next morning to get our papers 
for delivery, the paper was not published, half the night force was 
sleeping on the job, and the form makeup man could only work by 
leaning heavily on the form table. His eyes were bleary, and he 
had as tired and worn-out a look as ever a man possessed. But he 
stuck to the job. In taking the sticks full of type from the two 
leading articles he was rather indiscriminate, taking first from one, 
then from the other, and so on and so on. But finally the forms 
were locked up, put on the press, and with the help of us boys the 
paper was run off. 


And such a paper! We laughed until we cried. The proof 
reader was gone beyond recall, so drunk that awakening was im- 
possible, so the paper had gone to press without his checking it. 
The drunken make-up man had mixed those two articles so badly 
that each of them would first talk about the wedding, then about 
the product of the brewing company, then another half dozen lines 
about the wedding, then some more favorable comment on the beer, 
and the entire articles were all about that badly mixed. 
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As we were an hour or more late getting started with our de- 
liveries of papers we went almost on the trot, but I know that there 
must have been many and many a smile that morning as the papers 
were read over the breakfast tables of the community. 


An hour or two after the paper was published one of the editors 
came down to the office to unlock and open up for business that day, 
and there on the front steps sat a relative of the newly made groom 
with a heavy club. CURTAIN! 


In the years to come if a hunting or fishing party was being 
promoted by any of us it would not be complete without Charley if 
he were available at all. Dear old Charley! May your soul so long 
departed rest in peace! You certainly did your share in scattering 
sunshine along life’s pathway! 


FIFTY YEARS AGO IN OKLAHOMA CITY 
By T. M. RICHARDSON, JR. 


SPENT a week in Purcell with my father and his crowd while 

they were getting ready to make the run. I will admit I had no 
business there for I was a boy, not quite fifteen years, but I had 
been hearing so much about the opening of Oklahoma at our home 
town of Albany, Texas, that I talked and argued, and finally per- 
suaded my father to let me come along, and see the great run. 


We stood in line this morning at the restaurant, as we had 
been doing daily, waiting our turn to get in and eat. We soon got 
the baggage, walked down that long hill to the red depot, where 
thousands were gathering, all bent on going to Oklahoma City, or, 
in fact, Oklahoma Station, as it was then called. The cars were un- 
locked about nine, which was a long train of the old-time day 
coaches. The crowd piled on, we were among the first, so got good 
seats in the center and on the east side in our coach. In a few 
minutes the aisles were full from end to end of the car with men, 
then we could hear others walking on top of the cars. We were 
told by people outside, who could not get on, that the top of all the 
coaches, and also the engine was covered with men. About 11:30, 
the train pulled up to the bridge on the South Canadian river where 
it stopped to wait for exactly twelve o’clock. We could see soldiers 
across the river, both up and down stream. We could also see 
hundreds and hundreds of men on the south side of the river, horse- 


back, in wagons, buggies, carts, and all kinds of old-time convey- 
ances, ready to start. 


A soldier across the river fired a pistol, the train moved onto 
the bridge, and into Oklahoma, the overland also moved across the 
river, fording the stream as it was low. 

It was a perfect day, not a cloud in sight, the grass was green. 
Every one seemed happy, laughing, some noisy, but none drinking. 

In the seat directly in front of us was a witty Irishman, he 
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made lots of fun for us waiting in the train at Purcell. When we 
crossed into the “promised land,” he got serious, saying he was after 
a farm. He kept his head and neck way out the window watching 
down the track, and somewhere near Noble he said he was going 
to get off, to get a farm ahead. It was impossible for him to get to 
the door at either end of car, on account of men being packed in 
like sardines. So he poked his feet out first, then shoved out, hung 
by his hands to the window sill, telling his friend on seat to throw 
out his suit case after he dropped. Well, he turned loose, and down 
he dropped, rolled over a few times, jumped up and waved ina 
happy manner to all of us. The other man threw out the suit case, 
it hit the ground rather hard, so burst open. Out flew clothes, also 
food, and I can right now in my mind see a lot of those biscuits 
fiying in the air, as they left the suit case. 


Our train moved rather slow, when it reached Noble, a few got 
off, then at Norman the next stop, a lot of people left the train to 
locate there. ido not now remember if it stopped at Moore or not, 
but rather think it did not. When we reached Oklahoma station 
(now Oklahoma City), we all piled off in a great rush. The depot 
was a small red wooden depot. At first all seemed to want lots 
right across tracks to the west from the depot. Some were trying 
to stake the right of way. We soon saw several men claiming one 
spot, and arguing about it. This was only a spot, for the townsite 
had not been surveyed ahead of the opening. One big fellow who 
looked the part of the old-time villain on a stage, soon settled all 
that trouble. He threw down a roll of bedding, wrapped in a red 
woolen blanket. Out came a shotgun, he snapped it together in a 
hurry, pushed in two shells, swung the gun around, and with an 
oath told them .all to clear out, for that was his lot. Now this 
fellow sure was a good schemer, for when he was making this big 
gun play, a woman run up to him, threw her arms around him, and 
said in loud tones, ‘‘Please do not kill any one else. We've had 
enough trouble already.” The other claimants took notice at once 
of this wonderful acting, and when she repeated the same pleadings, 
to not kill any one else, I can tell you right now, the others left, 
and they left in a run. It was told next day, that one of the run- 
ners did not stop until he was clear off the townsite. 


My father and his crowd staked lots on Grand avenue at Harvey 
where we started a lumber yard at once, as he had a side track 
full of cars here all loaded with lumber, and all in ahead of the 
opening. In partnership with Geo. T. Reynolds, and J. P. Boyle, he 
also started a bank, buying a lot on Main street south side just 
west of Broadway, that first afternoon. He paid $300.00 for pos- 
session, there being no deed or legal description. 


One young fellow. a druggist, staked a lot on Grand avenue not 
far from our camp. He started a well that first afternoon on his lot, 
but did not get far, as he soon had blisters on his hands. After 
digging his proposed well about four feet deep he gave up, and 
commenced to doctor on the blistered hands. 
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The next morning this hole in the ground was a great conven- 
ience, for we had no toilets. I can say from observation and experi- 
ence, that this was a life saver for many. 


We had two wagons loaded with tents and camping outfit 
driven here from a bend of the river near now Mustang. This out- 
fit arrived about four. Soon had a tent up, and getting ready there 
to stay. I remember a good supper that night at the camp, for I 
did not have any lunch that day. We were all tired with the rush 
and excitement, sitting around the camp. About dark, or right after 
dark, we heard shouts to the southwest, far in the distance, ‘Oh, 
Joe, here’s your mule.”’ The cry got louder and louder, also nearer 
and nearer, so soon we were standing in the dark, all yelling, “Oh, 
Joe, here’s your mule” and the cry covered the townsite, also across 
the railroad tracks to the soldiers, who also took up the cry. Of 
course, this made every one curious to know how it started. Next 
day we did learn that some campers down near the river lost a 
mule, as it strayed off. When it was discovered, they all started 
out to look for him, the men going in different directions. One 
found him, and started this call on his return to their camp with the 
lost mule. This cry was repeated the next night, about the same 
time, and for many nights until houses were up, and people living 
in them. All the ’89ers who were here the first day remember this 
incident, and the call is always heard by ’89ers at each April 22nd 
reunion. 


A great many, several thousand, left next two or three days 
after the run, for so many could not get lots, there not being enough 
to go around. Oklahoma City settled down to about 5000, but the 
federal census made in 1890 gave our town a little less than 5000 
people. ' 

During my life, I have always liked a circus — big or little, and 
have seen them all many times, but I can look back fifty years ago 
to the run at Oklahoma City, as being the greatest circus of them all. 
The happenings of that day, stand out clearly in my mind to this 
time. So I will repeat what I yelled fifty years ago-— ‘Oh, Joe, 
here’s your mule.” 


FIRST WHITE CHILD BORN IN OKLAHOMA CITY 


EFFERSON W. CUNNINGHAM and his wife, Mary, hearing 

thrilling tales of the country that was to be opened to settlement 
on April 22, 1889, left their comfortable home in Taylor, Texas, and 
came to Oklahoma City on April 23, 1889. 


It was a busy and exciting time for everyone, and a little more 
so —for this young couple. Mr. Cunningham was a contractor and 
builder, but all the demands for houses by other citizens, could not 
keep him from rushing the work on his own dwelling at 324 West 
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Third street. Even at that, on the evening of May 19, a baby girl 
arrived in the tent they used as a temporary home. This was the 
first baby born in the new town, and the tiny brown-eyed beauty was 
named “Oklahoma Belle,” by Jack Love, a friend of the beaming 
father. The house the father had built was ready to move into 
Saturday night, but Mr. and Mrs. Cunningham decided to move in 
on Monday. The baby came on Sunday to prove her right to the 
name of “real pioneer.” 


In those days things moved so rapidly that there was little 
time to notice long a birth or death. The citizens, however, paid 
tribute to this little family and to the First Baby and she was shown 
off proudly by the young parents to strangers and friends alike. 

Mr. Cunningham, not content with his honor of proud father 
of the first born in the new city, built the first “tall” building, a 
three-story brick structure on the site of the present post office. 

Mrs. Cheevers (Oklahoma Belle Cunningham), married Mr. 
L. L. Cheevers May 15, 1912, and they established the Floral Shop 
which bears the name. 


A SMALL BOY IN 18389 


By Morris LOEWENSTEIN 


HIS is the story of a small Oklahoma City family whose direct 
descendant still operates a business in the original ’89er loca- 
tion. 


Isaac and Johanna Loewenstein, while not first day settlers. 
met and conquered all the vicissitudes and enjoyed the pleasures of 
being pioneers within the first month of the opening until the end 
of their lives here, almost fifty years later. 


Morris, that’s me, their son, then a curly-haired blond of sixteen 
months, came here June 1, 1889, via Santa Fe.. My dad came first. 
He had been a butcher in Austin, Texas. He and mother married 
in 1886. She didn’t like Texas and they moved back to New York 
City. Arriving at Oklahoma City about May 1, 1889, Dad located the 
lot upon which he builded our home and his business location. It 
was held by a woman, who under government regulation could not 
maintain title, but with two brawny neighbors, with old-fashioned 
six shooters, and a convincing desire to protect her “rights,” which 
were for sale for $225, a quick deal was struck and she moved off. 
The house, a three-room, adjacent to the meat market with a neat 
back yard with sheds for sausage and lard making and a place for 
our phaeton and horse and delivery wagon, quickly followed the lot 
purchase. 


Oklahomans in those days were early risers. My mother and 
dad were up at 4:00 A. M. every morning, except Sunday, and cut 
beef carcasses for the settlers. They prospered in a way and as each 
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THE STAR MEAT MARKET. MORRIS LOEWENSTEIN, HIS DOG, ‘“MAT,’’ ISAAC 
LOEWENSTEIN, PROP. CHARLIE FULLERTON, DELIVERY MAN 
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piece of furniture or fixtures was added to home or store, this being 
before the day of installment buying, there came with it the pride 
of ownership — something, I think, today’s families fail to get the 
full thrill of. 


Of course, in those days, outside plumbing was strictly fashion- 
able, and the geese flock in our back yard frequently tugged at my 
kilts and interfered with my tour. The wash tub served for our 
early bath and the cook stove was replaced one day with a fine range, 
with a copper water holder on the side, which made bathing a real 
pleasure. Later, of course, came the real kick—a bath tub with 
connecting water faucets. 


My first school teacher, Miss Rice, later Mrs. Bradford, began 
classes in a one-story room in the 100 block on West California 
avenue. About a year later, Washington and Emerson schools had 
expanded the school system — then Webster and Irving High school 
added their Alma Mater qualities to my education, which was 
diplomatized to me in 1905. At Washington school, Mrs. Frank 
Hughes (Bernice Beidler), Oklahoma City’s first postmaster’s 
daughter, jauntily and proudly launched “the first showing of Old 
Glory” on a building high pole—an honor we had won by an ag- 
gressive sale of tickets to pay for the staff and flag. 


Oklahoma City now was becoming the pride of the prairies. 
The Daily Oklahoman, located near what is now the Huckins Hotel, 
was going metropolitan. Barron Housel was circulation manager and 
at the age of six, I ventured into the field of news vender. At that 
time, customers on Grand avenue could easily hear me hollering 
from Main street. 


My bedroom adjoined the Coney Island saloon, where the old 
timers “rushed-the-can” and risked their money at the game tables. 
Pedro Lapitino, Italian harpist ‘“de-luxe,”’ played beautifully, my 
portion coming through an adjoining window. Pedro later sold his 
imported instrument to Wally Long, barber, and graduated to the 
green tables himself. 


Following the war with Spain, Roosevelt’s (Teddy’s) Rough 
Riders, held their first reunion in Oklahoma City. Clifton George 
was head of the Commercial Club located above Jim Wheeler’s Bank 
of Commerce at the present City National Bank location, Grand and 
Robinson streets. Teddy came to town,—this was in 1900 A. D.. 
and I took him his mail. He carried the proverbial “big stick” 
even for me—vnot the “soft talk’ of his successor Franklin, and 
this meeting left me with a desire to retreat quickly. 


Following in quick succession were the jobs of press agent for 
the old Bijou, Empire theatres and for Delmar Garden, and inter- 
vening a clothes selling job, and the establishment of the Majestic 
theatre, Oklahoma City’s first twenty-four hour, night and day, 
construction job, in 1909. This theatre came into the family in 1914 
and was operated jointly by my father and myself until; his demise 
in 1933, and is now being run by myself. et mee 
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To glance back for a second on “old timers”’ who still are prom- 
inent today, there is Federal Judge Edgar S. Vaught, who came here 
as a school teacher and was school superintendent when I finally 
finished. Mark Mitscher, an old schoolmate and son of an early day 
Mayor, O. A. Mitscher, commanded the Navy’s first aircraft carrier, 
the “Langley,” and is today a Rear Admiral, U.S. N. DeLos Walker, 
son of Dr. Harry Walker, is now general manager of the world’s 
largest department store, Macy’s, New York. Abe Herskowitz, whose 
father was an early day merchant here, always had the “military 
bug” and is a Lt. Colonel of Camp Barkley, Texas, having followed 
his bent all these years. 


Things such as these show well the stamina and the quality of 
Oklahoma’s early-day pioneers — too frequently lost sight of by the 
exploitation of our ‘“‘Okies’” — who came here from other communi- 
ties and do not represent the hardy men and women who profited 
by the fine experiences, that broad vision, and hard work, built a 
credit to her fair name. 


My mother and dad both later joined the ’89ers. Mother passed 
away in 1938. Year by year the ranks are thinning —history and 
tradition are for books— but it is a fine feeling to look back and 
realize that one has come through an era rich in progress; has seen 
so many changes, and it’s a real thrill to grasp the hand of the few 
who are left in a comradeship of experience that really has run the 
gamut from Tepees to Towers—one is thankful that God made 


him a true Oklahoman! 


A DAUGHTER OF ’89ERS 


By GOLDA BARBARA SLIEF 


N APRIL 22, 1889, my father made the “Run” into Oklahoma 

from Big Camp at Buffalo Springs which was located southeast 
of Enid. He staked his homestead near Dover in Kingfisher county. 
Farming and stock-raising was his occupation and one in which he 
was considered successful. His hobby was the raising of thorough- 
bred Poland China hogs and Hereford cattle. He took an active in- 
terest in school and civic affairs. He promoted the building of a 
bridge across the Cimarron river which is still known by his name. 
His early biography appears in “Biographical Record of Oklahoma,” 
published in 1901, commemorating the achievements of citizens 
who have contributed to the progress of the State and the devel- 
opment of its resources. 


I was born and reared on the homestead in Kingfisher county. 
The things that I remember best of the early days were the drought 
years. Yes, we had them then as we do now. The sand storms 
were also present. Many is the spring that I remember when we 
could scarcely see the sun for the dust in the atmosphere. No 
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Federal relief in those days, either. The early gardens, fruit and 
livestock on the range were our standbys in those days. 


My first year in school was at the age of five. I was sent to 
help fill the school room so as to crowd out the Negro children to 
whom the school board had promised to build a separate school in 
case that the school-house then in use could not accommodate all of 
the school children in that community. This occurred long before 
a Jim Crow law was known in Oklahoma. This school-house was 
a log hut accommodating about eighteen children. It was heated 
by the old type monkey stove. Those sitting near were uncomfort- 
ably warm, those in the far reaches of the room were cold. We 
had plenty of fresh air with a few of the plaster chunks out which 
were repaired by stuffing cloth in the holes. Later a frame school 
was built. It was known as the Box Springs school. The district is 
now consolidated with the Dover schools. Our text books were the 
McGuffy readers and the Barnes geography and arithmetic. 


Recreation on those days was made by the people of the com- 
munity. This took the form of pie suppers, box suppers, spelling 
bees, ciphering matches, and literary societies. Parties were popular 
‘and were usually held on Sunday afternoons. Entire families would 
gather at designated homes. The older folk participated in discussing 
politics, deaths, marriages and other local gossip. The children and 
young folk participated in games. Tag, Miller in the Dell, Catch 
as Catch Can, Drop the Handkerchief, Crack the Whip, Fox and 
Geese, Blackman, Blindman’s Bluff, Hide and Seek, Ante Over and 
Baseball were our favorite games. 


The Indians, Cheyennes, had their reservation southwest of 
Kingfisher. Most every spring they visited other tribes to the 
northeast, usually the Poncas. They often camped on a school quar- 
ter which adjoined our homestead. Their teepees were of great 
wonder to us. They watered their horses on our farm which had 
numerous springs. The Sooners had placed boxes in the springs so 
our farm was known as the Box Springs Farm. We were afraid of 
the Indians. Rabbit hunts seemed to be their favorite sport. The 
Chief would obtain permission of my father to hunt rabbits which 
were numerous. We children watched in awe. It was an unfor- 
getable sight how the Indian squaws would run the rabbits down 
while the bucks would do the grandstand yelling and take home the 
catch. The squaws always walked while the bucks rode their horses. 
The Indians usually stayed in camp for several days. On one occa- 
sion an Indian child died. He was buried atop a sand hill amid 
great ceremony. A horse was killed and buried alongside. Much 
beadwork was placed in the grave with the child. The Cheyennes 
were noted for their beautiful beadwork. 

On another occasion, I remember a big Chief riding up to our 
home and wanted to buy chickens. My mother had a prize Rhode 
Island rooster. Nothing would do but the Chief had to have that 
rooster. My mother was reluctant to part with him. She asked three 
times the worth of the rooster thinking he would not accept. Much 
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to her surprise he gave her the exorbitant price she asked. He rode 
away in high glee leaving my mother in tears. 


On still another occasion nothing would do but the big Chief 
had to. have my father’s Indian Squaw corn which he had hanging 
in the granary for seed. My mother said it was not for sale. He 
insisted and again she asked a big price thinking she would dis- 
courage him. He was not to be refused and paid the price. My 
mother greeted my father that evening in tears. Never will I forget 
how my father laughed and said, “Now we have money to buy 
enough seed to plant the entire thirty acres.” 


I have often heard my father tell of how he carried his gun in 
the early days to protect him from the Sooners and the Indians. He 
never had to use it. He did bring home much wild game with it. 
Prairie chicken, quail, cottoniails, rabbits and squirrels were plen- 
tiful. Wild life was numerous. I shall never forget the plaintive 
call of the whip-poor-will in the evenings. They are now extinct. 
Rattlesnakes were the bane of our existence. Many rattles were in 
our home as mementoes of the kill. We had many narrow escapes 
of being bitten but luckily we would hear them before they had a 
chance to strike. Those hissing sounds still echo in my ears. 


I feel privileged for having been a daughter of pioneer parents. 
They have given me a rich heritage that I shall always treasure. 


DEAR TO THIS HEART 
By MIRIAM RICHARDSON Du MARS 


“How dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollections present them to view!” 


OOKING toward my granddaughter, two and one-half years of 

age, I wonder what she will actually remember of today and in 
later years how much she might confuse with things told to her by 
others. She is the age I was when my father made the run into 
Oklahoma, April 22, 1889, accompanied by my brother, T. M. 
Richardson, Jr. 


My own earliest memory is of something so big it is beyond any 
word of description. Tremendous! Large! Filling all space above 
everything else in the whole world. Friends tell me it:might have 
been a circus tent. I only know that it was something brought into 
Oklahoma by the early eighty-niners, something bigger than I have 
found or ever seen again. 


The memories of a little girl protected by remarkably fine 
parents, such as everyone knew my father and mother to be, does not 
include stories of ugliness, greed, and meanness. Perhaps there 
were those elements during the early days of Oklahoma and of those 
years, but my own recollection is condéiried only with teachings of 
the good life. Beauty! : D Satey . 
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Closing my eyes once more, I hear the music of old Pedro and 
his harp! In earliest Oklahoma, an Italian wandered into the com- 
munity with his beautiful golden harp. Others have told me he was 
an addict of drink and unable to hold positions with splendid or- 
chestras where he had played in large cities. He may have been 
a wanderer, but many times I slipped into slumberland listening to 
his music. 


Strains from the golden harp. It is easily explained! I was 
taken to parties to give out souvenirs, programs, tally cards, to stand 
at the door, or for some other particular reason thought to be suffi- 
cient for taking children to grown-up parties. 


First is the picture of beautiful ladies dressed in long, flowing 
gowns, high pompadours, laces, plumes, and beautiful shawls. Those 
of you who have seen the picture of Sue Holloway in the large 
plumed hat know that beauty prevailed. The guests arrive! Then 
later, comes my agony, real and true! Trying to hold open my baby 
eyes to beauty of my world about me. Miserable because visions 
were fading, while I drifted away in sleep, usually falling over on a 
couch upholstered in black horse hair or leather. 


Those were gay days—the early nineties! I am glad I can 
remember fashions of that period. Bustles! Frills, and ruffles! Once 
I heard my sister say she had finished hand-whipping forty yards 
of tulle for edging on ruffles. Davenport said his wife should never 
wear lace clocks in her stockings. It was not decent. He also 
said painted ladies were of the street. Once I turned away in shame. 
I had gone to my little bed in the corner, Sister was dressing for a 
dance when mamma said, “You look so pale, I believe I'll get a leaf 
from one of those red roses on your hat and brush it on your cheek.” 
She moistened the leaf with her tongue, but if the cheeks were 
rosier. I did not see them for I turned my eyes away. At another 
time, the family were gathered in the parlor holding a tense ar- 
gument. I looked up from my playing on the floor attracted by the 
discussion. One of our ladies had bought a new walking skirt of 
reversible material, dark blue on one side and red and white small 
plaid on the other. From where I sat I could see that the skirt es- 
caped the floor probably an inch. No more, just touching the toes 
of her shoe. Would a decent woman wear such a skirt? No, said 
some of our men. Yet one brother dared to argue, “It is better than 
holding the trains so high. Once I saw the top of high-buttoned 
shoes on one of our girls!”’ 


I recall going with Hallie Cooke to a party given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Overholser when they were living upstairs in one of a 
group of frame buildings owned by Mr. Overholser on Grand avenue. 
Mr. E. H. Cooke took us early so that the hostess could tell us about 
our special duties which were opening the door for the guests and 
passing the tally cards for whist. Perfectly, do I remember going 
into the bedroom, where Mrs. Overholser stood before a tall chif- 
fonier far beyond my childish height, to see my own pink chiffon 
dress, when I caught a glimpse of her loveliness, a white lace dress, 
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her pompadour, a bit of blue at her neck near the high collar. I 
followed her around during the evening thinking she was the most 
beautiful person one could imagine. Like a fairy from a story book! 


Always there was the sweetness and beauty of Mrs. George 
Spencer’s smile as she taught us in our Sunday school class. Minnie 
Ryan, Hermie Harrell, the Blankinship girls! Or on a Saturday as 
Mrs. Spencer gave us taffy to pull! Sometimes Mrs. Ada B. Tucker 
or Mrs. T. W. Williamson would be helping in the First Baptist 
church kitchen and we would know, just by seeing them there, that 
no better taffy could ever be made in the world, for had not our 
mother stated many times that no better cooks could be found any 
place on earth? Later Eda Wand carried on some of these recipes 
to perfection — after she passed the age of a beautiful little girl 
dancing in fancy pick costumes. Also my sister, Ruby, delighted us 
with delicious angel food cake from one of their recipes. 


On Sunday, if I remained for church, there was the beauty of 
the church choir, Mrs. A. L. Weish with her wonderful contralto, 
Ora Allen, soprano, Newt Avey, tenor, and George Sohlberg, bass. 
No choir ever sang so beautifully. 


Often at home we would play the same songs in the afternoon, 
particularly in later years after the big home had been built. By 
that time, Addie had learned to play the piano. Or if mamma sat 
before the Emerson upright, sister would play a mandolin. Papa 
brought out his flute, my brother, T. M., had his violin, Davenport 
picked up guitar, mandolin, or banjo, which ever was needed. There 
was always music in the home for family and neighbors! Remem- 
bered particularly by neighbors who strained their ears waiting for 
the last high note which sometimes came and sometimes did not 
when our brother, Will, was taking cornet lessons. There was the 
sweetness of Myrtle Beatty’s voice when she practiced as sister 
Adolyne, played accompaniments. Myrta Cooke might be there with 
her violin, or evening tide would bring sister Lou, Myrtle, T. M., and 
Davenport gathered around the piano singing “After the Ball Was 
Over,” “Daisies Won't Tell,” and “The Ohio Blue River.” 


My memories of family life would not be complete without 
mentioning old Black Jim, the faithful Negro who came from slavery 
days. He stood at the door for every wedding, and was always on 
time to beat the eggs for the Christmas egg nog. 


Wonderful occasions occurred when an older person took me 
into Wetzel’s ice cream parlor, or at Christmas time especially when 
I was permitted to see the wonders of Wand’s Drug Store. Some- 
times the little baby, Paul, with his long curls would go along. 


The first time I talked on a telephone was permitted by my 


friend, Minnie Ryan, at the home of our loved Dr. J. A. Ryan. I 
talked to Miss Emily J. Hanson, first telephone operator in Okla- 
homa City. 

The name Addie changed to Adolyne with boarding school days. 
T. M. instead of Merry for my brother is my own special name, 
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giving proof of teaching from my mother and father that one must 
keep his or her word. The name was adopted upon return of my 
brother from school in Waco, Texas. He disliked abbreviation of 
Meriwether to Merry, fearing the name might be turned to girlish 
sound Mary. At school he gave his name T. M. as we often heard our 
father called. However, the title, Colonel, usually prefixed an ad- 
.dress to our parent, no army title, merely conveying southern respect 
and honor; though our father had fought with Colonel Forest’s 
brigade from Mississippi during the war with the states. My brother 
was pleased that the boys at school named him T. M. Upon his 
return, he was anxious for some one in the family to call him T. M. 
Well do I remember the seriousness of the occasion when he called 
me into the bedroom. “Mimi,” he said, “if you will agree to call me 
T. M. for the remainder of your life, I will give you something very 
fine and nice!” ‘‘Yes!’’ I agreed, all eagerness as I watched him 
unlock the little blue tin trunk, lift the picture covered inner top, 
and carefully lift out an orange which was a precious gift. Chil- 
dren were taught to keep their word. 


Teachers followed ideas from McGuffy’s Readers. Mrs. T. G. 
Chambers, Guy Blackwelder, Nannie Stribling, Mrs. Selwyn Douglas, 
Professor Holcomb. As late as the turn of the century came Andrew 
Hickam, Ed S. Vaught. 


There were lessons taught in the home during those days. No 
radios. No automobiles. Family gatherings. People on porches, 
talking, sometimes arguing over religion. Once I remember we 
were assembled on the veranda when someone remarked that a little 
girl was ugly. My mother rocked back and forth, finally pausing 
as she said, ‘‘The little girl has beautiful hands. If you just look, 
you can always find some beauty in every person’s life. And you 
can find it in places you least expect to find it if you just look!” 
“Pretty is as pretty does!’”’ She often reminded her girls. 


One winter scene I remember in the home. No doubt the year 
was 1893. The large base burner with anthracite coal was flaming 
brilliant, the family was gathered near, when a servant announced 
a woman had come to the back door wishing to see our father. 

“Bring her in!’ he said. I shall never forget the slender, frail 
woman leading a small boy and a little girl. Her face was worn 
with care and work; an old Paisley shawl was thrown over her 
head. The woman had brought four dollars to pay rent for a small 
house on West Sixth street. Papa took the money, gave her a re- 
ceipt, and asked how she was getting along, many questions about 
herself and food for the children. She was leaving when he re- 
turned the money, saying, “You have your receipt, if any one ques- 
tions you, say you always pay your rent. Remember, it is fine to 
be able to do so!” When she had gone, our mother spoke up, ‘Papa, 
what are you going to do if you continue to give back their rent 
like that?” 

Perhaps it was a mere tent early pioneers brought into Okla- 
homa! What do you think? There was the splendid quality of 
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those men and women who struggled to organize a community for 
the good life. Churches, schools. Friendships formed, enduring 
through the years. People came into Oklahoma from everywhere. 
I have been told the Kansan and Texan had difficulties. The Kansan 
said: “Only the scum of the earth comes from Texas.’’ The Texan 
said, “Only po’ white trash came from Kansas!”’ It might have been 
vice versa. From every state they came, every class, rich and poor. 
ignorant and well educated, early Oklahomans became friends. 


At times today, I know my childish agony! Trying yet to keep 
open my eyes to beauty of our present world. Can there be more 
meanness, more selfishness, struggle between generation and classes, 
than there was in early Oklahoma? I do not know, but I believe 
there was something big brought into the world with the pioneers 
of Oklahoma. Today all over the world, the sons and grandsons of 
these Oklahoma eighty-niners are struggling to establish a better 
world. 

We must not forget that this western hemisphere has proven 
nations can live in peace. We once had a League of Nations. We 
will have a better one. 


I can want nothing finer for leaders of our new world, for the 
day yet to come, for the world I hope my granddaughter to know. 
I want nothing finer than that these leaders may be just such stal- 
wart, vigilant men and- women as those who came into Oklahoma 
in early pioneer days! 


HAROLD HALSELL REMINISCENCES 


Y FIRST recollections start in Guthrie in about 1896 when fa- } 


4 ther and Ed L. Nix were getting started as young men in the 
wholesale grocery business. Mother, Mrs. M. L. Turner, Mrs. W. A. 
Frazier and Mrs. John W. Shartel were the early women there who 
were starting the nucleus of the pioneer community’s social and cul- 
tural life. Of course, a little boy of four doesn’t know much about 
those things at the time, but now I realize those ladies felt they had a 
serious mission. Looking back-——-I remember father worked very 
hard, and when Mr. Frazier came down from Kansas and joined him 
in 1896, a deal was finally made for father to go to Oklahoma City 
in 1898, where he joined Mr. Williamson in the W. H. F. enterprise. 

Our first little home in the 200 block on East 4th in Oklahoma 
City wasn’t pretentious but, believe it or not, it still stands. Every 
now and then I drive by just to see it. It awakens old memories 
when I was a boy of six and little Marguerite Skirvin lived across 
the street. How I envied her very smart little red coat, her Shetland 
pony which, had a fine little set of harness and a two-wheel cart. 
Those carts were picturesque. I have seen them in Ireland when 
the. good people of Eire on a Sunday morning are out bedecked in 
green — only over there little donkeys instead of ponies are the 
motor power. 
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That was 1898. In 1900, we lived at 10th and Robinson for one 
year and the Shartels were our next door neighbors on the west. 
So, Burke, Kent, Louis and I all grew up together, although a year 
later we built a new house one block south on Robinson —the 
present site of the First Presbyterian church. 


From 1901 to 1909 we lived at 9th and Robinson, and I feel 
that period for my parents.was a very prosperous and happy one. I 
spent my young boyhood years there and it has always seemed more 
like home to me than any of our later homes in Oklahoma City. 


“If morale is a lot of little things,’’ as one of my friends in the 
national advertising business says, then I can be pardoned for stress- 
ing a few happy times at our home at 9th and Robinson. I remem- 
ber many social gatherings there. Names that are now somewhat 
legendary in Oklahoma City were all newcomers to the Territorial 
scene at the time. Most of them were entertained at our 9th and 
Robinson home. Other little items go winging through my mind; 
once when I thought I-wanited to be a tennis champion I almost 
pounded in the north side of our home in bouncing my drives back 
and forth on the lawn against the house. Then, when I thought I 
wanted to be an actor and used to bedeck brother Louis, Herbert 
Garrison and Bill Upshaw and all the boys on the block, who were 
small enough to be dominated, into playing parts of various Shake- 
spearean actors in our big living room. Other memorabilia and 
trivia: Governor Haskell’s several visits to our home to talk over 
political matters with my father; various out-of-state business men 
who came to dinner; the many times Brother Dutcher, (in those 
years pastor of the old First Christian church at 3rd and Robinson), 
who was in with his family for Sunday dinner. 


It was a real ’89er corner. The Classens lived just across the 
street on 9th, the A. L. Welshs one door west — and the Threadgills 
on the opposite corner. I remember my pop stand, at 9th and Rob- 
inson, where M. L. Turner was a sure customer every day — when 
he walked back home from his picneer Western National Bank. 
When my beloved Uncle Billy Halsell used to come over from Vinita 
to see us—I well remember. And, so more memorabilia: Helen 
McCoy, Norma Heilman (now Mrs. Frank Burford), Betty Lou 
Sims (now Mrs. Leslie Westfall), William and Irene (now the 
W. A. Brooks) —and many more, I remember as being guests at 
the old 9th and Robinson home. 

Then, in 1908, through father’s old friend and a former Okla- 
homa lawyer, C. Porter Johnson, I was given a scholarship in Blees 
Military Academy, Macon, Missouri. I spent two happy years there, 
graduating in 1910. But when I returned home on vacation in 1909 
we had sold the old home to the First Presbyterian church and 
moved to 624 N. W. 15th street. From that location I have very few 
memories now, because my life strikes a more nomadic note, for 
there swiftly followed my one year at O. U., four years at Harvard, 
two years in the Navy and then back to business in Oklahoma City. 


How swiftly, in fact all too swiftly, the years of childhood and 
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“teen-hood” pass for all of us. I sometimes think the children of 
the "89ers, with their young impressionable minds were in some 
ways the greatest beneficiaries of the vital experiences of these early 
times. They did not make the history but they saw it made. Being 
quite young, their minds carry many “imprints” today their parents 
did not realize. I am sure that many other sons and daughters of 
the original ’89ers join me in feeling as I do. I remember so well 
today the various activities that took place and I am sure my brother 
Louis who now lives in Denver feels very much the same. Louis 
was a little younger, but a great deal that took place in those early 
years in which my father and mother played representative rolls, 
I am sure are dear memories to him — as I know they are with me. 


Oft’ times, one’s perspective is clear through retrospection. I 
realize the virtues of those early Oklahoma City pioneers — far 
better today than, as a young boy, I did at the time. 


Not long ago, I secured an old picture at the Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce, showing the Reception Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce for the Roosevelt Rough Riders Reunion in 
Oklahoma City at the turn of the century. On it were J. M. Owen, 
Anton Classen, Seymour Heyman, C. G. Jones, father and one or 
two more. All are gone now, but I knew J. M. Owen would want 
one, so I had the picture duplicated—and gave it to him. He 
seemed pleased — it stands on his desk today. 


LIFE IN OKLAHOMA CITY FROM A SCHOOL GIRL’S 
STANDPOINT 


By ELLA MARTIN MCKOWEN 


6 6! f MAKE a good look at the Susquehanna, Ella, you may never 


see it again.”” So said my twenty-seven year mother to me 
in late August of ’89. 


We were clicking along merrily toward our new home in far- 
away Oklahoma Territory. I was aroused the next night to “look 
at Niagara Falls.”’ The fourth day we got off the train at Newton, 
Kansas, to eat our last meal en route. 


“Can I help you with the children, Ma’am?” from a tall dark 
stranger. ‘“What’s the baby? a girl?” ‘‘Shucks, you should have an 
Indian fighter where you are going. You'll see a funny sight at 
Oklahoma City. Most of the men will be in shirt-sleeves, carrying 
umbrellas because of the blistering sun.” 


“Not my husband,” said my mother. But at the Oklahoma City 
station was Papa, in his shirt-sleeves and carrying an umbrella. 
_ The first child I saw was a fat-legged, curly headed boy, run- 
ning away. “Who's the little boy?’ I asked Papa. “Oh, that Julius 
Wand, John Wand’s son. He’s been helping me get ready for you 
and got scared and ran away when he saw you.” 
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Papa took us out to our home, a two-room house across the 
street from the present Oklahoman building. Only two rooms, but 
plastered. 

Broadway — ankle deep in mud or else red dust. Mr. and Mrs. 
Charlie Colcord and their two little boys lived across the street. 
“Jackie” was learning to walk, his arms above his head for balance. 
Later I went with Mother tq see Mrs. Colcord’s new baby, small 
Marguerite. 

The Wands, the Fred Reeds and the Laux’ were near neighbors. 
A year or two later, we moved east of Broadway on Fourth street. 
Living in the same block were the L. F. Lee’s, the Webb Condon’s, 
the Milton Parker’s and, some time later, a bride and groom, Mr. 
and Mrs. Al Welsh. 

I don’t remember the first Christmas, except the funny bulge 
the copy of Swiss Family Robinson made in my long, black, ribbed 
stocking. I cannot even remember that Papa was the Santa Claus 
at the Methodist church at Fourth and Robinson, where Brother 
A. G. Murray preached. 

The first school. A handful of children went to Miss Ada 
Anderson in a tiny shack at Fourth and Broadway. George and 
Charlie Stiles and the three Burbank children came from the “Post” 
on the Military Reservation. I only remember Ruby and Will 
Richardson from a “civilian’”’ home. : 

Later, schools were held in store buildings. Another year I 
went to a Mr. Ferris, who was always threatening to “wear the boys 
tee-totally out” with a stout hickory stick, and sometimes, nearly 
did. At this school, during recess, we played in the gully being made 
for the Rock Island right-of-way. 

Lovely Miss Nina Johnson was also one of my teachers. 

Papa was busy with church and Y.M.C.A. and with town affairs. 
He was the first county clerk of Oklahoma county. 

We moved into a fine new home at Seventh and Robinson and 
Mother cried when she heard a man say, “he had come out to see the 
jumping-off place.” It was so far out from Main street. Our near- 
est nighbors were the Richardsons and the Beattys, and later, the 
Will Darrough’s with their two small sons. 

Little Ruby Richardson and I went fashionable calling in our 
stiffly-starched Sunday best. By prearrangement, she would count 
to one hundred and ask for a drink, and then I would count to one 
hundred and say, “we must go.”” When our “round” of calling was 
finished, we went back to Stella Stebbin’s home and Spent the rest of 
the afternoon playing. 

The years flew by. Play, school and Sunday school. Over to 
Edith Barrow’s to play “jacks”; across the Gault °80 to play dolls 
with Bernice Beidler, "way out in the country; skipping to Junior 
Epworth League with Mrs. Beatty and Myrtle. 

Still we were attending school in vacant store buildings, heated 
by bulging coal stoves in a far corner. 
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There were “northers’” in winter, followed by dust storms, 
droughts and’ gully-washers. On Main street were board side-walks 
and false-front wooden store buildings. 


We went to McGlinchey’s for dry goods; to Rhoads on Broad- 
way for groceries; Pettee’s for hardware; Scott’s for drugs and Mrs. 
Compton’s for hats. We posed for a prim family group at Oliver’s 
Studio; and, joy of joys, we ate ice cream in the “parlour” in the 
rear of Wetzel’s Bon-Ton Bakery. 


I attended the eighth grade in a house in Maywood, which had 
been the home of the Commander of the Army Post, while the sol- 
diers were stationed here. The same building housed the entire 
High school. Miss Alice V. Beitman taught the eighth grade. 


The growing High school was later moved over to the South 
Methodist church on Third street, which had not yet been dedicated. 
Mrs. Douglas, sharp-tongued and “Oh, so wise,’ was principal. 

Miss Winnie Monroney taught us Algebra and Mrs. A. C. Scott 


trained the entire school to be the best High school chorus in Okla- 
homa. 


Remember the “Waltz Song?” Remember marching in for 
Assembly while Alice Cary Grant or Fanny Crocker played the 
Washington Post March? 


At last, we were in a real school-house, the Irving school, built 
on the “Reservation.” It took twenty-five years to break me of 


referring to anything east of the Santa Fe tracks, as the “Reser- 
vation.” 


Just two years of my school life, I attended in a building built 
for school purposes. I graduated in a class of nine—for all of 
Oklahoma City. “Life had begun.” But had it? Part of it had 
ended. 


This strange city with paved streets and tall buildings and 


_ beautiful homes, lawns and trees, is a far cry from the dusty, or 


muddy, treeless frontier town of tents and shacks but is none the 


less dear to the memories of the Martins and their neighbors of the 
days of ’89. 


HARRIET PATRICK GILSTRAP TELLS THIS 
INTERESTING STORY 


WAS not quite old enough to take a claim in Oklahoma proper 

in 1889 but when the Sac and Fox, Iowa, Pottawatomie and 
Shawnee lands were opened for settlement in September, 1891, I 
was teaching in the Government school at the Agency and my 
father, being United States Indian Agent, secured from Congress 
permission for government employees to be eligible to take land. 
So on the morning of the day of the opening, I located myself on 
the Créek county line, 
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My father had purchased from a Mr. Love, who owned stables 
in Oklahoma City, a very high bred riding horse, a beautiful pink- 
skinned white running horse named Wallace, and gave it to my 
mother and me. 


I had this horse bridled and saddled, (side saddle, of course), 
with a stake, red flag and a hatchet tied to my saddle. 


My father would not allow me to wear my riding habit as the 
skirt was long, reaching almost to the ground, as he feared it might 
cause an accident, so I was attired in blue calico with blue velvet 
yoke, collar and cuffs. . 


Father was giving the signal for the start by firing a pistol, so, 
lest someone might say he gave me advantage, he held my horse 
by the bridle until every one had started and there were a hundred 
or more — on horses, mules, in wagons, in buggies and on foot. 


A young man had hired a beautiful black running horse from 
someone in Guthrie and he had blazed a trail through the woods 
for a short cut to the quarter section I had chosen on the map. 
Again my father ruled, and I was to stay by path and road. My 
horse darted off like mad and in fifteen minutes from the shot, I 
was off my horse and had my stake driven. 


On the flag our Irishman helper at home had painted ‘Miss 
Patrick’s Claim. Keep off.’ About fifteen minutes later while I was 
still rubbing the coat of my perspiring horse, the young man rode 
down from the opposite direction, I smiled graciously and said, 
“too late.” He confessed that he got lost in the woods. 


I had a little one-room frame house built and fenced the 160 
acres with barbed wire, cultivated a few acres the next spring, 
planted $9.00 worth of seed potatoes from which we had one mess. 


My brother and I bought cattle, —they died with measles. 
We made a hog tight fence, bought hogs and they died of cholera. 
We put in flood gates on the creek and they washed away. I 
“witched” for water and really had a grand well of water. 


In 1893 I went to teach at Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas. 
and I found — after having “proved up” and paid my 1.25 an acre, 
that the expense of it was too much, so in 1894 I sold to a lawyer, 
a D. C. Lewis of Oklahoma City, for $3000.00 

My brother, Lee Patrick, took 160 acres across the section line 
south of me. Cosette Stratton. now my sister-in-law, joined his 
claim on the east. Roy Hoffman, now General Hoffman, joined my 
claim on the west and Wm. (Bill) Blincoe, of Guthrie, long since 
deceased, joined Roy on the north. 

Not any of these made final proof, all sold out within a few 
months. 
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“JAMES SOLOMAN LITTLE — PIONEER AND °89ER” 


RK R. LITTLE was born at Rome, Cass county, Georgia, on Feb- 

ruary 2, 1853. With his parents he came to Texas in 1863. 
After the close of the Civil War he moved to Webster county, Mis- 
souri; where he met Miss Annis Matilda Husted, who became his 
wife on November 28, 1875. Mrs. Little was born at Paris, Henry 
county, Tennessee, on October 8, 1857. 


A few days after their marriage they moved to Ft. Smith, 
Arkansas. After staying here a few months, they moved to Mineral 
Wells, Texas, in 1876. Mr. Little farmed and raised stock. At 
this time there were plenty of wild turkeys and deer. Only a short 
time before they moved here, the Indians had been making moon- 
light raids in this section; taking cattle and horses and kidnapping 
white children. 

At Mineral Wells Mr. and Mrs. Little were blessed with their 
first of eleven children. Edna Augusta Little was born here on 
April 22, 1877. 

Always the pioneer, Mr. Little moved his family to Indian 
Territory, twenty-five miles north of Gainesville, Texas, in 1878. 
Here he helped build the town of Jimtown, Indian Territory; which 
later became Oklahoma. Jimtown was named in honor of several 
of the prominent men there whose surnames were James. Some 
of these men were: Dr. James Ryan, James Little, James Ellison, 


. James Hankins, James Webster and James Rector. 


These ‘“‘Jim’s” were all large men, around two-hundred pounds. 
They decided they would call this community “Jimtown,” and that 
was the name. It was truly their own town, on their own farms. 


Farming didn’t seem to quite suit Mr. Little’s ideals of a live- 
lihood by itself; so he built a small mercantile store. Here their 
second child, Charley Oflyng Little, was born on January 28, 1879. 


Mail was brought from Gainesville, Texas, to Mr. Little’s mer- 
cantile store and distributed to the people throughout this commu- 
nity. At this time there were no banks, so the wives made wide belts 
of heavy material with several pockets in them. These belts the men 
wore around their waists under their clothes and carried a great 
deal of money in them. The rest of their money they usually buried 
in glass jars; often placing them under a barrel of meat or food in 
their smoke-houses. 


Lewis Otto Little was born on August 12, 1882 at Jimtown, 
Chickasaw Nation, Indian Territory. Lena Ada Little was born 
here on January 3, 1885. 


The store wasn’t enough to keep Mr. Little occupied at this 
time, so he leased 1000 acres of land near Leon, which was a few 
miles from Jimtown. He moved his family here and farmed and 
raised cattle. However, he also continued to run his mercantile 
store. 


Anna Laura Little was born at Leon on March 31, 1887. This 
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was Mr. and Mrs. Little’s fifth child. Only four were living, how- 
ever, as they lost Charley when he was three years old, when he 
contracted diphtheria. 

Mr. Little was instrumental in building the first school in this 
community. In those days, the people also went to church in the 
school buildings. As Leon became larger, they had to build a larger 
school. This was accomplished mainly, by Mr. Little’s efforts. 


In the spring of 1889 Mr. Little decided he would make the 
run, when Oklahoma Territory was to be opened up for homestead- 
ing. At the time, he was unable to take his family with him. He 
left Leon and rode horseback over a hundred miles to the Potta- 
watomie line. From here he made the run and secured a homestead 
on section 15, Lexington township, on April 22, 1889. 

This raw land, Mr. Little proceeded to improve at once. He 
built a large two-story house and planted crops, then returned to 
Leon. 

Mary Ethel Little was born at Leon, Chickasaw Nation, Indian 
Territory, on September 12, 1889. As soon as Mrs. Little was able 
to make the journey, Mr. Little moved his family to their new home. 
This new homestead consisted of 160 acres, three and one-half 
miles southeast of where Lexington, Oklahoma, is located today. 

Mr. Little was not content to stay on the farm. He opened up 
a hardware store and helped establish Lexington. When Mrs. Little 
was asked what they handled in the stcre at that time, she replied, 
“Jim sold all hardware and implements we could get at that time. 
In fact our stock included almost everything made at that time.”’ 


Alta Elizabeth Little was born on the farm place near Lexing- 
ton, on January 7, 1892. This same year, Mr. Little erected one of 
the first brick buildings in Lexington. Here he operated a hardware 
store, also dealing in crockery, implements and wagons. Success 
attended his energetic efforts, and he found it necessary to enlarge 
his store-rooms. His store, proper, 25x140 feet, was supplemented 
by warerooms 50x75 feet in dimensions, and thus his business neces- 
sitated more floor space than that of any other local merchant. 

On December 4, 1893, Mr. and Mrs. Little were blessed with 
their eighth child, a boy, James Tipton Little. Mr. Little was 
instrumental in getting “The Church of Christ’ built at this time. 

Increasing his farm to 240 acres, Mr. Little devoted 55 acres to 
an orchard. He planted every variety of fine fruit suitable to this 
region, and few settlers in that portion of Oklahoma Territory had 
better success as a horticulturist. 

Edward Hiram Little was born on the farm place near Lexing- 
ton, on March 20,1896. 

In 1898 Mr. Little decided to move into town. He sold his 
farm and built a large two-story home in Lexington. This house 
still stands today, and the last time I saw it, was in good state of 
repair. 


On September 2, 1898, in this new home, Mrs. Little presented 
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her husband with twins, Otis Calvin and Lois Lourine. These were 
the last of the children. At this time, there were ten children living. 

It was in 1901 that Mr. Little built a large brick hotel. This 
building still stands today and bears his name on the front facade. 
He also erected two large business blocks on Main street for renting 
purposes and gradually embarked in the real estate business. He 
owned considerable valuable property at Lexington, as well as some 
at Norman, the county seat. 


Few citizens bore a more active part in the development of 
Lexington, than J. S. Little. When the railroad through this section 
was under consideration, he used both means and influence to secure 
it. But this was not a notable exception, as it was well known that 
he contributed liberally to all local affairs, striving to foster schools 
and churches; in short, he aided all enterprises and industries cal- 
culated to benefit the place permanently. Here he belonged to the 
Masonic Lodge and in political matters was found to be on the side 
of the Democratic party. 

After Lexington became a thriving community and was all 
settled down, Mr. Little had the urge to move on. He finally settled 
down at Lamesa, Texas; after living at Miami, Texas, for a short 
time and spending several years at Amarilla, Texas. The call of 
the earth was too strong for him and he had traded his holdings in 
Amarillo for a ranch some twenty-five miles from Lamesa. 


This ranch consisted of over 1500 acres. He spent his last years, 
between his ranch and Lamesa. It was on March 21, 1935, that 
Mr. Little had a fatal heart stroke, while out on his ranch. He 
died at the age of 83.- Mrs. Little is still living, February 20, 1942, 
as well as eight children: Anna (Mrs. O .S. Puckett), Lena, Ethel 
(Mrs. J. M. Asbury), Alta, Lois, James, Edward, and Otis. Mrs. 
O. S. Puckett, Mrs. J. M. Asbury, and Mr. Otis C. Little are living 
in Oklahoma City today. 


This material was compiled by Jay Asbury, one of Mr. Little’s 
erandsons. 


HIS WORD WAS HIS BOND 


HIS story is told of Henry Will: A German farmer came in one 

day and told Mr. Will he thought he would go to the bank and 
borrow $300 and buy some hogs to feed his crop of corn to. Uncle 
Henry said to him, “I will let you haf der tree hundred dollar. The 
farmer replied, ‘Vell, all right, let’s go by der bank und fix him up 
yust like der banker.” 

They went to the bank, borrowed a note from the banker, and, 
at the end of two hours, had it all made out in proper form. Henry 
Will then drew $300 in cash, gave it to the farmer and the note, 
with this remark, “Now, here is der tree hundred dollars and here 
is der note, so long as you owe me, you Keep the note, und when you 
pay me, you gifs me the note, und den I know she is paid.” 

And that’s the way the deal was carried out. 
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ALL IN A WHIRL 


By EMMA LINGENFELTER 


RAVELING on Highway Thirty-three between Coyle and 

Perkins one might be interested in looking for a small native 
stone historical marker which has been placed on the south side of 
the road on the site of the I. X. L. school-house grounds. This calls 
attention to the fact that Washington Irving probably camped near 
here during his famous ‘Tour of the Prairie.” 


Taking this marker as a definite location, it can also be used as 
a marker for the scene of one of the most terrific, tragic, fantastic, 
and unearthly catastrophies of early day history in this section of 
the country. The date was April 25, 1893, somewhere near 3:00 
P. M. The wind had been blowing at a terrific speed all day and 
the storm had taken a long time in its formation. Everyone was 
watching that storm for no one could tell exactly where it was going 
to strike. Everyone felt that it was going to be a “cyclone,” and 
when it struck things certainly began happening quickly and furi- 
ously. It was one of the twistiest of twisters the way it dipped, 
lifted, swirled and sucked while it played all sorts of havoe and 
pranks in its wild derision of destruction and desolation. 


Everyone watched those awful black-green tumbling clouds 
with their fearful streaks of piercing, jagged lightning. The high 
wind ceased and then followed that death-like silence, so still, so 
ominous, so foreboding of the evil that was to come. 


Then with all the roar of its pent up force it struck first near 
Goodnight and as it came on it seemed to gather momentum as it 
tore through the country. It came up to Cimarron City blowing 
away the local store owned by Isaac Smalley and scattering the bolts 
of goods and other merchandise all along its path. (The story has 
been told that even days later bolts of goods were found, washed, 
ironed, and rolled back up and returned to the storekeeper.) 


The C. R. Holbrook people were warned by Mrs. Dysart that a 
cyclone was coming and to get to the cellar. They took the Doctor, 
who was sick at that time, and all hustled inside and were safe 
although their house was demolished and all of their belongings 
scattered. (Later when the neighbors were inquiring as to what 
was needed for the families, one of the little girls, who was not 
much interested in the things needed by the grown people and who 
was doing a little thinking on her own part, was heard to say, “All 
I need is a shimmie and a nightgown.” 


One mile east of the historical marker on the south side of the 
highway was the home of J. N. Mullenneix. Just the day before the 
cyclone struck, Mr. and Mrs. Mullenneix had buried a three-day-old 
infant child in the cemetery at Perkins. Mrs. Mullenneix was ill in 
bed and her mother, Mrs. J. H. Oliver, was there with her. There 
were eight other people in or near the house when the storm struck. 
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These people were afraid to move the sick woman to a cave that 
was not completely finished, but which would have been better 
protection than the house. 


The foundation of this house was made of big log blocks about 
two and one-half feet thick and set in the ground about half way. 
Then the two-roomed house made of native lumber and stripped 
was placed on this firm foundation. After the storm passed, no 
traces of the heavy foundation could be found. The ground where 
the house stood was scooped out and swept as clean as if a good 
housekeeper had been diligently at work. 


In the peculiar twisting of the storm, the members of the fam- 
ily that were dead were thrown to the west and those that survived 
were thrown to the east. The rain came in torrents, drenching the 
victims who were also beaten by the hail until they were so black 
and blue they were not easily identified even the next morning, and 
then only by the voices of those who were able to speak. 


The mother of Mrs. Mullenneix, Mrs. J. H. Oliver, was killed. 
There was the print of a stove leg on her forehead and her chest 
had been crushed. She was tenderly cared for by neighbors who 
came as soon as the deluge of rain and hail ceased. It took some 
time to clear the debris from the roads so that a wagon could pass. 


The other person who was killed at this same scene was Mr. 
Dave Oliver. His left leg was broken in three places. Strange as 
it may seem, his watch was left in his pocket while the chain was 
very artfully but definitely removed and entirely missing. It was 
never found. One pants leg was ripped from his waist to the hem 
and his sock and shoe were gone completely. 


The injured were taken to the J. H. Johns’ home where they 
were given first-aid treatment. You can scarcely see how eight 
injured people could be crowded into a two-roomed house which 
also held a family, yet in their dire need for shelter and care, some- 
how Mrs. Johns managed to make through the night. The next day 


a tent was erected and used for cooking purposes while the main. 


house was used for the hospitalization of the injured relatives for 
about four weeks. 


It was during this first night that the third injured person 
passed quietly out of her misery. This was the small eight-year-old 
Mabel Mullenneix. She had been so terribly injured that she did 
not regain consciousness. 

My mother and father also took care of several of the Holbrook 
children until the temporary dwelling place could be made. The 
neighbors from close around joined in helping all of the stricken 
families get started in a temporary way. They helped erect the 
houses and collect needed articles. 

There is one outstanding freakish thing that this storm did and 
that was to pick up a shovel at the Mullenneix barn and hurl it into 
a tree near the house. Several men tried to pull it out by swinging 
their weights on the handle but they couldn't budge it. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE EIGHTY-NINERS hid 


Excerpts from the 
MEMOIRS OF THE FAMILY 
of James Thomas Hickey and Ellen Flowers Hickey, 
Pioneers of Oklahoma City 


By IRENE FLOWERS HICKEY 


LEAMING white tents, blue flowers on a hill, and all the lovely 

things that nature brings to Oklahoma in the spring, were 
deciding factors in the lives of Lt.-Col. James Thomas Hickey and 
his wife, Ellen Flowers Hickey, when they brought their large 
family to Oklahoma City, some time after the opening of the Ter- 
ritory in 1889. 


They had intended going East after leaving Fort Worth, but 
at sight of the freshness and beauty of the place, the tree bordered 
river half encircling the town, Mrs. Hickey chose it as their per- 
manent home when she came in May to visit her husband. It was 
not until July 28, that all members of the family were gathered 
here, the younger ones having been left in care of the Sisters of St. 
Mary in Texas, until the large residence was nearly completed. 


Colonel Hickey, like many others, entered on April 22 by way 
of the Santa Fe Railroad, ‘“‘to look the country over” before making 
any decision about living in Oklahoma. On that first night he 
pitched his tent at the northwest corner of Reno and Hudson by 
that of James B. Garrison who had taken the two lots west of him. 
Other lots were purchased by the Colonel on that street for he 
thought that Reno was destined to be the town’s main thoroughfare, 
because it was the dividing line of the two townships, Greeley and 
Oklahoma, aside from being the government road that led to Fort 
Reno. 


In this neighborhood during the early years were families dis- 
tinguished then and in later years. The great doctor and civic 
leader, Dr. Delos Walker, and his son, Dr. Harry Walker. The doctor 
was the brother of C. P. Walker, organizer of the Oklahoma Town 
Company. There were the homes of Andrew Hanson, J. B. Garrison, 
Captain John Courtney, John Rush Jarboe, Dr. J. H. Housel, J. Mack 
Owen, Captain A. B. Hammer, Francis Marion Weaver, John Hrabe. 
John Flattery, the town’s second postmaster, and, at the very be- 
ginning of the town’s history there lived near by, that greatest of 
pioneers, Captain William Couch, whose homestead touched the city 
at the northwest corner of Reno and Walker, just one block west of 
Colonel Hickey’s home. 


Reno avenue stands scarred today, but then it was a noble and 
interesting road bearing proudly the name of that great officer, 
General Reno. Up and down that wide thoroughfare passed men 
and women who made history. There, might be seen army officers 
on spirited horses. or patient, slow moving oxen that hauled the 
covered wagons of pioneers going farther west into the Territory. 
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For many years the pioneers and their wagon trains passed that 
corner at Reno and Hudson. All were not moving hopefully toward 
western lands, for there were the sick and discouraged who must 
need turn back to their former homes in the states. 


There, too, might be seen passing droves of horses and cattle, 
driven by typical cowboys, or the surreys and phaetons of the 
home-town folks like Jim Wheeler, Mrs. Nettie Chappel, Colonel 
Lewis Rockwood and his son, Adelbert, Dr. and Mrs. Stueve, Charles 
Parker and G. W. Chinn whose homes were to the south. And, the 
carriage of that charming Kentuckian, Colonel Colcord, father of 
Charles Colcord, whose homestead lay farther out on the Reno road. 


Memoirs of Colonel and Mrs. Hickey’s family could not be re- 
lated without telling of Mrs. Hickey’s piano around which much 
of the city’s cultural life was centered. Like its owner, it went 
many places in that period when pianos were few. She gave of her 
talent, and as generously lent the huge square instrument for con- 
ceris and entertainments, everywhere. 


Around that beloved piano was rehearsed the music for the first 
High Mass. Father Scallan had said a low Mass for the people of 
Oklahoma City on the second Sunday after the opening, May 5, in a 
large tent on California used by Michael McGinley as a temporary 
covering for his grocery store. It was not until completion of St. 
Joseph’s church that High Mass was sung every Sunday. The 
church building stood on the top of Blue Hill, so named because 
of the small blue flowers that covered that part of the city on the 
opening day in ’89. 


The piano was played at the city’s first dinner-musical held in 
the early fall of °89 for their church in the home of Colonel and 
Mrs. Hickey. The double parlors and long central hall, together 
with the dining-room in the east wing, gave ample space for the 
crowd that came to be entertained. 


There in the mellow light of oil lamps reflected by insignia and 
swords of army officers and the gold frames of paintings and steel: 
engravings that covered the walls, gathered all the leading towns- 
people including the army officers and their wives. 

Among those fine musicians that were grouped at the south end 
of the parlors, with the French windows as a background for the 
setting, were Miss Annie Robertson, now Mrs. A. L. Welsh, whose 
glorious voice was heard in songs. as was that of William Ketcham. 
These with Robert Krueger, cornetist: Harry Clegern, violinist, Mrs. 
Hickey and Jessie Bush, pianists, provided the program that evening. 


Other music rehearsed at the rosewood piano, was for the first 
entertainment given in the newly completed opera house, The Over- 
holser, that stood at the southeast corner of Grand and Robinson. 
The concert was arranged by Dr. A. C. Scott and Ellen Flowers 
Hickey as a contribution to the relief program of an organization. 
It was in this opera house that home talent provided such plays as 
“The Federal Captain.” “Pygmalion and Galeta,’”’ “The Banker’s 
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Daughter,” and Sardou’s play, ‘The Wife’s Peril.” All trained by 
men who came to Oklahoma City for that special purpose. 


Later in the ’90s, Mrs. Hickey and the Swedish nobleman, Baron 
Carl von Rydingsvard, who was stationed here for several years, 
trained and presented a large group of singers in Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s Pinafore. Funds derived from this affair were used in buying 
at Lyons, France, the lovely. statue of Christ that stands in the 
foyer of St. Anthony’s hospital but then was a part of Sacred Heart 
altar in St. Joseph’s church. 


Voices heard in the leads of Pinafore were those of Mary Peyton, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Peyton, as Josephine; Ora Allen, daughter 
of Judge and Mrs. J. P. Allen, as Hebe; Newton Avey, Ralph; Byron 
Shear, the Admiral, and John Jacoby, as the Captain. The Baron 
used his marvelous bass voice in the part of Dick Deadeye and Mrs. 
Frank McGlinchey, the former Miss Jessie Klein, was Little But- 
tercup, while all the rest of the city’s talent appeared as ‘The 
Sisters and the Cousins and the Aunts” of the Admiral. 


Among the other interesting friends that visited with Colonel 
and Mrs. Hickey, were Judge and Mrs. David Harvey who had lived 
in Washington, D. C., when the Judge was Oklahoma’s first terri- 
torial representative. Mrs. C. P. Walker, gifted in many ways; Mrs. 
A. J. Volz who worked hand in hand with Mrs. Hickey in her efforts 
to assist in financing St. Joseph’s; Dr. Richard McSherry who re- 
turned soon to Baltimore; Mrs. Julia Dunham, civic leader; Captain 
John Courtney, the retired army officer and civil engineer, and that 
other fine retired U. S. army officer, Captain Henry M. Maidt, who 
with his saintly wife, were close friends. Captain Maidt and his son- 
in-law, George Ashlock, had been with Captain Payne in working 
for the opening of Oklahoma to settlement. 

And, William Ketcham, son of Alonza and Mrs. Ketcham, and 
the brother of Ella Ketcham, was, some years later, Rev. Monsignor 
Ketcham, director of Indian Missions at Washington, D. C. 


Added to the names of family friends were those of the young 
people that came to see Lily, Josephine and Nellie. Among whom 
were Emily Hanson, Byrd and Eva Walker, Mary Peyton, Mae 
Bodine, Lena Courtney, Ella Ketcham, Jessie Hammer, Perle Dun- 
ham, Flora and Fannie Jarboe, Ella King, Will Overholser, Eugene 
Barnes. Sam Stinson, Barron Housel, Mac Gregor Douglas, Guy 
Blackwelder, John Shields, Lyman Allen. 


In their mission work, the Benedictine Fathers of Sacred Heart, 
Indian Territory, made frequent trips by horse and wagon to this 
part of Oklahoma Territory. Among the zealous and scholarly 
priests who came often to the home of Colonel and Mrs. Hickey, 
were Father Gregory and Father Leo who although but temporarily 
stationed at Sacred Heart Abbey were loaned to Oklahoma City to 
serve as pastors at St. Joseph's, the only Catholic church of the place. 


Father Gregory followed the first priest, Rev. Nicholas F. 
Scallen, and he was succeeded by Father Hilary Cassel, O.S.B., who 
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in turn was followed by Father Leo, O.S.B., in May, 1893. Father 
Leo was succeeded by the last Benedictine to be pastor of St. 


Joseph’s, Rev. D. I. Lanslots, D.D., O.S.B., who came on January 1, 
1894. 


Father Hilary Cassel was loved particularly by the children who 
gathered near whenever he came to the house. He was not only 
kindly and scholarly, but a great artist as well who taught Gregory 
Gerrer who now is the famous painter and was then a young sem- 
inarian at Sacred Heart Abbey. Father Gerrer in the early ’90s 


formed an orchestra at the monastery which was brought to Okla- 


homa City, from time to time, to play at the benefit entertainments 
arranged by Ellen Flowers Hickey. She accompanied the group and 
gave piano and harp solos. The great harp standing higher than she. 


Other Benedictines that came to Colonel and Mrs. Hickey’s home 
were Father Constantine, Father Placidis and Father Felix De 


Grasse, who was the great-grand nephew of Baron De Grasse, 
America’s friend. 


Oklahoma City was not only a stage upon which adults played 
the parts. There were the little ones and babes in arms that were 
here from the beginning. The children grew just as the shrubs and 
trees that were planted that first year, grew and developed. As 
the trees gave ample shade in the gardens of the homes at the inter- 
section of Reno and Hudson, the children would gather on the grass 
below to play their games. 


The cherry trees in the Hanson garden soon provided “ruby” 
ear rings for the girls to wear. The Lombardy poplars that shaded 
the front gateway to Colonel Hickey’s home, and the fine elm and 
sycamore trees planted on both sides of Reno from Walker, west, to 


the Santa Fe on the east, gave cool shade on the hottest days of 
summer. 


When the smallest children of the neighborhood were old 
enough to start to school, some went to St. Joseph’s, taught by the 
Sisters of Mercy, and others to the public school, Washington, near 
by. This did not separate the children, for their play time was spent 
as usual in making houses or aping their elders by giving plays and 
concerts. In this, Alice Hanson, Cloe Weaver, May Garrison and 
Irene Hickey excelled. 


At the turn of the century, the children asked for a club of their 
own, so, the Thespian club was formed and boys and girls from 
other neighborhoods became a part. Years later, the girls of this 
group formed the first sub-deb society and called it the H.O.N.S.V. 
B.C. whose initials stood for graces they sought. 


Remembered, today, as members of the latter group are, Miriam 
Richardson, Louise Phillips, Lila King, Rose Rockefellow, Lillian 


_ Vandal, Alice Hanson, Irene Flowers Hickey, Hermie Harrell, Alice 


Kirkpatrick, Cloe Weaver, La Rue Cooter, Minnie Ryan, Elizabeth 
Durland, Olive Volz, Nelle Nix, Avaline Ragon, Erma Mcllhenney, 
Cleo Woodworth, Ethel Ware, Ethel Jennings, and Eloise Crews. 
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Mrs. Hickey was one of the founders of the Women of ’89 and 
planned, with that group, the Aprilla Fiesta celebration which was 
held on the 21st Anniversary of the Opening of Oklahoma, April 22, 
1910. For that occasion she composed the march ‘Rex,” for the 
grand march and the waltz, ‘Regina.’ Both were played that night 
by the full orchestra. 


Oklahoma Artists 


To gain a knowledge of the names of those early Oklahomans 
who took part in the plays and concerts, one may read the printed 
programs of that period. These tell of the gifted persons with 
dramatic talent and those whose fine voices were heard in concert 
and opera, together with that smaller band of artists who played 
various musical instruments. 

In the first entertainment at the Overholser opera house, ar- 
ranged by A. C. Scott and Ellen Flowers Hickey, and given on the 
night of September 29, 1890, the full pregram not only reveals 
names of participants, but the fine taste of the pioneer Oklahomans. 

The program opened with the address given by Hon. Edgar N. 
Sweet, and was followed by the chorus of thirty-six voices singing 
the “Gloria” from Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, and “The Beginning” 
from the Creation. Harry Clegern, violinist, and Robert Krueger, 
cornetist, followed with a duet. Miss Jessie Klein sang Marguerite’s 
“Farewell,” and the ballad, “Indian Summer Time,” was sung by 
Mrs. A. L. Welsh. Dr. A. C. Scott, that gifted reader and orator, 
gave “Five Minutes With Shakespeare,’ which was followed by the 
piano solo of J. Rudolf Mueller. 


The second part of the program had a patriotic theme, opening 
with the “Soldier’s Chorus” from Faust, which was followed by the 
reading, “Drafted,” given by Lily L. Hickey. The quartette with 
A. C. Scott, Mr. Tubbs, David Gibbs and W. W. Scott, sang, “Oh, 
Hail Us, Ye Free,” and this was followed by the lovely voice of 
Nettie Wheeler Chappel singing a bird song with whistling accom- 
paniment by her brother, Jim Wheeler. 

The entertainment closed with the full chorus singing the pa- 
triotic songs, ‘‘Hail Columbia,” ‘‘Red, White and Blue,” and “The 
Star Spangled Banner,’ while an appropriate tableau was pre- 
sented. Mrs. Hickey did the accompanying throughout with Dr. 
Scott directing the choruses. 

Members of the chorus were Mrs. Nettie Chappel, Mrs. C. P. 
Walker, Mrs. Henry Beard, Mrs. Dale, Mrs. Ledru Guthrie, Miss 
Jessie Klein, Mrs. A. L. Welsh, Mrs. J. J. Burke, Mrs. H. H. Black, 
Mrs. Pettyjohn, Miss Ellis, Miss Scott, and Frank Butts, Otto Beke- 
meyer, David Gibbs, Dr. H. H. Black, George Farrar, Lyman A. 
Gilbert, Ed Dowden, Lee Robertson, Mr. Tubbs, Herbert Mitchell, 
John Carson, Dr. Dale, Henry Beard, W. W. Scott, Ralph Guthrie, 
Dr. Richard McSherry, Ed Overholser, Jim Wheeler, and A. C. Scott. 


The piano used for all the rehearsals belonged to Mrs. Hickey, 
but on the night of the concert one was lent for use in the opera 
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house by M. J. Stinson, agent of Mason and Hamlin with office at 
Pimm and Banks. 


Presenting Plays 


In the group of gifted persons having dramatic talent and re- 
sponsible for the successful presentation of a number of plays, in- 
cluding “The Federal Captain,’ “Pygmalion and Galetea,’ and 
Sardou’s play, “The Wife’s Peril,” were the men who gave them, 


Charles Ellis, W. W. Heathcoate, and a Mr. Mann who trained the 
actors in Sardou’s play. 


Those in the leads aside from Mr. Ellis, Mr. Heathcoate and Mr. 
Mann, were Lily Louise Hickey, Pearle Dunham, Mrs. C. P. Walker, 
Mrs. J. J. Burke, Harry Henley, Byron Shear, Otto Beckmeyer, Lee 
Robertson, Will Clark, together with Mrs. Ledru Guthrie, Mrs. 
David Harvey, Miss Jessie Hammer, Fannie McKinnis, Mattie and 
Mabel Nanson, Herbert Mitchell, Dr. Richard McSherry, Oscar Nix, 
Will Scott, Bert McFadden, Carroll Hickey, Ed Overholser, Mac 
Gregor Douglas, and little Mabel Hobson. Starring in later plays 
was that fine artist, Miss Effie Jones. 


THE NEW COUNTRY 
Byes AS BURT 


HREE men came to Oklahoma City on the day of the opening, 
from the State of Wisconsin, they were Henry Overholser, 
O. A. Mitscher, and my father, J. A. Burt. 


He was interested in Oklahoma from the standpoint of climate, 
wanted to get away from the cold northern winters and was out, 
you might say, “for his health.” Those robust days following that 
April 22nd, must have been just what the doctor ordered, as he 
was sold on Oklahoma from that day on. . 


On his trips back and forth to his old home he was a consist- 
ent booster for the “New Country,” and prevailed upon many to 
come down and look things over. 


Many came-and stayed, while others made investments and 
returned later to make Oklahoma their home. There was just 


something in the atmosphere that seemed to draw people from the 
older states. 


My father landed in Oklahoma by way of Purcell. For several 


days, prior to the opening he lived at the hotel operated by Mrs. 
Augusta Wright. 


It was there that a stranger said to him “some day, not too far 
distant, there will be a large city built about half way between 
Wichita, Kansas, and Ft. Worth. Texas, and that point will be where 
the wagon trails cross." This unknown sage proved to be correct, 
for at that early date the Chisholm Trail ran north and south just 
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west of Oklahoma City, and the wagon trail east and west, followed 
what later became the right-of-way of the Rock Island. 


He came into Oklahoma City on the platform of the first coach 
of the Santa Fe from the south, and after a mad scramble picked 
as the center of the city a lot at the corner of Robinson and Third 
streets, where the Federal building now stands. Driving his stake 
on this lot and after some argument with neighbors, succeeded in 
staking another lot east of there, number 119 Third street, where 
the family lived from 1904 to 1910. This spot was on a hill over- 
looking the bottoms where Main, Grand Ave. and California streets 
now are. i 


Down there the ground was being covered quickly with small 
ship-lap buildings. The ‘rush’ was so great that he never staked 
a third lot to which he was told he had a right, but was so busy 
keeping “lot jumpers” off these two locations that he had little 
thought for additional property at that time. 


That first summer a one-room house was built on the hill, 
which was later to be a part of a rather ornate dwelling with a 
large plate glass bay window and a basement, the first home to have 
a basement. The C. P. Walkers and later the A. L. Welsh families 
lived in this house. 


During those first summer months there never was a dull mo- 
ment, arguments and even fistfights over who was to get such and 
such a lot or quarter section of land. There was also that dispute 
between the men from the north side and those cf the south side as to 
boundary lines, which resulted in the offsets in the street at Grand 
Avenue. 


My father made one of the first real estate loans, recorded on 
page six of the first book of county records. end he backed his faith 
in Oklahoma City by buying additional property, including a farm 
south of the city on High street, and the county line which was the 
family home for a number of years. 


He was a charter member of the ‘89ers organization and the 
First Unitarian church. 


JUDGE S. A. STEWARD 


EYMOUR AUSTIN STEWARD. son of Michael S. and Olive 

(Tanner) Steward of Scotch descent, was born at Custer Park, 

Will county, Illinois, on the 4th of February, 1863. Attended the 

home school, then he entered Kankakee City High schocl. Also en- 

rolled in Brown’s Business College and became a member of Com- 

pany H. Illinois National Guards under Colonel Fred Bennet of 
Joliet, Illinois. 


In the closing days of high school, Mr. Steward decided to study 
law and entered the law office of State Senator Daniel H. Paddock 
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of Kankakee. It would have been difficult for him to have obtained 
a better early training than he received at the hands of Senator 
Paddock, who was in a position to transmit sound knowledge of the 


legal profession to his student, having been active in politics all his 
life. 


One year later Mr. Steward entered Knox College at Galesburg, 
Illinois, for a three-year law course. On the 7th of December, 1885, 
S. A. Steward was admitted to ihe bar of the Supreme Court at 
Chicago and practiced law at Fairfield, Illinois, for four years. 


He arrived in Oklahcma City on the first Santa Fe train from 
the north on April 22, 1889, and established an office in his tent, out- 
side of which he hung a sign announcing he was an Attorney-at-Law 
and Notary Public. At once he began submitting his reports to the 
different mercantile agencies, Bradstreets, R. G. Dunn and Co., and 
Wilbur Mercantile Co. of Chicago. 


His genial personality and cordial manner to his fellow men 
readily won for him the esteem of all who came in contact with him. 
He became prominent in the political activities in the Southwest; a 
strong supporter of the Democratic party and its principles. 


In September, 1890, he was elected the first Probate Judge of 
Oklahoma county and re-elected for a second term in 1892. 


Judge Steward was a member of the Pilgrim Congregation 
church and regular attendant. He was secretary and treasurer as 
well as attorney for the St. Louis and Oklahoma City Railroad and 
was active in this road’s extension from Sapulpa, Indian Territory to 
Oklahoma City and was a leading factor in obtaining the right-of- 
way for the company through Oklahoma Territory, and handled 
other details in a manner highly complimented by the corporation 
lawyers in the office of the Secretary of the Interior at Washington. 


Through contributions, he later raised the money to pay all 
damages and thus secure the right-of-way, free of all incumbrances, 
through Oklahoma Territory. 


Judge Steward and Miss Mary Grace McGinnis were married 
June 7th, 1893, at the home of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. William 
McGinnis at Wilmington, Illinois. They were the parents of three 
children, William M., John M., and Olive M. 


Judge Steward’s death occurred at San Antonio, Texas, Decem- 
ber 7th, 1899. 


THE PATRICK FAMILY, 1889 


TARTING point Williamsburg, Kentucky, to Purcell, Indian 
Territory. Stayed in Purcell about ten days. Took first section 
of train at 12:00 noon to Oklahoma City, April 22, 1889. Arrived 
in Oklahoma City about 3:00 P. M. Got off on east side of tracks 
which was military reserve and was informed by Captain Stiles to 
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move to the west side to stake lots. First night camped on a site 
which is now corner of Hudson and California. Next morning em- 
ployed a surveyor and started to lay out South Oklahoma City. 
However, a man plowing in a field nearby, George Crump, a United 
States marshal, ordered us to stop surveying until Captain Stiles 
could be advised of same. After their investigation, we were al- 
lowed to continue as so many people were already in that section. 


On April 27, an election was held at which over five hundred 
votes were cast, and the following city officers were elected: G. W. 
Patrick, Mayor; W. T. Bodine, City Recorder; Col. L. P. Ross, City 
Attorney; N. C. Helburn, City Marshal; John Cochran, City Treas- 
urer; Councilmen, J. P. McKinnis, S. E. Steels, W. E. Sweeney, E. S. 
Hughes, and W. L. Killebrew. 


The first teacher’s training school was opened by G. W. Patrick. 

J.S. Patrick, Sr., 228 Edgemere Court; G. W. Patrick (deceased) ; 
T. J. Patrick; U. B. Patrick. The following fall, Mr. and Mrs. Uriah 
Patrick, (father and mother of the above), Rachel and Susie 
Patrick came and settled on a farm eighteen miles northwest of 
Oklahoma City near Deer Creek. 


This information given me by J. S. Patrick, Sr., and submitted 
by Mrs. Jack Warne, 228 Edgemere Court. 


ALONZO KETCHAM 


LONZO KETCHAM was born in Will county, Illinois, Feb. 15, 
1884, son of David and Almira (Richmond) Ketcham, both of 
Puritan ancestry. His mother was the daughter of Loring Rich- 
mond, a direct descendant of John Alden, who was a passenger on 
the “Mayflower.” 

After attending school in Mokena, Ill., Alonzo Ketcham went to 
Cassopolis, Mich. At the beginning of the Civil War he enlisted 
in the Second Michigan Cavalry Company L and served until the 
close of hostilities. His regiment was mustered out in August, 
1865, at Macon, Georgia. He returned to Cassopolis, Mich., and 
married Miss Josephine Shanafelt, daughter of William and Eliza- 
beth (Briece) Shanafelt. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alonzo Ketcham went to Iowa where he had 
purchased a farm in Bremer county which is the present site of the 
town of Sumner. After several years of farming he moved to 
Texas and engaged in the lumber and mercantile business, at Glade- 
water, Wills Point, Elmo, Athens, and Hubbard City. 


When Oklahoma was opened to settlement he came to Okla- 
homa City to secure a location for a lumber yard. Arriving on the 
first train from the south April 22, 1889, he staked a lot in the 200 
block on California Ave., which he sold and bought lots at Third 
street and Robinson where he built a home and was joined a few 
weeks later by his family, Mrs. Ketcham, William Henry, and Ella. 
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For many years he was in the lumber business in Oklahoma 
City and at McLoud, Okla. 


Served as alderman from the 2nd ward. 


Assisted in securing the site for the Carnegie Library and was 
a member of the first board of directors in 1901. 


Took an active interest in civic affairs. 
Died at his home at 228 N. W. Ninth street, May 12, 1932. 


William Henry Ketcham, son of Alonzo and Josephine (Shana- 
felt) Ketcham, was born in Sumner, Bremer county, Iowa, on June 
1, 1868. When he was about seven years of age he removed with 
his parents to Texas where he attended private schools until he 
entered St. Charles College at Grand Coteau, La., in 1885. After 
completing his classical studies and a course in philosophy, he was 
persuing his theology at Mt. St. Mary’s of the West, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
when Oklahoma was opened and his parents decided to move to this 
“new country,” he returned to Texas to accompany them. Two 
years later upon completing his ecclesiastical studies he was or- 
dained Proto Priest of the Diocese of Oklahoma and Indian Terri- 
tory by the Rt. Rev. Theophile Meerschaert, March 13th, 1892, at 

- Guthrie, Okla. Sang his first High Mass in St. Joseph’s Church, 
Oklahoma City, March 19, 1892. Before the Mass the Bishop pre- 
sented him with a beautiful chalice, a gift from the congregation. 
In a few days he was sent to Muskogee, the seat of government of 
the Indian Territory. His field was the entire eastern half of our 
state, with the exception of the missions of Sacred Heart and Krebs 
and the missions dependent upon them, and was occupied by Creek, 
Choctaw, Quapaw, Peoria, Ottawa, Shawnee, Modoc, Wyandotte, 
and Seneca Indians. White settlers constituted a minority. Times 
were far from prosperous as business was at a low ebb and crops 
were often a failure. No oil nor gas had yet been discovered. 
Overland traveling on horseback and in buggies was the rule and 
communications by rail were the exception. He had to overcome 
many serious obstacles and scarcely made a living. However, during 
the five years of his first charge, he was able with the co-operation 
of zealous assistants sent subsequently to his aid by the bishop, to 
complete and to furnish the first Catholic church, to build a resi- 
dence for the priests, a school for girls and a school for boys at 
Muskogee, and mission churches at Eufaula, Vinita, Wagoner, and 
Quapaw, where he also built a priest house and school. Stations 
where services were regularly held, were established at Tulsa, 
Sapulpa, Lenapah, Claremore, Tar Creek (Miami), Wyandotte, 
Cayuga, Webber Falls, and Checotah. rroperty for church purposes 
was secured in Tulsa and Lenapah, the site at this place being 
donated by the Hon. Robert L. Owen. 


There were no debts on any of the churches he had been in- 
strumental in erecting. when in 1897. Father Ketcham was trans- 
ferred to Antlers in the Choctaw Nation to continue his apostolic 
work among the members of that large and important tribe, with 
$25.00 on which to start his work. He lived in the railroad section 
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house directly adjoining the room the railroad section men occupied, 
and said Mass in the courthouse on Sundays. Here, as in Muskogee, 
his tireless activity in extending the Church among the Indians 
brought forth successful results and in a comparatively short time 
he had constructed a school (St. Agnes), a chapel, and a residence 
for the priest. He acquired a small chapel building —the first 
Catholic church —at Poteau, and established stations at Cameron, 
Howe, Wister, Fanshawe, Talihina, Tuskahoma, and Albion. Realiz- 
ing that in order to understand the Indians better and to exercise 
a salutary influence over them it was necessary to speak their lan- 
guage, he applied himself assiduously in mastering the Choctaw 
tongue. His efforts were duly rewarded by an increasing number 
of converts to the Faith. Even after leaving Antlers to become 
assistant and later director of the Catholic Indian Bureau, he per- 
sued his studies of this difficult language and in 1916 in collabora- 
tion with other scholars (Peter J. Hudson of Tuskahoma, and Ben 
Henderson, of Antiers, Okia.), he pubiisned the first Catechism and 
various prayers and hymns in Choctaw, of which Victor M. Locke, 
Principal Chief Choctaw Tribe of Indians, said ‘In my opinion the 
Catechism, as published by Father Ketcham and his co-workers, 
is the most correct translation thus far made of English into the 
Choctaw language. And this act of devotion to the spiritual welfare 
of our people, is not all, by any means, that Father Ketcham has 
done for the material and moral uplift of the Choctaw. In the year 
1900 he went from among us to preside over the duties of the Bureau 
of Catholic Indian Missions at Washington, D. C. For years he has 
resided there and, like a sentinel with orders from the Supreme 
Commander, he has walked his post and guarded with ever increas- 
ing vigilance the racial and property interests of the Choctaw people 
back in Oklahoma.” 


There was, this distinctive quality in the friendship of Father 
Ketcham that any one who came in contact with him and who was 
in any degree worthy of it, felt his friendship to be very personal 
and special toward himself. To the Indian it was the ground of an 
immediate and abiding confidence in Father Ketcham. To the 
white man, whether he were busy president, cabinet officer or con- 
gressman who welcomed someone that could really be trusted as 
to unselfish judgment, information and interest in Indian affairs. 
This friendship was appreciated by Theodore Roosevelt while presi- 
dent. It was he who introduced Father Ketcham to President-elect 
Taft, saying, “Mr. Taft, I want you to know my friend, Father 
Ketcham. When Father Ketcham says anything about Indians, it 
IS “SOL: 


The friendship of Father Ketcham, however, was a particular 
one for the Indians. He dared to sacrifice, in favor of the Indian, 
even the friendship of such a one as President Roosevelt. A good 
story is told which illustrates this point. There was a vacancy in 
one of the federal judgeships in a western state where the Indians 
interests were very extensive. The friends of the Indians feared that 
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it would be unwise to appoint to that position a certain man from 
that state. Accordingly, Father Ketcham requested of President 
Roosevelt that great caution be exercised in the appointment. Not- 
withstanding this request, the president appointed the very man 
who was regarded with suspicion by the friends of the Indians. 
The appointee had been a member of Roosevelt’s Rough Riders. 
The following day, Secretary Bonaparte met Father Ketcham on the 
street and asked: ‘Father, what do you think of the appointment?” 
Father Ketcham responded warmly, ‘‘Think of it? Why that man 
must lie awake nights trying to think of scoundrels to appoint to 
office.” The story was too good for Secretary Bonaparte to keep 
from the president. Soon afterward Father Ketcham had occasion 
to call on the president on some other Indian matter. The presi- 
dent greeted him by saying: ‘‘Father Ketcham, that was a good thing 
you said about me.” “What was that, Mr. President?” asked Father 
Ketcham. “Why you said I must like awake nights thinking of 
scoundrels to appoint to office. I have been accused of making ali 
my appointments either from the Rough Riders or Taft’s class in 
Yale. I want this criticism stopped; because all the Rough Riders 
and the members of Taft’s class are either in federal positions or in 
the penitentiary.” A good laugh was enjoyed both by the president 
and the priest and their friendship was cemented thereby. 


The depth and the sacrifice of his friendship were not always 
apparent on the surface. A friend who thought he knew Father 
Ketcham very intimately relates an instance of this. He had often 
heard him speak of two brothers as his very dear friends. But 
during the war (World War 1) this intimate friend met Father 
Ketcham at Camp Dix. The latter was bidding good-bye to two 
brothers who were leaving for overseas. The soldiers told how 
they had been left orphans in Oklahoma and had been taken into 
his home and raised by him. One was a captain of infantry and 
the other a priest. The latter became the senior Catholic chaplain 
of the American expeditionary forces. In World War II he was the 
head chaplain in the Philippines and was taken prisoner by the 
Japanese when Corregidor fell. Another Oklahoma boy who, 
through Father Ketcham’s friendship, was encouraged to acquire 
an education and was assisted by him in many other ways, became 
a cabinet member. 


In 1912 Father Ketcham was appointed as one of the members 
of the Board of Indian Commissioners, by President Taft. In Octo- 
ber, 1921, he was sent in this government position as commissioner 
to the Choctaw Indians in the State of Mississippi and in conjunction 
with his Choctaw friend, Mr. Peter J. Hudson, there prepared in 


Choctaw and English a report on the Choctaw Tribe for the Com-. 


missioner of Indian Affairs, which report was in the interest of 
schools soon to be opened there by the Government. This work 
being completed the time was set for his departure for Washington 
when he was stricken with a heart attack and passed from this life 
at the post of his duty among his friends, the Choctaw Indians, at 
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Tucker, Miss., on Nov. 14, 1921. His activities in life, thus closed 
forever, have left their imprint upon the history of the State of 
Oklahoma, and a lasting effect upon the relations of the Government 
with the Indian Tribes throughout the Nation. His sole purpose 
and aim in all his endeavors was for the moral, religious, social, and 
civic up-lift of the Redman. 


Father Ketcham was, by the Pope of Rome, created a Domestic 
Prelate on April 5, 1919, giving him the title of Monsignor. He 
was given the degree of Master of Arts by St. Charles College, his 
alma mater, at Grand Coteau, Louisiana. He was created a Doctor 
of Laws with a degree of LL.D. by Fordham University of New 
York City, N. Y. Notwithstanding his honors, he seemed to be more 
pleased with the title given him by the Sioux Indians, which was 
formally conferred on him by Standing Soldier, who said: “The 
eagle hovers over the earth, looking, watching, and our priest from 
Washington does the same for all the Indians. He goes among them 
looking out for their weifare, spiritual and temporal. For this 
reason we name Father Ketcham, Wambli Wakita, (Watching 
Eagle).” 


THE JAMES HARVEY GEORGE FAMILY 


R. JAMES HARVEY GEORGE and two sons, John L. and 
Samuel William, came to Oklahoma in December of 1889, 
and in January, 1890, Mrs. George and the other children arrived. 


That same year Mr. George bought a farm east of what is 
known now as the Trosper Park, and the farm is still the property 
of the George family. 


In 1889 the Sunny Lane church and Sunday school was or- 
ganized through the activity of the George family and _ their 
neighbors. 


The church services were conducted out of doors until a suit- 
able place could be built to accommodate the members. This 
building, now enclosed in a brick structure to preserve it for future 
generations, is still being used as a place of worship. 


Mr. and Mrs. George were always interested in the better things 
for the community and have been eager and efficient workers in the 
church wtih their many good neighbors. 


Three of the George children still live on the original homestead. 
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: THE “SOONER” SCHOOL 


By Mrs. F. F. Forp 


TARTING April 22, 1889, from Pete Anderson’s Ranch in Potta- 
watomie county, F. F. Ford and his brother, E. C. Ford, made 
the run into-what is now Oklahoma. They staked two claims, one 
where the Sooner school now stands was the claim of F. F. Ford. 


The claim staked by his brother, E. C. Ford, was to the south 
of this land and he soon made the discovery that it had sooners 
on it. He gave up his rights immediately and returned to his 
brother’s claim. One week later he traded the pony which he had 
ridden in the run, for the claim that had the sooners on it. 


The Ford boys and their families improved their claims and 
lived on them throughout their lives. 

The first Christmas was celebrated in what was then called 
Bowden Chapel, a temporary church erected during the first sum- 
mer. One night someone wrote “Sooner” on the door, and this gave 


‘the name to the church and school-house built later on this site. 


This school-house was built in 1890. 


Many funny things have happened, but none stand out so 
clearly as those early day events. Our start of chickens consisted 
of four hens and a rooster of no special breed, then we acquired 
a hog of the Arkansas razorback variety. We cared for this hog 


for a year, when our kindness was repaid by a raid on our small — 


supply of young chickens, so we killed the hog. Scalding it in the 
iron wash pot, and hanging it on a spike driven into the corner of 


the house. The sides were so thin we could not separate the ribs — 


from the thin meat so we had just spare ribs. 


Our first cotton planter was indeed home-made. A forked 
trunk of a black jack tree, with a tooth from a harrow driven in 


to open the furrow. A large funnel was placed just back of this 


harrow tooth and on either branch of this tree were placed other 
harrow teeth to cover the cotton seed. A board was placed still 
farther back, on which the one stood who dropped the cotton seed, 
while the driver of the horse attached to the end of the tree, walked 
behind. Imagine the experience of the one who acted as planter 
as this contraption rocked from side to side over the rough sod, 
but the cotton was planted. 


As fast as the ground was broken we planted wheat, oats, and 
cotton. Corn was considered an uncertain crop. 


Our house was half under ground, the upper part was of black- 
jack logs and we had a good shingled roof, part of that roof is now 
on a granary on the farm. 

The old school-house has been replaced by a modern four-room 
building where hot lunches are served at-troon to one hundred and 
twenty-five pupils. But it is still known as the Sooner school. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD — THE FIELD FAMILY 


EUBEN FIELD and wife, Mary Ellen McKedy Field, with their 


four children, Clarence, Maggie, Ida, and Ruth, left Gibson 


county, Indiana, April 18, 1887, for Kansas. 


After a stay of 18 months they went to Arkansas to stay through 
the winter waiting for the opening of the Oklahoma Territory. 


They left Arkansas in a covered wagon arriving just in time 
to make the run from the Choctaw line on the opening day. 


When the cannon was fired on Monday noon, Reuben Field made 
the run and staked off a small fraction in the river bed, on the East 
Fourth street road. 


He returned for his family the same day, moved on the claim 
and soon sold his team of mules for $50.00 and a shotgun, the shot- 
gun to be used for bringing in wild game to feed the family and the 
$50.00 to buy lumber for a ferry. 


At the time of the opening, travelers coming in from the east all 
came over the old trail, used by the Indians for many years, which 
crossed the river a little north of Tenth street east of the Fair 
grounds, called Goose-neck Bend (the course of the river has since 
been changed). 


That year the river was swollen and great difficulty was en- 
countered fording the stream of about sixty feet wide and of a 
quicksand bottom. 


Reuben Field saw the necessity of the hour and hastened to 
build a ferry. With the money made by the sale of his team he 
bought lumber, which had to be shipped over the Santa Fe, the only 
railroad in the territory at that time. 


Within a week or ten days after the opening, he and his son, 
Clarence, were operating a ferry, charging a fare of twenty-five 
cents to ferry a team and wagon across. After a few months a new 
road was opened a mile to the south, the ferry was taken to that 
part of the river and operated in the same manner until a toll 
bridge was built. Afterwards the county bought the bridge. 


Five years later Mr. Field moved to another location on the 
same river, where the town of Spencer now stands. Here he es- 
tablished a water mill. This was the gathering place for those who 
came at all hours of the day to get their corn ground to meal. 


Mr. Field died at this place January 12, 1898, at the age of 
forty-eight years, leaving his widow and four children. 

Mrs. Mary Ellen Field moved to Oklahoma City with the chil- 
dren, where she died 13 years later, March 30, 1911. 


The four children are all living in the city. They are Dr. C. H. 
Field, Maggie Field Tuttle, Ida Field Beveridge, Ruth Field Wright, 
and all are members of the ’89ers. 
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THE EDWARD ANDREW DETAR FAMILY 


HE family of Edward Andrew DeTar as well as that of his wife 
Mary Couch, pioneered in Kansas about the year 1867. 


Mr. DeTar was employed by the Santa Fe Railway company in 
Oklahoma, and was at the station in Oklahoma City at 12 o’clock 


noon April 22, 1889. He saw the arrival of that first great trainload 
of homeseekers. 


Mrs. DeTar brought the family with her when she came in 
May of the same year. 


In 1891 they bought a farm two and one-half miles east of the 
present Fair Grounds, where they lived until 1931. 


Bo:h were actively interested in the Methodist church and 
Masonic orders. The children were educated in the Oklahoma 
schools, three of the daughters became teachers. 


Mrs. DeTar and two daughters, Arletta and Inez, are charter 


members of the ’89ers, and helped organize the club then known as 
the Women of ’89, in 1907. 


-The daughter, Inez, married Mr. John L. George and she is 
one of the past presidents of the ’89ers. 


EARLY DAYS 
By Mrs. G. C. SHOTWELL 


RAVELERS passing across Oklahoma in the early days, usually 

stopped at a hotel in Choctaw, a town eighteen miles east of 
Oklahoma City. That hotel was run by my father. I always helped 
in putting the rooms in order and one morning, after a man from 
one of the Government agencies had started on east, I found in his 
room a large wallet. When I opened it I found twenty thousand 
dollars in bills neatly tucked inside. I took the wallet to my mother 
who at once suggested we hide it, until the man discovered his 
loss and returned to Choctaw for it. As there are always char- 
acters in such a town that would be glad to pick up such money 
we debated as to the safest place for hiding. We decided upon the 
can of flour and after wrapping the wallet in a clean dish towel we 
put it into the can of flour, carefully placing the sifter on the top. 

About one in the afternoon the man returned for his money, 
and we were relieved when the pocketbook was turned over to its 
owner. 

It was the custom in this community to have a dance in each 
new building when it was finished, a store or a home made no 


difference. To these dances all the young people in the neighbor- 
hood were invited. 


At the opening of the Kickapoo area, my brother-in-law sug- 
gested we go out to see the run. We arrived very early in the 
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morning and were informed by a man that someone had gone in 
the night before and had strung barbed wire among the trees so 
others could not get through. My brother-in-law, not wishing to 
take any land, went in, cut the wire and wrapped it around the 
trees so no one was injured. 


When the gun was fired, by which signal the country was 
thrown open to settlement, it was indeed a wonderful sight. All 
kinds of vehicles, all sorts of animals to draw them, as well as many 
horsemen and also women mounted on horses and riding side- 
saddle fashion. To the horns of the saddles, in many instances, 


hung all sorts of kitchen equipment, coffee pots, kettles and frying 
pans predominating. 


JESSE W. BAPTISTE — AN °89ER 


UR mother died on the second of April, 1889, twenty days 

before the opening of Oklahoma. She left five small children. 
Leaving the children with their mother’s father, Jesse W. Baptiste 
‘decided to go down to see the new land in Oklahoma. 


Together with his brother, Jerry Baptiste, he rode into the land 
by train on the opening day, and jumped off just south of Edmond. 
Each staked a claim near the railroad tracks. Jesse was able to 
hold his claim, but Jerry lost his by contest. 


Two years later, Jesse went back to Illinois and brought the 
five children with him to Oklahoma. I, Blanche Ethel, lived there 
with the family until I came into town to attend the Normal school 
of Edmond. Jesse later sold his homestead and bought a place 
farther west, in the next school district, His heirs..still hold that 
land. ot anes 


I finished school and graduated in the year 1898, teaching 
school the next year in the Enterprise school, just north of Edmond. 
The following year I married George Walter Derick and spent many 
years teaching school with him in Oklahoma and in Arizona. Our 
one child, Grace Ethel. also became a teacher, and is now in the 
Science department of our old Alma Mater, now Central State 
College, at Edmond. 


CHURCHES 


HE pioneers of Oklahoma brought their religion with them 
when they made the “run” for homes in the Territory. They 
showed their faith by their works. 


President Harrison, with Christian forethought, had designated 
Monday as the day of the “opening,” so that six days of the week 
could be devoted by the colonists to the establishment of homes and 
business, before the first day of the week began to dawn on which 
they could establish places of worship. 
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And the record is that spiritual leaders called the people to- 
gether on April 28th, their first Lord’s Day in Oklahoma, for song 
and prayer, and expressions of thankfulness for God’s leadership 
and care of them in their new homes. 


The President’s faith in the character and law-abiding disposi- 
tion of the people was warranted by their acts. They had faith in 
democracy, and. brought obedience to fundamental law with them. 
They also had faith in the gospel of Jesus Christ, for church life 
went hand in hand with every other form of activity. 


On April 28, 1889, the first Sunday after the opening, a call 
was made to the crowds scattered over the townsite, for all Method- 
ists and their friends to meet at 10:00 o’clock at a high point on the 


north edge of town, which is now the north side of West Third — 


street. There were present about sixty men, a dozen women and a 
half dozen children. The call was made by Rev. James Murray who 
had recently been Methodist Superintendent of Missions for the 
Indian Territory, and a Mr. W. P. Shaw, a Sunday school man of 
the Methodist church, South, from Missouri. Rev. Murray preached 
a short sermon and Mr. Shaw made a talk. This was the first meet- 
ing of Methodists in Oklahoma City. 


On the second Sunday, May 5, 1889, the Methodist Sunday 
school was organized by Dr. D. W. Scott, a local preacher and 
wheel-horse in Methodism, from Hutchinson, Kansas, assisted by 
Geo. A. Beidler, the postmaster, and some of the brethren, in an 
unfinished building being erected for the post office on Main street 
near the Santa Fe Railroad. Dr. Scott was elected superintendent, 
and Ed C. Rixse, secretary. 


A short time thereafter a room was rented for church purposes ~ 


on the south side of First street in the 100 block and the school was 
moved to that place. The benches were made of 2x4 scantling 
(furnished by John Holzapfel), and the pulpit was a dry goods box. 
But the pupils were as happy as they would have been had they 
been seated on cushioned mahogany pews. 


But not until the 23rd of June, 1889, was the First Methodist 
Episcopal church society organized by Rev. James Murray, with a 
charter membership of seventeen. This membership was Geo. A. 
Beidler, Mrs. Ruth Rhodes, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Martin, Mrs. W. J. 
Pettee, Mr. and Mrs. C. P. Walker, Mrs. Effie Stone, Mrs. Olive 
Laux, Dr. D. W. Scott, Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Bowden, Mrs. Georgia 
Wolfe, J. A. J. Bauguess, Ed Rixse and Mr. and Mrs. John Holzapfel. 
Two lots were purchased on the northeast corner of Fourth street 
and Robinson, the present location, for $500.00. A shack on the rear 
of the church lots, 10x12 feet, was used for a parsonage. 


This church is the only one of the early churches that has not 
changed its location one or more times. 

During the building of the church, subscription papers were in- 
dustriously circulated and the people subscribed cheerfully, but 
everyone being poor, the amounts pledged were small. The building 
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was completed October 26, 1889, and dedicated October 27, 1889. 
The following from the new Daily Oklahoma City Gazette of Mon- 
day, October 28, 1889, will best describe this dedication. 


“Six months ago today the Rev. Jas. Murray preached the first 
sermon ever delivered by a Methodist minister in this city. When 
the hands of the church clock pointed to eleven yesterday morning 
almost five hundred people- were waiting for the services to begin, 
packed in a room built for three hundred. It was a notable gath- 
ering of the city’s representative people. Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Christians and those without the compass of any creed were there. 
Lawyers, doctors, mechanics, clerks, real estate men, teachers, bank- 
ers, capitalists and laborers were there to witness one of the most 
important events in the city. It was a red letter day for the Meth- 
odists and no one blames them for slightly spreading themselves. 
The choir sang ‘Scatter Seeds of Salvation,’ or something like that, 
when the benediction was pronounced and the great congregation — 
the greatest ever in Oklahoma City, scattered to their respective 
homes.” 

The first Catholic services were held on Sunday, May 19, 1889, 


‘in what was known as the Indiana House, on Main street between 


Robinson and Harvey. 


On this day a temporary organization was effected and fifty- 
five heads of families and forty-two young men enrolled as mem- 
bers. A committee was formed with J. P. Martin, chairman; Joseph 
Chrisney, secretary; Col. J. T. Hickey, treasurer; Rev. N. F. Scallan, 
director. Father Scallan pronounced that the parish should be placed 
under the patronage of St. Joseph. 


The first church building brought to completion in Oklahoma 
City was St. Joseph’s and was erected largely by the hands of the 
members of the church. 


“Bunky,” in his “First Eight Months,” says “A great many non- 
Catholics gave generously towards the building of the church, espe- 
cially the lumbermen, hardware men and druggists.” And he adds: 
“The cross was raised on the spire July 31, 1889; the bell was placed 
in the tower August 2, and the first Angelus rang at 6 o'clock p. m. 
of the same day.” 


The first record of a meeting in Oklahoma City of Baptists was 
the call made by W. H. Tompkins and L. H. North through the news- 
paper for all Baptists to meet on July 21, 1889, in a hall over Win- 
ningham Brothers Hardware store at 123 Grand avenue. The 
church was organized November 2, 1889. Charter members were 
eleven, as follows: F. V. Brandom, L. H. North, E. J. Keller, Mrs. 
A. L. Welsh, Mrs. George W. Spencer, Mrs. L. M. Keys, Mrs. J. B. 
Garrison, Mrs. T. M. Richardson, Mrs. W. D. Holloman, Miss Lowe, 
Mrs. J. F. Card. 

Officers elected November 16, 1889: Deacons: L. H. North, 
Kendall Elder. Board of Trustees: I. N. Phillips, F. V. Brandom, 
T. M. Richardson. Treasurer: W. H. Tompkins. Clerk: L. H. North. 
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Other meeting places included the Overstreet Building on Cali- 
fornia avenue and McKenna Hall in the unit block on North 
Broadway. In 1890 the first frame building was erected at about 
113-119 N. W. Second sireet. This building was destroyed by fire 
in 1906. For seven months prayer meetings were held in the First 
Presbyterian church, and Sunday services were held in the opera 
house and later in the Methodist Episcopal church. 

On September 23, 1906, the ‘‘White Temple’? was ready on the 
northeast corner of Third and Broadway. In 1912 the present loca- 
tion was moved into at Eleventh and Robinson. 


Only two surviving charter members now live in Oklahoma 
City to tell the story of their church, Mrs. A. L. Welsh and Mrs. 
George W. Spencer. 

Religious services of the Presbyterians were held on the first 
Sabbath after the-22nd of April by Rev. C. Hembree and a Sunday 
school was promptly organized with Mr. Woodford as superintend- 
ent. Mr. Hembree continued to preach until September ist, when 
he was transferred to Norman and the Rev. W. L. Miller, under 
commissioner of the Home Mission Board, took charge of the con- 
gregation. 

Services were held in the Mendlich store room, just west of the 
present Hales building, until the first of April, 1890, when the 
congregation removed to the new church on Grand Ave. and Harvey 
street. 


The church was formally organized in December of 1889 by 
the election and installation of Will Young, J. D. Brough and J. 
Downie, as elders, and A. C. Scott, H. Davis, M. D., Henry Over- 
holser, J. C. Anderson, Mr. Banks, and Capt. Givens, trustees. 


At that time there were two Sabbath schools; one in the | 


Mendlich building with Mr. George Anderson as superintendent, 
and the other on Reno, with Prof. E. V. Dolzonikie, superintendent. 
They were united on the first Sabbath in April in the new church. 


The Methodist Episcopal church, South, was organized about 
June 1, 1889, by Rev. I. L. Burrow, and its first pastor was Rev. A. J. 
Worley, who took charge in September. The first building was 
known as “the tabernacle.” This was the mother church of St. 
Luke’s. 

“In the early days of Oklahoma City, there were found ten per- 
sons who met together in religious worship: and who later organized 
the First Christian church, by Rev. T. J. Head, in May, 1889.” 


“The charter members of the First Church were: G. H. Newey 
and wife, C. A. Galbreath and wife, Mrs. T. J. Newell, C. O. Sewell, 
J. H. Everest, Z. T. Wright, Bro. C. H. Keller and wife.” 


The first house of worship erected cost $150, and was located at 
the corner of First and Harvey streets. 


It must have been a great day for those Christian pioneers when 


they built and owned their own church home. It was not a pre- 
tentious building, but it was home. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE EIGHTY-NINERS Soi 


Pilgrim Congregational Church was organized November 26, 
1889, in the parlor of Mrs. Brown’s boarding house located on the 
northwest corner of Hudson and California streets. Later the meet- 
ings were held in Fulsom Hall, upstairs on West Main street. 
Official recognition was given by the National Society on March 2, 
1890. While the first frame church home was being built at Noble 
and Harvey streets, meetings were held in A. H. Denny’s feed store 
on the corner of Washington and Harvey streets. In 1905 the frame 
building was torn down and a new brick was dedicated April 30. 
This building was changed in 1914. In 1924 this building became 
the property of St. Mark’s Methodist church. The members of the 
Pilgrim church merged with Harrison Avenue church which was 
started in 1900 and the combined membership henceforth was to be 
known as Pilgrim Congregational church, at Fourteenth and Classen 
Boulevard. 

Founders of Pilgrim Congregational church, 1889: Mr. and 
Mrs. James M. McCornack. Mr. and Mrs. William Lewis, Mrs. 
Martha C. North, Mr. and Mrs. C. A. McNabb, Mr. and Mrs. P. G. 
Burns. Mr. McCornack and Mr. Lewis were Presbyterians until 


. the Congregational church was organized, but they worked from 


the first with their wives. 


The following fourteen persons became members along with 
the nine organizers on March 2, 1890: Mr. E. W. Ewing, Mr. L. C. 
Carey, Mr. A. B. Collett, Mr. L. E. Johnson, Mrs. A. F. Ewing, 
Mrs. Marion Carey, Mrs. Sarah Collett, Mrs. Melvina Strenger, Miss 
Clara Ewing, Miss Ada Niles, Miss Bell Niles, Miss Nellie Peters, 
Miss Nellie Laughoff, Miss Dora Laughoff. 


LOOKING FOR A CLAIM 


N THE great historic race of April 22, 1889, was Mr. John O. 
Smith and his two young sons. They came in a wagon from 
Belton, Mo. 
He staked a claim two and a half miles southeast of Edmond, and 
built a small house. 


His wife and two daughters, Jennie and Ella, arrived May 22nd, 
by train to join them. Ella, who was then sixteen, said that her 
introduction to the new home, the claim, was when she tripped on a 
blackjack root as she stepped out of the wagon and got a hard fall. 

Ella was one of the first students of the Central College in 
1891, it was known then as the Territorial Normal School in 
Edmond, Okla. Richard Thatcher was the first President, and the 
school was held in the old Methodist church which was later de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Miss Ella Smith was married to Mr. Joe Walters, a farmer, in 
April, 1895. They started a home of their own near Edmond where 
they have remained. 
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WILD GAME HELPED EARLY LARDERS 


4 RANK SWATEK, SR., and his son, Mike A. Swatek, came from 

Omaha, Nebr., to make the run, first stopping near Kingfisher, 

and a couple of weeks later, came vn south and homesteaded near 
Wheatland. Each built a 10x12 shack. 


The following year Frank, Sr., built a dugout, partly in the bank, 
and covered the roof with tall grass from the creek and was burned 


out in less than thirty days, the fire catching from the stove pipe 
which extended through the grass roof. 


Nearly all summer the family lived out in the open under an 


arbor with a covering roof made of tree boughs. In the fall a frame 
house of two rooms was built. 


There was a family of five children at home and when the 
mother wanted a mess of quail for dinner, the boys shouldered a 
gun and brought in plenty for a meal from their own farm 


BAL sabe 


Many times after the day’s work on the farm was over they 
attended neighborhood dances — walking across the field following 
a light in the window, often two miles or more. 


AN EARLY START WAS A HANDICAP 


y 7. L. ALEXANDER, “Bill” to his intimate friends, was a cow 
puncher in west Texas. 


Hearing of the “Land of Promise” to the north, to be opened to 
settlement on April 22, 1889, he mounted the fastest and best cutting 


pony of the range and turned his face toward that land beyond 
Red river. 


But he revealed reminiscently during an ‘89er celebration 
years later, that while he staked a claim, he could not file upon it 
because he had inadvertently broken the federal law by entering 
this land two hours before the appointed time. 


In April, 1901, there was a call issued in the city newspapers 
for all 89ers to assemble in front of the old post office building on 
Robinson street. This was the first attempt to perfect an organiza- 
tion of those pioneers of 1889. 


Signatures for this call were crudely written on a business letter 
head on both sides of the paper, and this highly prized document 


has been framed and is now on exhibition in the ’89er section of the 
Historical Museum of Oklahoma. 
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OKLAHOMA’S BETSY ROSS 


RS. J. M. HOUSEL was honored with an invitation from Gov- 
4 ernor Haskell to be one of ninety-two women from the State 
of Oklahoma to meet in Guthrie, the sixteenth day of June, 1908, to 
assist in making an Official National Flag to be broke forth from the 
flag staff on Independence Hall in Philadelphia, Pa., July 4, 1908. 


They represented the Betsy Ross’ of Oklahoma who sewed the 
46 stars upon the flag, which was symbolized in beautiful form by 
the running up on the flag staff of two flags with the 46 stars, one 
the gift of the state to Philadelphia and the other the gift of the 
City of Liberty to the State of Oklahoma. 


The flag was conducted to Philadelphia, bound up in a box of 
silver, by a committee of citizens, who were personal representatives 
of the state. 


When the flag was unfurled, the Mayor of Philadelphia gave 
the signal to Governor Haskell by pressing a button, that the flag 


_had been raised. 


A Betsy Ross Association of the State of Oklahoma was then 
organized and at the Fifth Annual Reunion held in Oklahoma City, 
June 16, 1893, Mrs. Housel was made chairman of hospitality. 


ANOTHER PIONEER 


EWIS THOMAS and wife were both natives of Indiana. They 

came to Kansas in the early days with their parents. After 
their marriage Lewis Thomas, in 1868, laid claim to a quarter section 
of land on Rock Creek about seven miles southeast of Douglas. The 
particular claim where the two-story brick house now stands is near 
Mt. Tabor school. Mr. Thomas built this two-story home to take the 
place of his log cabin in the early 2ighties. He was also one of the 
organizers of Mt. Tabor school district. 


Lew Thomas’s pioneering had not commenced when he took 
that Rock Creek claim. Prior to this with his father’s family he 
was a Claim taker on the Walnut about half a mile below El Dorado 
long before the Osage Indians ceded their lands to settlers. Nor did 
Lew Thomas's pioneering stop there; veteran of the Civil War, 
Thomas came to Oklahoma City from Butler county, Kansas, in 
1889 and settled on a farm near the Spencer post office, known as 
the nine mile flat northeast of the city. In 1906 he moved.to Okla- 
homa City and built a home in the 1700 block on West 19th street. 
Nine children were born to this union with four surviving at the 
present time, Mrs. C. R. Spears, Mrs. Maude Wolfe, a teacher in the 
city schools, Mrs. L. W. Gibson, all of Oklahoma City, and W. F. 
Thomas, Dallas, Texas. 
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EXPERIENCES IN A NEW COUNTRY 


By LUCINDA ANN HENRY 


Y HUSBAND, William Albert Henry, came to Oklahoma in 
4 September, 1889, and filed on a claim ten miles south of 
Guthrie on the Logan county line and in December of the same year 
he returned to his claim and began to build. 


January 16, 1890, I came with our two babies. I had told the 
children we would find their Daddy in Oklahoma. When we ar- 
rived we found he was camped near the house he was building and 
the children thought that spot where he was camping, was Okla- 
homa, and when they were old enough to play out-of-doors, they al- 
ways wanted to “go to Oklahoma” to play, which was the original 
camping site. 

was just a young mother and had never had much experience 
in pioneer life, so when I arrived in Edmond I hired a boy with a 
team, to take me to my new home, which was an unfinished house 
out in the blackjacks, with part of the roof on, and not a door nor 
a window. But we proceeded at once, to set up a stove and let the 
pipe go through a space that had been left for a window. 


We had, as yet, no neighbors, but in answer to my prayer, in 
March, our neighbors came and the most of them were christian 
people. I count that one of my greatest blessings, but we had many 
battles to fight as time went on, such as crop failures, sickness and 
sand-storms, but God gave us many friends, and those that put their 
shoulders to the wheel’and pushed, came out of the rut, but some- 
times it took hard pushing. 


We were the only family on our neighborhood with a house 
large enough for Sunday school, so we had the Sunday school, prayer 
meetings, literary societies and spelling school in our home, for there 
was no school-house then. 


Now I will tell you some of my experiences in a new country. 
One day Mr. Henry went into town and I was at home with my 
little children, when some Gypsies came by and decided to camp for 
dinner. The trail ran through our farm, and was the only road 
from one town to another. They came to the house and wanted 
some water, but as we were hauling our water, I refused to give 
them any. I told them there was a well about a mile farther on, but 
they insisted that I should give them the water. I was afraid to 
open the door and had been talking with them through the window. 
When they insisted that I give them the water, I picked up a chair 
and told them if they did not leave, “I'd mash them.” They decided 
leaving would be the best for them, so I wasn’t bothered any more 
with Gypsies. 
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TRAVEL IN EARLY DAYS WASN’T EASY 


HIRTY-FIVE miles a day is good time in a covered wagon 

pulled by prairie plugs. It is good time over rough untraveled 
treeless country. Hope has a way of gilding the shadows of anxiety 
and the old boomer wagon wheels seemed to turn faster as the man 
in the creaking wagon seat held the reins, guiding the team into 
the golden sunset that autumn afternoon in the middle ’80s. 

Two women, two men and two children sat in that’ wagon as 
it pulled across the plains of western Kansas. One woman was ill, 
her husband drove, watching for a place to camp that night. It 
would take days to reach Colorado, where health for his wife would 
be found. 

They had lived in Coldwater, Kansas, and people had said that 
Colorado was a healthy place. Young L. L. Land made up his mind 
to take his wife to Colorado. 

He persuaded his brother-in-law, D. P. Wright, to sell out his 
grocery store and go west with him. 

In the spring of ’89 they sold out their business, also traded a 
building in Coldwater for $2000 worth of merchandise, enough to 
open a general store in the country about to be opened for settle- 
ment — Oklahoma. 

They shipped the goods to Purcell, for the appointed day. 
Wright had gone down three months earlier in a wagon and three 
days before the opening. Land loaded the goods in a box car and 
tagged it for Oklahoma City, then no city at all. 

Mr. Land, Z. T. and D. P. Wright managed to get on the train 
for Oklahoma that April noon, leaving their families in Purcell. 

The three men staked lots on California near Broadway, and 
built a one-story frame store building. California was then the best 
business street. 

Land & Wright opened their store on April 25th. Mrs. Land 
joined her husband shortly afterward and they lived in a tent be- 
hind the store for a week, while Mr. Land built a two-room house 
behind the store for living quarters. 


THE NIX FAMILY 
By Mrs. E. G. REMMERS 


S THE Santa Fe from the south pulled into the station on that 
memorable June 10, 1889, mother and three of her children 
looked inquiringly on a new world. 
Oscar, my older brother, was coming overland in order to bring 
our stock from Texas, our former home. 
A crowd of men stood on the platform as the train arrived, and 


yo? 


my small brother shouted, ‘look, there’s a circus in town! 
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As the family, laden with grips, appeared on the platform of 
the train that crowd shouted and waved their hats wildly. 


We were startled at such a welcome so my father hastened to 
explain, there was nothing personal in their greetings, it was only 
because a family had arrived. 


Near the station platform, an old colored man stood beside a 
red steer harnessed to a two-wheeled cart. On the back of the steer 
was strapped a large cowboy saddle. 


People paid twenty-five cents to ride in the car to town, and 
fifty cents to ride in the saddle. Often several trips were made to 


Main street in order to accommodate those who wished the novel 
experience. : 


This same colored man preached on the streets for several years 
and because of his sincerity and his knowledge of the Bible, usually 
had a large and interested audience. 


My father, M. L. Nix, had served as a captain in the Southern 
army, he made the run into Oklahoma on April 22 and staked a 
claim in the Nine-mile Flat, but left it in a few days and came to 
town where he bought two lots on the N. E. corner of Second St. and 


Harvey. Here he built the first two-story residence in Oklahoma 
City. 


The day after we arrived, Mr. Shaw, a very tall man in a black 
Stetson hat and a long Prince Albert coat, came to our door to 
invite us to Sunday school at the Tabernacle. This Tabernacle had 
a roof and was boarded up on the street side only, the ground was 


covered, inches deep in shavings and the seats were wide boards 
laid on beer kegs. 


Originally it was non-sectarian, but later was the beginning of 
St. Luke’s Methodist church, of which mother and I were charter 
members. 


R. Q. Blakeney later became superintendent of the Sunday 
school, and served for several years. 


Father took an active interest in civic affairs, and mother in the 
church. As father was a contractor and builder, he built many 
buildings on Main street, only one of the original businesses re- 
mains, that of the Pettee Hardware Co. 


He served on the committee to locate the present public Library, 
and also the present U. S. Post Office. He helped organize the 
David Hamond Camp of Confederate Veterans, and was the orig- 
inator of the Confederate Veterans Home. 


Dr. Newton T. Nix, father’s eldest brother, was with Payne in 
several of his raids into Oklahoma, and went to Washington as a 


Boomer representative to get legislation opening the territory to 
settlement. 


He made the run and secured a claim in the neighborhood of 
Choctaw. Being a physician and deeply religious he was the “good 
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angel” of his community, most of whom forgot to remunerate him. 
There were several “Jumpers” on his land, and some of them even 
threatened his life. One of these had a child desperately ill, one 
night when weather threatened the child, the mother sent for Dr. 
Nix, he came and stayed until the child was out of danger. On his 
way home a cold rain drenched his clothing and he contracted 
pneumonia from which he died a few days later. 


My brother Oscar V. Nix was manager of the first opera house 
here and was responsible for the appearance of a number of celebri- 
ties in the growing city. He was also a lieutenant in the first 
National Guard of Oklahoma. 


I taught in the first public school organized in the city; 
where all of us had most interesting experiences. 


When the Women of ’89 was organized in the home of Mrs. 
Fred Sutton, I was there and have been an active member ever 
since and proud of the fact that I am a charter member of the group. 


The four young men of our family, my two grandsons and my 
sister’s two sons, now with the service in World War II, point with 
pride to their descent from pioneer Oklahomans. 


FROM GEORGIA TO OKLAHOMA 


R. J. B. ROLATER, was a native of Cave Springs, Ga. He 

was a pupil of Hearn Institute and later attended Vanderbilt 
University of Nashville, Tenn., from which he received his degree 
of M. D. in 1884. 


He made the run into Oklahoma on the day of the opening from 
Purcell, practicing his profession on horseback for several years. 
In the parade of April 22, 1926, he wore the same coat and carried 
the same saddle-bags of pills that he used in the early days of 
Oklahoma. 


He enjoyed an extensive practice in general medicine as well 
as a large practice in surgery of which he made a specialty, and 
became the chief surgeon of the Telephone Company as well as the 
Rock Island Railway. 


He was deeply interested in the upbuilding of the city of his 
choice and became known as one of the largest property owners in 
Oklahoma City. He built and maintained the Rolater Hospital at 
324 East Fourth street. 


In the building of the ’89er Club House at the State Fair 
Grounds, he took great pride in supervising the erection as well as 
sponsoring the project. This building was used as a meeting place 
of all 89ers attending the State Fair, and is now being used as a 
recreation center for the Flying Cadets in training there. 
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AN EARLY DAY DRUGGIST 


N 1888 Mr. J. Marvin Remington located in Purcell, then Indian 

Territory, where he carried on a drug business until the opening 
of Oklahoma. He staked a claim near Lexington on the Canadian 
river, this claim he improved and farmed for a year. He also es- 
tablished a drug store in Lexington that same year and retained 
his interest in the store at Purcell as well. 


When Shawnee was a new town he opened a store there and 
built a nice residence for a home, but in 1900 he moved to Oklahoma 
City, establishing a fine drug store in the Lee hotel building, where 


he installed the finest soda fountain between St. Louis and Ft. 
Worth. 


For many years he was interested in the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Oklahoma, held various offices in the organization after securing 
a charter for it. He was always interested in affairs of the state and 
his own community. 


While living in Purcell, he married Miss Lena Johnson, a native 
of Missouri. 


C. W. McQUOWN 


. W. McQUOWN came to Oklahoma City in 1889, shortly before 
the opening, as a telegraph operator for the Santa Fe Railway. 


On April 22nd, he staked the lots on the southwest corner of 
Third and Harvey streets, and built one of the first fifty houses in 


the city. This location later became the home of the Oklahoma 
Gas and Electric company. 


In the basement of this little home, Mr. McQuown made a studio 
where he mounted many specimens of the native animals and birds 
of Oklahoma. He later engaged in the commission business, and 
in 1898 moved his family to Weatherford, Oklahoma, when the Rock 
Island railroad was extended west to that point. When Custer 


county was settled the family established a model stock farm and 
home. 


After Mr. McQuown’s death in 1908, the family returned to 
Oklahoma City, where they established homes. The children of Mr. 
and Mrs. McQuown, — (Bertha Anson-McQuown), — were: 


Ora McQuown-Cooper, Clyde McQuown, Verna McQuown- 
Magee, Gerald McQuown, Frankie McQuown-Eskridge, and Jack 
Anson McQuown. The last three were born in Oklahoma, 
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WM. J. PETTEE 


HE wind was blowing and the dust flying, and lunch counters 

were doing a thriving business at 2 P. M. on April 22, 1889, said 
Wm. J. Pettee, the hardware merchant of Main street. He had 
shipped from Kansas a car load of merchandise for the store, several 
days before the opening. He came in from the south on a train the 
afternoon of the opening and found the car awaiting him. 


A small board shack was hastily erected and before sundown 
he was doing a good business at the present location of one of the 
State’s finest department stores which still bears his name. 


The stock for this store was mostly things needed by campers, 


skillets, dish pans, and water buckets, but even at that early date 


it comprised many other articles needed to make a home in a new 
country. 


Within a few days a partially assembled building arrived and 
a few nails were all that was needed to add it to the group of ‘“‘sky- 
scrapers” then on Main street. 


Rapidly increasing business soon made it necessary for it to ex- 
pand again so an addition was constructed. From this time on 
progress was rapid, pioneers from all parts of Oklahoma, came on 
horseback and in wagons to purchase hardware from the Pettee 
Hardware Co. An A-shaped sign was placed over the sidewalk 
distinguishing it from other establishments of the city. It was 
headquarters for the wagon, harness and buggy business of those 
early days, and was the largest outlet for the John Deere Plow 
Company in the United States in later years. 


May 1, 1889, saw the completion of the residence Mr. Pettee 
had planned for his bride and for many years the Pettee home was 
the center of social activities in Oklahoma City. 


In the course of his career as a business man in Oklahoma City, 
it is probable that he had direct personal dealings with more people 
than any other business man in the history of the community. His 
business aptitude was most pronounced, he was a man of few words, 
every one of which counted, and he had a splendid sense of humor, 
which stood him in good stead during those early days. 


As a type of the successful business man, Mr. Pettee has de- 
served the success or good fortune that was his, for he fairly earned 
it. Much loved by his friends, he was respected by the entire 
community. 
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DRESS STYLES OF EARLY DAYS 
As recalled by Mrs. MAMIE LENHART PENN 


KY UCH publicity has been given the pioneer woman which in- 

volves her slat-sunbonnet shaded face and her inevitable 
gingham apron.’ But few women of 1889 were so clad. Mrs. Penn 
has kindly added from memory, to facts gleaned from pioneers still 
living, newspaper accounts of that year, and Bunky’s “First Eight 
Months in Oklahoma City,” a story which tends to dispell that pop- 
ular picture. 


Many of our early settlers brought with them clothing of good 
materials. Cashmere, a fine soft woolen material figures promi- 
nently in the list. Other material, almost lost in the passing of 
time are the wool challis, alpaca, and Henrietta. Beautiful heavy 
silks, taffeta, moire, surah and faille, as well as velvet, plush, and 
satin, were used extensively in the better frocks. The word ex- 
tensively, is to convey the idea that these materials were often used, 
but it might just as well refer to the quantity or yardage used, for 
ten and fifteen yards of material to the dress was not unusual. 


Grosgrain silk, a very heavy corded silk was used for an entire 
dress or as trimming, and the velvets and plush were all silk and 
quite heavy. 


Black velvet was a popular dress material for the “best dress’’ 
of that period. Trimming of lace and jet ornaments as well as but- 
tons added often the touch of color to the garment. We did not 
have the brilliant colors of today, but changeable taffetas were used 
as dust ruffles, that is a ruffle three to eight inches in width was 
sewn to the underside of the skirt hem, for skirts at that time were 
three inches from the floor for sireet wear and touched the floor or 
had a train for evening and party frocks. 


High busted corsets, hooked up in front and laced in the back 


were worn with small bustles. Also numerous petticoats. Taffeta - 


being the most popular material for these, as it made such lovely 
pleated ruffles. Petticoats for summer wear were made of thin 
cotton or linen, trimmed with much lace, insertion, tucks and em- 
broidery. These were worn with summer dresses of Swiss, mull, 
linen or lawn. Hand embroidered linen and mull were used for 
entire dresses or just as trimming. 


The waists were tight fitting, pointed both front and back, and 
were called basques. They often had a peplum attached to the 
lower edge of the basque. This peplum was often lined with a con- 
trasting color, changeable taffeta was a popular fabric, and the 
peplum was smooth or close fitting in front, gradually rippled or 
had box pleats in the back over the bustle. 


Sleeves were long with large tops, and collars were high. 


Buttons were used as trimming extensively. I remember some 
on a lavendar taffeta dress of my mother’s, these buttons were of 
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glass, about the size of a dime, had an edge of gold and in the 
center of each was a tiny rose bud of gold. They were placed so 
close together down the entire front that one marveled at one’s 
ability to button the garment. And all those buttonholes were made 
by hand. 


Hats were of various sizes from the most diminutive lace and 
jet affair to the large picture hat with the turned up brim, no roll 
to this brim it turned abruptly away from the face. The hats were 
made of materials like the dress often, but had a black satin lined 
brim and were decorated with one or more long ostrich plumes. 


Mitts were worn usually instead of gloves. 


Black jet-trimmed capes were fashionable at this time. They 
were made with a foundation of black faille silk and trimmed with 
jet ornaments, beads and sequins. This worn with any good dress 
made a costume out of an otherwise rather plain garment. 


Biack coats were generaily worn, the one in the photograph 
of Mrs. C. P. Walker was of black seal plush. Her dress was of 
navy blue taffeta, heavily embroidered in intricate design with a 
narrow black silk braid. Her hat was a pompadour affair of black 
velvet, and had as a trimming the long graceful sweep of a bird 
of paradise. 


Paisley shawls, many of them heirlooms, were. worn with the 
point touching the hem line in the back. 


Women wore long ear rings and all high collars were boned to 


fit snugly behind the ears. 


Bows of velvet or grosgrain ribbon, to harmonize with the dress 
were worn in the hair. 


Skirts were voluminous, while the hoop skirt of Civil War 
days was gone. In its place there were hoops of moderate size and 
a small bustle. Skirts often had draw ribbons on the underside 
to gather the material into loops, or puffs in the back. 


A tea-gown was an essential article in every well dressed 
woman’s wardrobe. These were made of heavy moire silk with a 
Watteau pleat in the back which formed a train. Ruffles of lace 
on flowing sleeves and high boned flaring collars made complete 
an elegant afternoon dress at home or when one played the piano 
for the family on long Sunday afternoons. 


High topped shoes, laced or buttoned to the top and with very 
pointed toes were worn and slippers of the same “‘tooth-pick” points 
were part of evening or party dress. 


Heavy white silk taffeta was the foundation for the gown worn 
by Mrs. C. G. Jones in the accompanying photograph, with an over- 
dress of imported French lace, also of white. 

Newspapers of the period describe gowns worn at various func- 


tions and many are still living who attended these affairs and have 
vouched for their authenticity. 
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One lady wore a soft blue taffeta, trimmed with gold military 
braid on the shoulders in epaulet fashion, and gold buttons. 


Another gown described was of pale pink mull embroidered, 
trimmed with much lace, tucks and insertion, with a high collar 
of hand made lace boned to fit the neck closely with feather bones. 
This dress was floor length. 


A black lace waist was worn with a black satin skirt with a 
long train, and a feather boa, a favorite accessory of the period 
completed the costume. 


Another wore an elaborate black lace dress, trimmed with jet 
and she carried a large black lace fan with jet spangles. 


A dress of unusual beauty was worn at one party by Mrs. 
Henry Overholser, this was our first authentic original model by 
Worth of Paris. 


Combinations of materials were used often in place of contrast- 
ing colors, one dress outstanding in memory was of green satin in 
alternating panels of velvet of the same shade. This dress had a 
high collar of hand made point lace and a further trimming of 
lovely buttons. 


Color, or rather the lack of it in women’s dress, in that period 
is shown in the following account of the Reception to the Visiting 
Senators and Congressmen September 17, 1889. We quote from 
Bunky’s First Eight Months of Oklahoma City. 


“Oklahoma City’s reception to the distinguished visitors was a 
blaze of glory and a poem of color and beauty. 


“One hundred gentlemen in full dress, officers of the army in 
the neatest of tight fitting uniforms, and one hundred ladies in the 
luster and glory of magnificent silks, satins and foamy laces, all 
set off with plumes and star like jewels * * * all in graceful motion 
to the time of tuneful music made a scene of kaleidoscopic beauty 
never before witnessed in the history of the country.” 


Then follows a description of the costumes worn. 


“Mrs. Munger was attired in a dress of drab cashmere, tinsel 
braid, white lace, tan gloves and diamonds. 


Miss Murphy (Mrs. Henry Overholser) was dressed in an ele- 
gant gown of Henrietta cloth trimmed with blue velvet, Marshal 
Neil roses in corsage, blue velvet belt, no gloves. 


Miss Stead, elegant gown of wine colored cashmere trimmed 
with ribbons, white flowers in hair and corsage, diamonds. 


Mrs. Boyle, dress of blue Henrietta trimmed in silk braid, pink 
lace bonnet with pink wrap. 


Mrs. Blackburn, dress of black royal armure, of simple but 
elegant make, bouquet of English roses, long black gloves. 
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Mrs. George Sisson wore an exquisite gown of black satin 
luxor, long tan gloves, diamonds. 


Miss Massey was attired in an elaborate white Swiss, trimmed 
with pink, pink rose buds in corsage, white surah sash, silk mitts. 


Mrs. Massey wore an elaborate combination suit of black bro- 
caded silk, pink flowers, long: black gloves. 


Mrs. Vaughn, black satin luxor, trimmed with olive green silk, 
long black gloves. 


Mrs. J. H. Woods was arrayed in lovely black silk trimmed in 
velvet and duchess; ace, diamonds. 


Mrs. J. R. Barrows wore black silk with pointed basque trimmed 
with jet ornaments and buttons of same, tiny hat of black lace and 
velvet pansies with jet ornaments. 


Mrs. Sommers, brown silk, white ribbons of satin. long tan 
gloves, bouquet of Oklahoma flowers. 


Mrs. T. M. Richardson wore a black satin trimmed in white 
moire silk, overlaid with black silk net, white gloves embroidered 
with black, white flowers, diamonds. 


Mrs. F. J. McGlinchey yellow faille with brocaded sleeves, 
chiffon trimmings, yellow gloves and slippers, violets, smilax and 
diamonds. 


Mrs. J. J. Burke white silk Grecian gown, embroidered with 
gold, white slippers and gloves, snow drops in hair and corsage. 


Mrs. Allen wore a gray corded silk shot with white, steel trim- 
mings, freesias. 


Mrs. Eugene Wallace was attired in India silk entrain, with 
pearl bodice lace bertha, white gloves and slippers, bouquet of 
violets. 


Miss Kramer (Mrs. Newton F. Gates) wore a white embroidered 
Swiss and long black gloves. 


Mrs. Gen Cramer wore a _ beautiful gown of flowered silk, 
trimmed with lace, silk velvet hat to match with long white plume, 
long maroon gloves, diamonds. 


Mrs. Guthrie was attractively attired in a lovely dress of olive 
green plush, trimmed with cream silk, diamond broach and ear 
rings. 


Miss Nellie Bourne wore an elegant dress of white mull grace- 
fully draped.” 
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352 OKLAHOMA—THE BEAUTIFUL LAND 


RESPONSE 
By MAry ELIZABETH WETZEL 


To the Toast given by Dr. A. C. Scott at the 50th Anniversary 
Celebration Banquet, ’89er Organization, Skirvin 
Hotel April 22, 1939 


Mr. Toastmaster, ’89ers, and friends: 


We, of ’39 salute and toast vou of ‘89. I am proud that my 
grandfather and my uncle were among those adventurous souls who 
50 years ago today made the “run.” Fifty years ago tonight under 
the stars they went to sleep on the claim which they had staked 
that afternoon. I am proud to be by my heritage, a part of 
Oklahoma. 


There is no way by which we ’29ers can measure our debt 
to you, except by shaping our lives to conform to your precepts. 
You gave us a fine and beautiful State, which though young in 
years, proudly takes her place among her older sisters. You gave 
us high ideals and aims, by which we can measure our usefulness 
and progress. 


May the Divine Power which guided your destinies, watch over 
us, and grant us Faith in the present and future, courage to face 
life, and work, so that we may continue to build upon the sound 
foundation you have given us. 
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